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THOMAS  MAULE,  THE  SALEM  QUAKER,  AND 
FREE  SPEECH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY, 
WITH  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


By  Matt  Bushnele  Jones. 


In  the  winter  of  1668-1669  there  appeared  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  a young  man  named  Thomas  Maule.1 
He  was  a tailor  by  trade  and  for  some  years  pursued  that 
calling,  but  shortly  he  is  referred  to  as  a shopkeeper,  and 
in  due  time  he  became  a well-to-do  merchant  and  land- 
owner,  carrying  on  a general  merchandising  and  trading 
business  that  was  large  even  for  that  thriving  seventeenth 
century  community. 

His  family  was  Scotch  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Norman  family  De  Maulia.  Claim  is  also  made 
that  young  Thomas,  who  was  born  near  Coventry,  in 
Warwickshire,  in  1645,  was  a nephew  of  Sir  Patrick 
Maule,  a Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  under  James  I, 
and  created  Earl  of  Panmure  by  Charles  I;2  but  the  only 
details  of  Thomas’  life  before  coming  to  Salem  are  found 
in  his  own  pamphlet,  New  England  Pesecutors  (sic) 
Mauled  with  their  own  Weapons,  printed  in  1697. 3 

1 The  name  is  variously  spelled,  Maule,  Maul,  Maull,  Mall, 
Male  and  Mawle. 

2 Salem  Vital  Records.  Goodell’s  Sketch  of  Thomas  Maule  in 
Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  252.  R.  L.  Nicholson’s 
Genealogy  of  the  Maule  Family,  Philadelphia,  1868. 

3 Thomas  Maule,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susannah  Maule,  was 
born  in  Barkville  Parish  near  Coventry  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, May  11,  1645.  He  married  (1)  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Lindsey,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  July  22,  1670. 
She  was  living  in  1705  (Papers  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting, 
C.  26,  No.  153),  but  had  probably  died  by  1707  when  Maule  made 
a distribution  of  a part  of  his  property  among  his  children. 

(1) 
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Maule  tells  us  that  he  left  England  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  went  to  Barbados.  After  living  there  for  some  time 
he  removed  to  New  England  because  of  his  health,  and 
settled  in  a town  where  the  streets  rang  “with  the  noise 
of  preaching  and  praying.”  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  this  town  was  Boston,  but  in  any  event 

He  married  (2)  December  7,  1713,  while  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Kendall,  glover,  of  Staffordshire, 
England  (Salem  Friends  Monthly  Meeting  Records  at  Lynn, 
Mass.),  and  as  three  children  followed  this  union  he  may  be 
said  to  have  set  the  example  which  Coke  of  Norfolk  followed 
more  than  a century  later.  He  died  in  1724.  His  will  admitted 
to  probate  July  2,  1724,  names  the  living  children  of  his  first 
wife  and  refers  to  the  children  of  his  second  marriage.  See 
Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Vol.  315,  p.  116. 

Children  : 

Susannah,  b.  Sept.  15,  1671;  m.  (1)  May  1,  1693,  Dr.  Bartholo- 
mew Brown,  (2)  June  19,  1718,  William  McEhrich,  of  Mar- 
blehead. 

Elizabeth,  b.  Sept,  'll,  1673;  m.  Eleazer  Linsey.  See  Essex  Co. 
Deeds,  Vol.  20,  fol.  14. 

Deliverance,  b.  Oct.  21,  1675 ; d.  Sept.  28,  1676. 

Sarah,  b.  Sept.  17,  1677  ; m.  Jan.  24,  1705,  Jonathan  Hart. 

Margaret,  b.  March  20,  1679/80 ; m.  Hanson.  See  will  of 

her  father. 

Peleth,  b.  May  10,  1682 ; d.  young. 

John,  b.  Oct.  9,  1684 ; m.  Mar.  17,  1709,  in  Philadelphia,  Charity 
Jones.  See  Records  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, Book  E.  26,  p.  61. 

Children : Naomi ; Charity,  who  m.  Benj.  Buxton  of 

Smithfield,  It.  I. ; Hannah ; Elizabeth ; Mary.  See  Essex 
Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  95,  fol.  12. 

John  Maule  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1708  and  apparently 
lived  there  until  1711,  when  he  returned  to  Salem.  See 
Essex  Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  22,  fol.  240,  and  Vol.  24,  fol.  133. 
Joseph,  b.  Feb.  16,  1686/7  ; d.  March  14,  1687. 

Joseph,  to  whom  his  mother,  Sarah  Maule,  and  her  other  chil- 
dren deeded  the  Maule  homestead  July  14,  1747.  See  Essex 
Co.  Deeds,  Vol.  91,  fol.  70.  He  m.  at  Lynn,  Nov.  26,  1740, 
Hannah  Johnson. 

Content,  m.  Nicholson  of  Philadelphia. 

Thomas,  m.  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  18,  1744,  Susannah  Hogg. 
See  Records  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
Book  E.  26,  p.  197.  He  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  a 
store  on  Second  Street,  opposite  Christ  Church.  It  is  stated 
in  Nicholson’s  Genealogy  of  the  Maule  Family  that  he  mar- 
ried, second,  Zillah  Walker  of  Great  Valley,  in  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  had  a considerable  family. 
After  this  marriage  he  removed  to  a home  near  Eagle  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Nicholson  states  that 
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he  did  not  find  his  place  of  abode  satisfactory,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  three  years  went  to  Salem,  where,  as  he 
says,  he  found  the  church  members  to  be  like  those  of 
other  New  England  towns,  but  also  found  there  “a  people 
of  few  words  and  good  works”  with  whom  he  joined.  He 
says,  that  this  so  enraged  the  church  members  that 
they  stirred  up  the  rulers  against  him  until  they  fined 
the  man  with  whom  he  lived  fifty  pounds  for  harboring 
him.  This  statement  requires  some  qualification.  On  April 
19,  1669,  the  selectmen  of  Salem  fined  Samuel  Shattuck 
and  Samuel  Robinson  twenty  shillings  each  for  “enter- 
taininge  of  Thomas  Maule,”  and  the  constable  was  directed 
to  warn  them  “not  to  entertayne  him  upon  the  penalty 
of  20  s.  p.  weeke  for  evry  week  after  this  day  and  the 
Constable  to  give  notice  to  Maule  that  he  speedyly  depart 
the  town.”4  Two  weeks  later,  on  May  3,  1669,  the  Quar- 
terly Court  sentenced  Maule  “to  be  whipped  ten  stripes 
well  laid  on”  for  saying  that  Rev.  John  Higginson 
“preached  lies  and  that  his  doctrine  was  of  the  devil.”5 
Although  Shattuck  was  a Quaker,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Maule  had  not  yet  joined  that  sect,  and  that  his 
outburst  against  Pastor  Higginson,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  both  proceedings,  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  dissent  by  a man  whose  tongue  knew  no  curb. 
“Warning  out”  of  newcomers  was  common  procedure  in 
early  New  England  towns,  and  Maule  was  not  in  fact 
required  to  depart;  furthermore,  we  find  that  in  April, 
1672,  the  selectmen  contracted  with  him  “to  ring  the  bell 
and  sweep  the  meetinghouse  for  this  year,  and  he  is  to 
have  six  pounds  for  his  pains.” 6 Certainly  no  Quaker 
would  have  been  allowed  such  a perquisite  in  a puritan 

this  Thomas  was  a son  of  John  Maule,  supra,  who  lived 
for  a few  years  in  Philadelphia  and  was  married  there,  but 
Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Deeds  make  it  clear  that  he  was  a younger 
son  of  Thomas  of  Salem. 

The  foregoing  record  of  Thomas  Maule’s  family  has  been 
gathered  from  Salem  Vital  Records,  Essex  County  Deeds,  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  and  Nicholson’s  Genealogy  of  the 
Maule  Family,  although  the  latter  is  occasionally  in  error. 

* Salem  Town  Records  (printed),  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 

s Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  174. 

6 Salem  Town  Records  (printed),  Vol.  II,  p.  144. 
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church  in  Salem  in  1672;  but  it  is  significant  that  a year 
later  the  selectmen  hired  another  sexton,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Maule  had  become  a Quaker  by  that  time. 

In  September,  1669,  the  young  tailor  acquired  his  first 
land  in  Salem.  It  was  a small  plot  on  the  “South  River 
side  near  the  Harbor,”  with  a barn  upon  it.  It  was 
located  on  the  southerly  side  of  Essex  Street  nearly  oppo- 
site the  house  of  Philip  English,  and  was  later  owned  by 
Daniel  Webb,  in  whose  name  it  appears  on  Phillips’  Map 
of  Part  of  Salem  in  1700. 7 The  bam  was  soon  converted 
into  a dwelling  house  and  shop,  to  which  in  1670  Maule 
brought  his  young  wife  Naomi,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Lindsey,  of  Lynn.  Only  a year  later  he  sold  the  place, 
but  stipulated  that  he  might  retain  possession  for  some 
months. 

In  March,  1672,  he  purchased  his  second  home,  on 
North  Street,  designated  as  Weld’s  Lane  on  Phillips’ 
Map.8  It  is  probable  that  this  place  also  proved  unsuit- 
able for  his  business,  for  only  two  years  later  he  sold  it 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Weld,  “Chirurgeon  General”  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  Expedition  of  1675;  and  shortly  purchased  from 
George  Deane  a small  house  and  lot  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Essex  Street.9  These  buildings  also  were  inadequate 
for  a growing  business,  and  in  December,  1678,  Maule 
contracted  with  Joshua  Buffum  to  construct  a new  dwell- 
ing on  the  lot.  This  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to 
its  owner.  Richard  Croade,  the  adjoining  owner  on  the 
west,  claimed  that  the  new  house  projected  over  his  line, 
and  the  Town  of  Salem  claimed  that  a portion  of  it  stood 
within  the  limits  of  the  street.10  A settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute was  finally  effected,  but  in  1681  Maule  disposed  of 
the  property11  and  purchased  an  ample  lot  of  an  acre 

7 Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  3,  fol.  71  and  124,  and  Vol.  4,  fol. 
99  ; Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  10,  p.  28  ; and  Phillips’  Salem  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

8 Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  3,  fol.  157. 

s Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  4,  fol.  98,  and  Phillips’  Map  D4, 
where  the  parcel  stands  in  the  name  of  Matthew  Estes. 

i°  See  affidavits  of  George  Dean  et  als.,  Essex  County  Deeds, 
Vol.  5,  fol.  105 ; Eleazer  Linsey,  Vol.  6,  fol.  72 ; John  Reeves 
and  Thomas  Robbins,  Vol.  6,  fol.  72;  and  Salem  Town  Records 
(printed),  Vol.  3,  p.  23,  p.  39,  and  p.  135. 

ii  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  fol.  17. 
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and  one-half  on  the  southerly  side  of  Essex  Street,  near 
Cambridge  Street.12  Here  he  erected  a comfortable  home 
that  served  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  long  life, 
although  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  for  a short  time  in 
a house  that  had  been  erected  on  this  land  some  years 
earlier.13 

Maule  also  owned  a piece  of  pasture  land  on  Essex 
Street,  a little  to  the  west  of  this  lot,14  in  the  northwest- 
erly corner  of  which  he  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a small 
meeting-house  for  the  use  of  the  Quakers.  Construction 
was  under  way  in  1688, 15  although  conveyance  was  not 
made  until  1691. 16  For  about  twenty-five  years  this  little 
building  continued  to  be  their  house  of  worship,  but  in 
1714  the  Friends  Society  of  Salem  took  steps  to  secure 
a larger  edifice,  and  the  old  meeting-house  was  sold  to  its 
former  owner.17  The  building  was  used  as  a dwelling 
until  1753,  when  it  was  moved  to  Gallows  Hill  and  used 
as  a pest-house.  In  1864  it  was  removed  to  the  grounds 
of  Essex  Institute,  where  it  still  stands.18  Various  other 
parcels  of  land  in  Salem  were  owned  by  him  at  different 
times,  but  none  of  them  are  so  closely  identified  with  his 
life  in  the  town. 

Maule  followed  his  trade  as  a tailor  for  several  years. 
It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  become  a shopkeeper 
or  merchant  until  after  he  occupied  the  property  on 
the  north  side  of  Essex  Street,  purchased  from  George 
Deane  in  1674;  in  fact  he  is  not  given  that  title  in 
the  records  until  a still  later  date ; but  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  a trader’s  instinct  and  that  he  rapidly  built 
up  a large  and  prosperous  business  in  general  merchan- 
dise. In  1701  he  speaks  of  himself19  as  having  book 
accounts  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere,  and  we  know  that  he  had  customers 

12  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  fol.  26  and  27 ; and  see  Phillips’ 
Map  D4. 

13  Deposition  of  Nathaniel  Felton  and  John  Massey,  Essex 
County  Deeds,  Vol.  13,  fol.  263. 

i * Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  6,  fol.  105,  and  Vol.  8,  fol.  114. 

is  It) id.,  Vol.  8,‘  fol.  112. 

is  Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  fol.  29. 

17  Ibid.,  Vol.  34,  fol.  202. 

is  Perley’s  History  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  271-275. 

19  Maule’s  An  Abstract  of  a Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  9. 
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as  far  distant  as  Virginia.20  In  his  little  manuscript  re- 
ceipt hook  in  the  Essex  Institute  are  found  the  names  of 
many  leading  men  in  Salem  and  Boston.21 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  firmly  believed  in  the  desirability 
of  interest  on  their  money,  and  it  may  he  that  Maule’s 
success  and  popularity  in  trade  were  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  his  practice  of  charging  no  interest  on  obligations 
due  to  him,  for  he  tells  us  that  although  it  was  lawful  he 
regarded  it  as  “not  expedient  for  him  to  do.”  22 

As  his  business  grew,  Maule  secured  the  use  of  a wharf 
and  warehouse  and  later  on  he  owned  one  of  his  own  on 
Winter  Island.  For  a short  time,  also,  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  but  this  was  not  an  important 
feature  of  his  business.23 

That  Maule,  in  spite  of  his  religious  beliefs  and  per- 
sonal characteristics,  was  respected  in  Salem  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  lesser  town  offices  to  which  his  fellow 
townsmen  chose  him.  To  he  sure,  he  refused  to  serve 
as  constable  in  1681,  and  the  selectmen  fined  him  ten 
pounds  for  his  refusal,  but  that  was  the  year  when  he 

20  Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  7,  fol.  12. 

21  Among  the  Salem  names  are  Richard  Croade,  Philip  Eng- 
lish, Thomas  Gardner,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  Benjamin  Gerrish, 
Joseph  Hardy,  William  Hirst,  Deliverance  Parkman,  John  Pil- 
grim, Thomas  Savage,  Stephen  Sewall,  Hilliard  Veren,  and  Isaac 
Waldron ; while  among  those  from  Boston  are  Thomas  Bannis- 
ter, Edward  Brattle,  Edward  Bromheld,  Benjamin  Bullivant, 
Francis  Burroughs,  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Robert  Calef,  Samuel 
Checkley,  John  Eyres,  Francis  Foxcroft,  David  Jeffries,  Daniel 
Lynde,  Edward  Shippen,  John  Soames,  John  Usher  and  others. 

22  An  Abstract  of  a Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  p.  9. 

23  Not  until  1680  did  Maule  have  a special  warehouse  on  the 
water  front,  but  in  that  year  he  contracted  with  John  Tawley, 
who  had  a wharf  on  South  River  near  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  Norman  Streets  (Phillips’  Map  E5)  that  he  would  at 
his  own  expense  construct  and  maintain  on  the  wharf  a ware- 
house, with  space  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  parties,  Maule  to 
have  in  return  a right  to  make  use  of  the  entire  wharf  when 
not  prejudicial  to  Tawley’s  own  use  of  it.  ( Essex  County  Deeds, 
Vol.  5,  fol.  97.)  Some  years  later  he  purchased  from  Benjamin 
Gerrish  a warehouse  on  land  located  near  Fish  Street  on  the 
northerly  side  of  Winter  Island,  but  this  he  sold  in  1699. 
(Essex  County  Deeds,  Vol.  9,  fol.  Ill,  and  Vol.  13,  fol.  79.) 
Maule’s  brick  yard  lay  just  east  of  a lane  (now  Cambridge 
Street)  that  ran  between  the  properties  of  Benjamin  Marston 
and  Daniel  Lambert.  This  he  sold  to  John  Woodwell  in  1689. 
(Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  fol.  24.) 
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was  having  trouble  with  his  neighbors  and  with  the  town 
over  the  location  of  his  recently  constructed  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Essex  Street  and  when  he  was  preparing  to 
build  his  homestead  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  he  had  especial  reasons  for  his  action. 
Later  on  he  did  serve  at  various  times  as  constable,  sur- 
veyor of  fences,  surveyor  of  highways,  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  clerk  of  the  market,  and  in  other  similar 
offices. 

While  serving  as  clerk  of  the  market  in  1705,  he  had 
a strenuous  experience  with  widow  Elizabeth  Haskett,  who 
was  a baker.  The  facts  are  set  out  in  the  records  of  a 
trial  before  the  Quarterly  Court  at  Ipswich  in  March, 
1706. 24  The  complaint  recites  that  the  poor  of  Salem 
had  several  times  complained  to  Maule,  as  clerk  of  the 
market,  that  the  white  bread  sold  at  the  shops  and  by 
the  bakers  was  short  weight  and  called  upon  him  to  act. 
Consequently,  in  the  summer  of  1705,  he  visited  the  shops 
and  weighed  the  bread  and  found  it  “a  quarter  part,  or 
thereabout,  too  light.”  Thereupon  he  seized  it  for  the 
poor,  as  the  law  directed.  He  also  went  to  the  bakers, 
“peticularly  to  Elizabeth  Haskett,”  read  to  them  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  explained  his  duties  as  clerk  of 
the  market.  Upon  asking  Mrs.  Haskett  to  let  him  weigh 
her  bread,  she  replied  that  she  had  none  that  was  under 
weight,  but  Constable  John  West,  one  of  the  corroborating 
witnesses,  testified  that  there  was  “forthwith  a grate  bus- 
ling  in  ye  greate  room,”  and  they  found  there  a large 
basket  of  penny  biscuit.  A seizure  was  attempted,  but 
the  proprietress,  her  two  daughters  and  her  Negro  ser- 
vant gave  battle,  and  the  Negro  finally  made  off  with 
the  bread. 

The  poor  continued  to  complain  about  the  weight  of 
bread  sold  in  Salem,  and  on  November  30,  1705,  Maule, 
seeing  Mrs.  Haskett’s  Negro  man  in  the  street  with  a bag 
of  bread,  seized  it  with  the  aid  of  John  Cooke  and  took 
it  to  his  own  shop  to  weigh.  The  operation  was  not  com- 
pleted, for  the  Negro  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darby,  a daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Haskett,  made  a counter-attack  and  recovered 

2 * Legal  Manuscripts,  Miscellaneous  1636-1898,  in  Essex  Insti- 
tute, recently  located  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Phillips. 
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a portion  of  the  bread,  but  the  portion  that  was  weighed 
was  found  to  be  considerably  under  weight.  These  facts 
were  corroborated  as  to  the  essentials  by  a number  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  trial.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Haskett  filed 
a complaint  against  Maule  for  stealing  her  bread  and 
assaulting  her  Negro  and  gave  bond  to  prosecute  the  mat- 
ter at  the  same  term  that  Maule’s  official  complaint  was 
tried,  but  no  details  are  to  be  found  among  the  papers. 
An  allowance  of  costs  to  Maule  indicates  that  he  won  both 
cases. 

Occasionally  he  refused  to  join  in  public  undertakings, 
as,  for  example,  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Salem  Com- 
mittee of  the  Militia  to  aid  in  providing  the  town  with 
a stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions  against  a time  of 
invasion,  but  refused  in  a letter  that  reminded  them  that  he 
had  never  held  back  from  the  support  of  any  work  among 
the  Salem  people  when  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  his 
religious  faith.  He  accompanied  his  refusal  with  a little 
sermon  to  the  effect  that  in  war,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, there  is  no  benefit.25  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a New  Englander  who  joined  more  lustily 
or  joyfully  in  “spiritual”  combat. 

In  the  Friends  Society  of  Salem  and  Lynn,  Maule  was 
a leader,  and  his  benefactions  indicate  that  he  was  the 
chief  financial  pillar  of  that  organization.  The  earliest 
record  of  his  association  with  it  is  July  14,  1677,  when 
he  was  chosen  “to  keepe  the  booke  of  records  for  friends 
in  Salem,” 26  but  he  must  have  been  a member  of  the 
society  for  some  time  prior  to  that  date. 

In  August,  1681,  it  was  voted  that  the  first-day  meet- 
ings and  the  fifth-day  meetings  should  be  “kept”  at  Maule’s 
house  every  other  week.  In  July,  1680,  he  was  appointed 
to  secure  a conveyance  of  the  Quaker  burying  place,  and 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  having  it  fenced.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1688/9  he  proposed  that  as  a convenience  to  the 
Friends  in  Lynn  a meeting  should  be  held  there  once  a 
month,  and  later  in  that  year  he  urged  that  free  lodging 

25  Maule,  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  175. 

25  Records  of  Friends  Monthly  Meetings,  now  (1935)  deposited 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  Silsbee  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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and  free  pasturage  for  horses  should  be  furnished  to  the 
traveling  preachers. 

He  was  occasionally  a delegate  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  the  Friends,27  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
had  a hand  in  the  passage  of  a vote  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  Salem,  Sept.  5,  1709,  when  a committee  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  from  Cotton  Mather  “if  his  Book 
falsely  called  the  Man  of  God  furnished  &c  be  the  Proof 
he  formerly  promised  y*  ffriends  were  Idolaters  &c,  & 
according  as  they  finde  to  send  one  of  sd.  Books  to  Jno. 
Whighting.” 

Maule  was  a quick-tempered  man,  and  in  spite  of  many 
good  qualities  must  have  been  at  times  an  uncomfortable 
neighbor.  Most  small  towns  have  such  an  one.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  his  name  appears  frequently 
in  the  records  of  the  courts.  We  have  already  noted  that 
soon  after  his  appearance  in  Salem  he  was  whipped  for 
saying  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Higginson  “preached  lies.” 
In  March,  1671/2  he  and  Edward  Sewall  were  fined  for 
breach  of  the  peace,28  and  in  1675  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined  for  working  openly  in  his  shop  on  a 
public  fast  day.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  too  thrifty  to 
waste  his  substance  in  paying  a fine,  for  the  court  records 
show  that  constable  Clifford  was  paid  30d.  “for  whipping 
Thomas  Maule.”  23 

In  his  New  England  Pesecutors  Maided  with  their  own 
Weapons  (p.  16)  Maule  describes  the  whip  used  in  1662, 
when  Magistrate  Walden  ordered  three  Quaker  women  to 
be  whipped  at  the  tail  of  a cart  through  eleven  towns 
from  Dover,  N.  H.,  to  Dedham  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
He  says  it  was  made  of  three  knotted  cords,  and  that  it 
was  laid  on  “as  if  it  were  possible  the  Knots  might  Kiss 
the  Bones,”  but  this  hardly  accords  with  his  own  prefer- 
ence to  endure  the  lash  rather  than  pay  a fine. 

In  November,  1681,  Maule  and  his  wife  were  tried  for 
beating  their  indentured  maid  servant,  Joane  Suiflan 

27  Records  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  Boston,  Salem  and  Hamp- 
ton, deposited  (1935)  at  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  E.  I. 

28  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  410. 

29  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  63,  p.  103,  and  p.  117. 
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(Sullivan),  who  testified  that  her  master  had  whipped  her 
with  a “mauntee”  and  also  that  she  had  been  compelled 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  a fast  day.  There  were 
corroborating  witnesses  against  both  Maule  and  his  wife, 
but  as  between  a Quaker  merchant  and  a Catholic  maid 
servant  who  had  carelessly  stated  that  the  church  service 
at  Salem  was  “a  devilish  place,  for  they  did  not  go  to 
Mast,”  the  puritan  magistrates  found  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
missing the  case.30 

In  April,  1682,  he  was  involved  in  trouble  with  some 
of  his  neighbors’  children.  The  court  records  are  quite 
clear  as  to  what  happened,  although  the  order  of  events 
is  rather  uncertain.  It  would  appear  that  Maule  was 
working  in  his  barn  one  Sunday  and  a number  of  children 
gathered  around.  Thomas  Deane  and  Charles  Phillips 
threw  stones  at  him  or  at  the  barn  and  young  Deane  prod- 
ded him  with  a stick  through  a hole  in  the  wall.  Maule 
evidently  rushed  out  upon  them,  and  as  usual  in  such 
cases  caught  the  smallest  boy,  in  the  person  of  George 
Deane,  Jr.,  whom  he  shut  up  in  the  barn.  The  boy  cried 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth  demanded  his  release,  whereupon 
Maule  struck  her  with  a stick.  Then  Thomas  Deane 
attempted  a rescue  of  his  brother  and  was  hit  with  a 
sod  spade.  Finally  Maule  went  to  his  house  and  the 
boys  stoned  his  barn  and  sent  word  to  him  that  if  he 
would  come  out  they  would  drub  him.  In  the  evening 
someone  cut  down  some  of  his  apple  trees.  In  June  the 
matter  found  its  way  into  the  Quarterly  Court,  but  the 
magistrates  contented  themselves  with  admonishing  Maule 
and  the  boys,  and  ordering  all  parties  to  bear  their  own 
costs.31 

In  1681  Maule  entered  a complaint  against  one  of  his 
neighbors,  William  King,  that  resulted  in  a trial  for 
blasphemy  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston.  On 
August  16  the  two  men  engaged  in  a religious  discussion 
and  King  became  greatly  excited,  declared  himself  to 
be  the  “eternall  Son  of  God,”  attacked  Maule,  spit  in 

30  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts,  Essex  County, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  222-226.  For  other  cases  see  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  p. 
156,  and  pp.  340-348. 

si  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  340-343,  and  Vol.  VIII,  p.  346. 
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his  face,  and  dared  him  to  go  before  a magistrate,  where 
King  proposed  to  repeat  his  statement.  Thereupon  they 
hastened  to  the  home  of  Bartholomew  Gedney,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  porch  with  a friend  or  two.  To  that  magis- 
trate Maule  made  complaint,  and  King  in  great  excite- 
ment reiterated  his  assertions.  Gedney  wisely  postponed 
the  matter  for  a few  days,  but  as  King  persisted  in  his 
statements  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  Boston,  to  await 
trial  “as  a Capitoll  offender.”32 

The  case  came  on  for  trial  on  September  13  and  Maule 
testified  to  the  facts.  It  is  clear  that  his  action  in  the 
matter  had  been  much  criticized  in  Salem,  and  the  records 
tell  us  that  Robert  Kitchin  gave  him  a caning  for  it  the 
day  before  the  trial,  while  Maule  was  checking  his  mer- 
chandise on  Tawley’s  Wharf,33  hut  in  his  testimony  Maule 
asserts  that  his  action  had  been  governed  by  a sense  of 
duty  to  God. 

There  was  no  defence  upon  the  facts,  as  Magistrate 
Gedney’s  report  and  the  testimony  of  his  friends  corrobo- 
rated Maule,  but  Mrs.  King  filed  a pathetic  affidavit 
in  which  she  declared  that  while  her  husband  was  able 
to  follow  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a carpenter, 
he  had  for  years  been  “crazy,”  and  she  prayed  the 
court  to  consider  his  language  as  but  “ye  high  conseits 
of  a distempered  man”  who  had  been  provoked  to  his  wild 
talk  by  the  complainant.  Her  plea  was  seconded  by  a 
similar  affidavit  signed  by  more  than  thirty  solid  citizens 
of  Salem  to  the  effect  that  King  was  “a  man  crazy  in  his 
head,  especially  if  opposed  in  his  discourse  concerning 
Religion,”  that  he  was  “dilligent  in  his  calling  & for  the 
most  part  sober  if  not  provoked  by  persons  that  want  dis- 
cretion ; as  he  was  att  this  time.”  They  condemned  King’s 
blasphemy  but  asked  the  court  to  consider  the  conditions. 

Maule,  also,  after  giving  his  testimony,  presented  an 
affidavit  in  which  he  asked  the  court  to  consider  whether 
King  was  not  “soe  far  transported  at  some  times  beyond 
sence  and  reson  that  hee  neither  knoweth  what  he  saith 
or  doeth,”  and  he  expressed  deep  sorrow  that  he  had  ever 

32  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  2021. 

33  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  2021  and  No. 
28860. 
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yielded  to  King’s  challenge  to  take  the  matter  before  a 
magistrate. 

Under  the  law  and  upon  the  admitted  facts  King  was 
found  guilty  of  a capital  crime,  but  a happy  solution  fol- 
lowed upon  his  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  pardon, 
in  which  he  promised  to  behave  himself  if  they  would  let 
him  go  home  to  Salem,  for  on  October  25  he  was  set 
free.34 

Thus  far  Maule’s  difficulties  in  the  courts  were  purely 
local,  but  in  1695  he  published  a book  which  was  to  bring 
him  before  the  public  of  Massachusetts  Bay  as  a harsh 
critic  of  the  provincial  government  and  the  churches,  and 
make  him  defendant  in  the  first  criminal  action  involving 
freedom  of  the  press  to  be  tried  in  the  American  colonies. 
The  volume  was  entitled,  “Truth  held  Forth  and  Main- 
tained According  to  the  Testimony  of  the  holy  Prophets, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  lately 
inflicted  upon  New  England  by  Witchcraft.  . . .”  Un- 
able to  get  it  licensed  or  printed  in  Boston,  he  obtained  a 
license  in  Kew  York  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  William 
Bradford.  Printed  copies  reached  Kew  England  in  the 
fall  of  1695. 

The  Preface  is  dated,  “From  my  dwelling-house  at 
Salem  in  ISTew-England,  1st  3d  Mon.  1690,”  and  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  the  author  affixed  the  date,  “4th  1st  Mon. 
1694.”  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  period  of  nearly 
four  years  represents  the  time  of  incubation  and  prepara- 
tion. The  long  delay  between  completion  and  publication, 
which  is  referred  to  in  an  apologetic  note  at  the  end  of 
the  Preface,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  distance  of  the 
printer  and  the  magnitude  of  the  job  for  such  an  outfit 
as  he  then  had,  for  up  to  this  time  Bradford  had  produced 
no  book  of  half  the  size. 

The  volume  is  mainly  an  exegesis  of  Maule’s  views  of 
religion  in  general  and  a defence  of  Quaker  tenets  in 
particular,  togther  with  a cordial  lambasting  of  the  Puri- 
tan Theocracy  for  its  hatred  and  persecution  of  that  sect. 
There  is  also  much  hot  criticism  of  the  provincial  authori- 
se Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  39,  p.  725. 
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ties.  The  style  is  involved,  and  sentences  two  or  three  pages 
in  length,  interlarded  with  Biblical  quotations  and  pious 
ejaculations,  are  not  uncommon.  Punctuation  follows 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter’s  rule  of  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  the  volume  affords  adequate  ground  for  the  author’s 
verse  at  the  end  of  the  Preface : 

Humane  Learning  I have  not, 

God  doth  to  me  afford. 

His  Teaching  by  his  Spirit  good, 

To  understand  his  Word. 

The  “Hireling  Teachers”  of  puritan  Massachusetts  Bay 
are  objects  of  the  author’s  especial  attack,  and  he  argues 
that  “forced  Maintenance  for  Preaching,  is  not  according 
to  the  Rule  of  God,”  and  that  the  Puritan  Church  Gov- 
ernment or  Gospel  Order  is  inconsistent  with  “Gods  holy 
Truth.”35  He  speaks  with  scorn  of  the  puritan  priests  who 
“serve  a time  in  Schools  of  Learning,  by  which  they  gather 
outward  Knowledge  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latine  Phrases, 
also  Arts  in  other  things,  which  the  holy  men  of  God  did 
never  practise,”  and  he  suggests  that  it  were  better  for 
them  to  work  with  their  hands  for  “outward  subsistence.”36 

“But,”  says  Maule,  “I  would  not  have  any  to  misunder- 
stand me  or  to  think  that  I am  against  all  outward  Learn- 
ing, for  that  is  not  my  drift,  * * * the  Knowledge  of 
Tongues  and  Languages  having  their  proper  Uses,  which 
are  not  evil  in  themselves,  and  Schools  of  Learning  I 
acknowledge  there  ought  to  be.”  Nevertheless,  he  asserts 
that  education  cannot  be  upheld  to  the  end  that  “none 
without  humane  Learning  are  capable  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.”  37 

The  “divers  Perswasions”  in  religion  he  regards  as 
undesirable,  but  his  solution,  like  that  of  the  other  sects, 
lay  in  the  conformity  of  all  to  his  own  beliefs.  He  sums 
up  his  position  in  the  ditty: 

When  all  the  scattered  Sheep  shall  come 
Into  the  Fold,  in  which  are  some, 

Then  will  the  faithful  come  to  see 
Christs  Church  in  glorious  State  to  be.38 

35  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  39  ff. 

so  Ibid.,  pp.  99  ff. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

38  Ibid.,  Ch.  XXV. 
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The  Puritans  are  charged  with  cruelties  to  the  Indians 
akin  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  while  cheating  and  plying 
them  with  rum  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  furs 
are  declared  to  be  commonplace  and  Maule  takes  a fling 
at  efforts  to  convert  them  with  a declaration  that  praying 
Indians  have  exceeded  “cursing”  Indians  in  mischief,  and 
are  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  if  they  had  never  prayed, 
so  that  the  great  sums  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  have  been  wasted.39 

By  all  means  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book 
is  that  dealing  with  the  Salem  Witchcraft  Delusion.40  It 
was  written  during  the  progress  of  the  affair  and  was  com- 
pleted just  after  the  final  trials  at  Salem  in  January, 
1692/3.  The  matter  is  presented  as  a visitation  of  God’s 
wrath  upon  ISTew  England  for  its  persecution  of  the  Quak- 
ers and  for  its  other  sins,  and  Maule  declares  that  not 
less  than  five  hundred  persons  “(some  say  700)”  were 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  that  “there  is  now  this  present 
year  1692  one  hundred  and  twenty  which  are  apprehended 
for  witchcraft,  of  which  there  are  twenty  put  to  death 
and  about  twenty  more  condemned  to  dye ; but  by  reason 
that  the  Spectre  hath  accused  some  Priest41  and  others 
accounted  eminent,  the  Rulers  have  abated  their  speedy 
work”  and  released  many  from  prison,  although  by  the 
spectre  evidence  they  were  equally  guilty  with  those  who 
had  been  executed. 

It  is  evident  that  he  understood  the  mob  spirit  of  the 
community  that  urged  on  the  witchcraft  prosecutions  and 
became  the  moving  element  in  the  savage  proceedings  of 
the  summer  months ; and  he  says  that  the  strange  actions 
and  wild  claims  and  charges  of  the  afflicted  girls  were 
almost  beyond  belief,  although  it  is  very  apparent  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  regarded  them  as  imposters. 

As  to  those  who  confessed  themselves  to  be  witches,  he 
says  that  some  were  deluded  into  charging  themselves  with 
acts  of  which  they  were  not  guilty,  and  that  some  of  them 

3a  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  pp.  212-214 

40  Ibid.,  Ch.  XXIX. 

41  Probably  Kev.  Jeremiah  Shepard,  the  “Lynn  Priest”  whom 
he  elsewhere  refers  to  as  one  who  was  “most  forward”  to  con- 
vict the  accused  by  spectre  evidence  but  who  was  himself 
shortly  accused  in  the  same  manner. 
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stated  to  him  that  when  they  were  accused  they  were  “be- 
side themselves”  and  out  of  their  “natural  understanding,” 
and  when  they  saw  that  all  who  did  not  confess  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  ministers  on  one  side  and  their  friends 
on  the  other  all  urged  confession,  they  yielded,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  their  own  lives.42 

Maule  makes  it  clear  that  he  believed  in  witchcraft,43 
and  Rev.  John  Hale,  of  Beverly,  who  was  active  in  the 
Salem  prosecutions,  states44  that  at  the  execution  of  Brid- 
get Bishop,  Maule  declared  in  his  hearing  that  if  she 
were  to  ask  him  to  pray  with  her  he  would  refuse  because 
she  was  a witch,  and  Hale  also  says  that  Mrs.  Maule 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  the  woman  at  her  trial.45 
Nevertheless,  Maule’s  views  on  witchcraft  were  very  lib- 
eral for  his  time,  and  he  declared  that  “it  were  better 
that  one  hundred  witches  should  live  than  that  one  person 
he  put  to  death  for  a witch,  which  is  not  a witch.” 46 
He  also  holds  that  witches  are  of  different  kinds,  “and 
if  any  be  convicted  of  Murder,  they  ought  to  dye,  hut  if 
men  once  maintain  it  lawful  to  put  all  to  Death  for 
Witches  in  whose  likeness  the  Devil  may  appear  and  work 
like  Wickedness  as  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  put 
to  Death  [at  Salem],  they  may  (I  believe)  put  to  death 
for  Witches  the  greatest  part  of  People  now  in  the  World.” 
In  his  opinion  true  religious  wisdom,  possessed  only  by 
true  believers,  could  alone  determine  guilt  of  witchcraft. 
At  the  same  time  he  curiously  enough  accepted  the  belief 
held  by  the  judges  and  the  managers  of  the  witchcraft 
cases  that  the  devil  could  not  act  in  the  spectre  of  a right- 
eous and  innocent  person;  and  he  apparently  failed  to 
understand  that  the  firm  application  of  this  doctrine  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  accused 

42  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  pp.  178  and  187-190. 

43  ibid.,  p.  175. 

44  A Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft,  1702,  p. 
156. 

45  Richard  Chamberlain  in  his  Lithobolia,  London,  1698,  re- 
fers to  demonstrations  of  witchcraft  at  the  house  of  George 
Walters,  a Quaker,  on  Great  Island,  N.  H.,  in  June,  1682,  and 
says  that  they  were  certified  by  several  persons  “of  note,” 
among  whom  he  names  “Thomas  Maule  of  Salem  in  N.  E. 
merchant.” — Burr,  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases,  p.  69. 

46  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained,  p.  185. 
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whom  he  evidently  believed  to  be  innocent.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  hatred  of  the  “Boston  Priests”  led  him 
to  accept  the  doctrine  which  they  were  opposing  in  their 
effort  to  secure  the  very  results  that  Maule  would  have 
us  believe  he  also  desired.47 

As  one  reads  his  discussion  of  the  subject  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  indefinite  views  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  detecting,  proving,  and  punishing 
witchcraft  are  similar  to  those  proclaimed  some  years 
later  by  Robert  Calef  in  his  More  Wonders  of  the  Invis- 
ible World,  London,  1700.  The  two  men  had  business 
relations  and  Calef  became  a surety  on  a recognizance 
bond  in  the  criminal  action  brought  against  Maule  in 
1695  as  a result  of  the  publication  of  Truth  held  Forth 
and  Maintained .48  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Calef  was  familiar  with  Maule’s  book  which  was  pub- 
lished nearly  a year  and  a half  before  he  had  finished 
writing  his  own  in  August,  1697,  and  five  years  before 
he  had  published  it.  Both  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  court  proceedings,  but  their  criticism  was 
not  constructive.  Neither  of  them  could  point  a way  out 
of  the  dilemma.49 

A book  so  full  of  criticism  and  castigation  of  puritan 
sins  and  misdeeds,  with  especial  emphasis  on  those  of  the 
rulers  and  the  clergy,  as  was  Truth  held  Forth  and  Main- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  when  it  reached 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Maule  was  shortly  held  to 
account  in  the  courts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council 
on  December  12,  1695,  it  was  ordered  that  Maule  should 
be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Council,  and  that  his 
house  and  the  book  stores  should  be  searched  and  all  copies 
of  his  book  seized.50 

47  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained , pp.  191-192. 

48  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327A. 

49  Those  who  have  hailed  Calef  as  the  original  New  England 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft  will  do  well  to  consider 
not  only  the  earlier  writings  of  Thomas  Maule  but  the  words 
and  efforts  of  the  Boston  ministers  who  under  the  leadership 
of  Willard  and  the  Mathers  had  in  fact  made  an  end  of  witch- 
craft trials  in  Massachusetts  before  Calef  ever  touched  pen  to 
paper. 

so  Mass.  General  Court  Records,  1689-1698,  p.  436,  have  the 
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Sheriff  George  Corwin  (Curwen)  acted  promptly,  for  on 
December  14  he  made  return  that  he  had  seized  thirty 
of  the  offending  books  at  Maule’s  house  and  that  he  had 
arrested  the  author  and  lodged  him  in  Salem  gaol.  Thence 
the  jailer  and  deputy  sheriff,  Jeremiah  Neale,  took  him 
to  Boston  for  the  hearing,  which  was  held  on  December 
19,  1695. 51 

The  official  report  states  that  Maule  “owned  the  Booke 
to  be  his  and  that  he  wrote  it,  except  errors  committed 
by  the  Printer,”  whereupon  the  Council  ordered  that 
copies  of  the  book  seized  both  at  Boston  and  Salem  should 
be  publicly  burned  “here  and  there”  and  that  Maule 

following  entry : 

“Upon  perusal  of  a printed  Pamphlet  Entituled  Truth  held 
Forth  and  Maintained,  put  forth  in  the  Name  of  Thomas  Maule, 
said  to  be  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  containing  many  Notorious 
and  Wicked  Lies,  and  Slanders  not  only  on  private  persons,  hut 
upon  Government,  and  also  divers  Corrupt  and  pernicious  Doc- 
trines, utterly  subversive  of  the  True  Christian  and  professed 
Faith — 

“Ordered 

“That  a Warrant  be  made  out  unto  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  or 
his  Deputy  forthwith  to  Search  the  House  of  Thomas  Maule 
of  Salem,  and  other  places,  where  he  may  be  informed  any 
of  the  said  Books  are,  And  to  Seize  and  Secure  the  same  And 
also  to  cause  the  said  Maule  to  Appear  before  the  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, and  Council  on  Thursday  the  19th  Currant  at  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  to  answer  what  shall  be  Objected  against  him  on 
his  Majesties  behalf  in  the  Premises,  As  also  that  a Warrant 
be  made  out  to  search  all  Booksellers  Shops  where  any  of  said 
Pamphlets  are  or  may  be  exposed  to  sale  and  to  secure  the 
same. 

“William  Stoughton” 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  two 
days  later  ( Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  XI,  doc.  101C)  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  official  records,  and  was  probably 
intended  merely  as  a spur  to  action  by  the  Council.  After  a 
recital  of  charges  that  reminds  the  reader  of  the  style  of 
Maule’s  bitterest  enemy,  Cotton  Mather,  the  document  con- 
tinues : 

“The  Representatives  of  this  His  Majesties  Province  humbly 
pray  that  the  premises  may  be  enquired  into,  and  some  suitable 
Testimony  born  against  the  Author  and  his  evil  work.  Dec. 
14tii ; 1695  Read  & Voted  in  the  house  of  Representatives  & 
past  in  the  Affirmative  & sent  up  to  the  honble  Lt.  Govr  & 
Council  for  a Concurrence. 

“Nehemiah  Jewett,  Speaker.” 

51  The  form  of  the  warrant,  which  followed  closely  the  Coun- 
cil’s order,  may  be  found  in  Maule’s  Ncw-England  Pesecutors 
Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons  (New  York,  1697),  p.  53,  and 
the  sheriff’s  return  is  there  printed  at  p.  54. 
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should  give  bond  in  two  hundred  pounds,  with  two  sure- 
ties in  a hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Court  of  Assize  & General  Goale 
Delivery  in  Essex  County.52  The  next  day  Maule  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  and  gave  this  bond, 
with  Thomas  Bannister  of  Boston,  shopkeeper,  and  Robert 
Calef,  of  Boston,  clothier,  as  sureties.53 

A far  more  picturesque  account  of  the  matter  is  given 
by  the  defendant,54  who  states  that  the  Council  began  by 
asking  “divers  ensnaring  questions,”  whereupon  he  denied 
their  power  to  compel  him  to  answer  and  their  right  to 
bring  him  to  Boston  for  trial,  and  demanded  a trial  in 
Essex  County  before  a jury  “of  his  equals.”  To  this  the 
Council  assented,  upon  condition  that  he  give  bond  in  four 
hundred  pounds.  As  to  the  size  of  this  bond  Maule  is 
clearly  in  error,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  merely 
added  the  separate  liabilities  of  himself  and  his  sureties 
or  is  guilty  of  a type  of  exaggeration  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally indulged  when  recounting  his  troubles. 

Judge  Sewall  gives  us  a third  account  of  the  hearing 
in  his  Diary  (Vol.  I,  p.  416),  and  says  that  while  Maule 
owned  that  he  had  written  the  book,  he  would  not  own 
particular  statements  in  it  until  he  could  see  his  manu- 
script, which  was  still  with  Bradford  in  New  York.  He 
says,  also,  that  Maule  admitted  certain  errors  of  fact  in 
the  book,  and  that  he  was  apparently  surprised  at  the 
character  of  the  complaint  against  him,  as  he  had  his 
Bible  under  his  arm,  as  though  expecting  to  be  examined 
on  religious  matters. 

Sewall  states  in  the  Diary  that  pages  112,  113  were 
chiefly  relied  on  for  the  case  against  Maule,  but  reference 
to  them  shows  nothing  of  an  actionable  nature.  On  the 
memorandum  written  by  Judge  Sewall  concerning  the 
recognizance  bond  given  by  Maule  upon  transfer  of  his 
case  to  Essex  County  for  trial55  is  a notation  in  his  hand, 
“31,  p.  212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  &c.” 
Pages  212-219  of  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  con- 

52  Massachusetts  Council  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  372. 

53  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A. 

54  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 
p.  55. 

55  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A,  1. 
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stitute  Chapter  31,  which  contains  a harsh  attack  npon 
the  “chief  prosecuting  Priests  and  Rulers  in  New  Eng- 
land.” Obviously  the  judge’s  memory  was  at  fault  when 
he  penned  his  diary. 

The  next  session  of  the  criminal  court  for  Essex  County 
was  held  at  Ipswich  in  May,  1696.  The  records  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature  contain  only  a brief  and 
formal  reference  to  the  matter,  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
fendant was  bound  over  to  the  fall  session  of  the  court  at 
Salem  under  a bond  for  two  hundred  pounds,  upon  which 
John  Loder  and  John  Woodwell  became  sureties.50  The 
only  detailed  account  of  this  hearing  is  found  in  New 
England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons. 
Probably  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  bias,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  accuracy  of 
Maule’s  account,  which  was  never  deniel  by  the  persons 
involved. 

He  says  that  at  the  opening  of  the  case  he  was  asked 
by  the  court,  which  consisted  of  Judges  Thomas  Danforth, 
Elisha  Cooke  and  Samuel  Sewall,  if  he  admitted  that 
the  hook  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  was  “put 
forth”  by  him,  to  which  he  replied,  after  examining  a 
copy,  that  except  for  printer’s  errors  and  some  mistakes 
of  the  author,  “common  to  good  hooks,”  he  believed  the 
statements  in  it  to  be  true  and  would  maintain  them. 
He  was  then  informed  by  the  court  that  he  must  answer 
for  printing  the  book  without  license,  to  which  he  replied 
that  he  had  the  liberty  of  a British  subject  to  print  the 
book  and  the  right  of  an  English  merchant  to  sell  it  like 
other  goods. 

Anthony  Checkley,  the  King’s  attorney,  argued  that 
Maule  could  not  dispose  of  this  book  like  lawful  goods 
because  of  its  lies  against  the  churches  and  government 
of  the  province,  and  because  of  its  false  religious  doctrine 
and  scandalous  statements  about  private  persons;  to  all 
of  which  Maule  replied  that  this  had  not  been  proved, 
but  even  if  true  the  things  complained  of  did  not  differ 
from  criticism  which  the  “Puritan  priests”  were  accus- 
tomed to  direct  against  the  Church  of  England  and  all 
56  Records  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  1686-1700,  p.  72  and 

p.  80. 
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other  dissenters  from  their  own  forms  of  worship.  He 
taunted  the  court  with  the  judgments  of  God  that  had 
come  upon  the  province  because  of  these  “unrighteous 
works,”  so  that  the  people  were  murdering  one  another 
“through  the  Devils  accusation,  by  Spectre  Evidence,  ac- 
cusing both  Priests,  Rulers  and  People  of  being  Witches.” 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  novel  in  this  statement  in 
Essex  County  in  1696,  hut  it  appears  to  have  angered  the 
court,  for  Judge  Elisha  Cooke  denounced  the  defendant 
as  a “horrible  Lyar”  and  warned  him  to  forbear  or  he 
would  suffer  for  his  accusations. 

Maule  replied  that  his  statements  were  true  and  that 
as  long  as  he  did  not  depart  from  truth  he  did  not  fear 
their  “Whip,  Gaol  or  Gallows,”  and  he  reminded  them 
that  he  had  been  five  times  imprisoned  and  twice  whipped, 
and  that  in  this  very  case  they  had  already  imprisoned 
him  and  burned  his  books,  but  had  as  yet  given  him  no 
particulars  of  the  charges  against  him.57 

It  is  probable  that  the  Court  had  intended  to  try  him 
only  for  publishing  his  book,  but  that  the  character  of  his 
argument  led  to  a decision  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
complaint.  At  any  rate  Judge  Danforth  ordered  that  he 
should  have  a copy  of  the  charges  and  opportunity  to  con- 
sider them  until  the  next  term  at  Salem,  upon  renewal  of 
his  bond.  The  court  did  not  sit  in  Salem  until  November, 
when  the  grand  jury  indicted  him  not  only  for  publishing 
the  book  but  for  “saying  what  he  did  before  the  honorable 
Court  at  Ipswich  in  May  last.”58  The  case  came  on  for 
trial  Nov.  11,  1696,  before  the  same  judges  who  presided 
at  Ipswich.  Maule  was  represented  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bul- 
livant,  the  Boston  apothecary,  who  argued  several  formal 
pleas.59  Checkley,  as  King’s  attorney,  argued  briefly  in 

57  Maule  states  in  the  preface  of  New-England  Pesecutors 
Mauled  with  their  own  Weapons  that  he  was  imprisoned  nearly 
a year  while  waiting  for  his  trial. 

58  Early  Files  Suffolk  County  Court  Cases,  No.  3327,  A,  2. 

59  These  pleas  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  indictment  was  uncertain  in  its  statement  of  the  acts 
complained  of. 

2. _  Neither  county,  year  nor  day  of  the  offence  were  named. 

3.  The  presentment  was  not  made  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
nor  was  his  name  properly  stated  in  it. 

4.  The  presentment  was  not  laid  upon  oath. 
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reply.  The  court  promptly  overruled  all  the  pleas,  and 
Maule  was  “left  to  say  for  himself”  from  that  point  on.60 

Again  the  official  record61  is  prosaic,  and  recites  only 
that  Maule  was  indicted  for  the  publication  of  his  book, 
“Wherein  is  contained  divers  Slanders  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Churches  of  this  Province,”  that  he  was  put 
on  trial,  at  Salem,  before  a jury,  of  which  Capt.  John 
Turner  was  foreman,  and  that  the  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  “Not.  Guilty  according  to  Indictment.”62 

Maule’s  own  account  of  the  matter  shows  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  “say  for  himself”  very  effectively.  He  opened 
with  a speech  which  at  the  present  day  would  put  a defen- 
dant behind  the  bars  for  contempt  of  court : 

“To  you  who  have  set  yourseles  to  be  Judges  in  this  case 
against  me  as  you  are  invested  with  Magistratical  Power  by 
Commission  from  the  King,  I do  respect  you,  but  wherein 
you  do  assume  to  yourselves  the  Power  of  the  Bishops  Court, 
as  in  this  case,  I do  no  more  value  you  than  I do  Jack-straw. 
And  if  you  approve  yourselves  wise  men,  you  ought  to  mend 
the  many  Rents  by  you  already  made,  through  the  misman- 
agement of  the  Trust  committed  to  your  charge,  before  you 
proceed  to  make  a further  breach  upon  me,  who  has  not 
given  you  any  just  occasion  so  to  do,  which  if  you  are 
resolved  to  make  a Rod  for  me,  that  it  may  be  easie,  for  the 
more  ease  of  your  own  that  is  to  come,  for  it  is  said  by  him 
that  cannot  lye,  the  same  measure  that  men  make,  the  same 
shall  he  made  to  them  Again;  and  if  your  Power  by  which 
you  act  against  me,  do  long  continue,  he  that  now  enjoys 
a good  Estate,  under  your  Government,  in  seven  years  time, 

5.  The  jury  were  improperly  sworn. 

6.  Even  if  it  were  true  as  charged,  that  the  defendant  had 
said  that  there  were  as  great  mistakes  in  the  Scriptures  as  in 
his  book,  the  charge  had  no  meaning,  for  there  were  profane 
as  well  as  holy  scriptures,  and  the  defendant  might  well  have 
meant  the  former. 

7.  The  charges  were  not  declared  to  be  against  the  peace  of 
the  King  or  even  a misdemeanor. 

so  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  with  their  own  Weapons, 

p.  60. 

61  Records  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, 1686-1700,  p.  80. 

62  The  names  of  the  jurors  on  Page  76  of  the  record  show 
that  John  Turner  was  foreman  of  the  “2nd  Jury  of  Tryals,”  on 
which  also  served  Thomas  Flint,  Daniel  King,  James  Houlton, 
Samuel  Woodwell,  Thomas  Flint,  Jr.,  Joseph  Eveleth,  Nicholas 
Merritt,  Aquilla  Ramsdell,  John  Gowing,  John  Potter  and 
Samuel  Killum. 
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after  this  rate,  may  not  be  left  worth  a Grote;  for  as  you 
are  set  to  watch  over  the  People,  things  are  at  that  pass, 
through  your  means,  that  they  have  the  greater  need  to 
watch  over  you,  otherwise  they  are  like  to  be  undone  by  the 
heavy  burdens  you  lay  upon  them.” 

Then  Judge  Danforth  addressed  the  jury.  Our  only 
knowledge  of  what  he  said  depends  on  Maule’s  record, 
which  indicates  that  court  procedure  of  that  period  was 
less  judicial  than  that  with  which  we  are  today  familiar. 
Said  the  Judge: 

“You  have  heard  the  Cause,  which  with  the  Book  is  now 
committed  to  your  hands,  who  have  taken  a Solemn  oath  to 
do  the  thing  that  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  as  near  as  you 
can;  therefore  you  ought  well  to  consider  the  horrid  Wicked- 
ness of  Thomas  Maule’s  setting  forth  the  Book  now  before 
you,  in  which  there  is  contained  a great  deal  of  blasphemous 
matter  against  the  Churches  and  Government  of  this  Prov- 
ince. You  well  know,  that  when  the  Husbandman  hath 
taken  great  care  and  labour  to  fence  in  his  field  of  wheat, 
and  there  comes  a ravenous  Creature  and  makes  a Gap 
through  the  Fence  for  other  like  Creatures  to  go  through 
and  spoil  the  Corn,  and  to  trample  down  and  lay  waste  the 
Husbandman’s  Field,  will  he  not  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  destroy  such  a ravenous  Creature  that  does  so?  how 
much  the  more  are  we  to  preserve  the  Hedge  of  the  good 
Husbandman  with  which  he  hath  by  his  ordinances,  and 
good  Government,  fenced  and  hedged  his  Churches  and 
People  in  this  Province,  against  which  the  wicked  work  of 
Thomas  Maule  doth  wholly  tend  to  overthrow  all  good  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth  which  God  hath  planted  amongst 
his  People  in  this  Province;  which  Cause  with  the  said 
Maule’s  Book  is  now  before  you,  to  do  that  which  is  right 
relating  thereunto,  as  near  as  God  shall  enable.” 

Then  Maule  closed  the  trial  with  the  following  address 
to  the  jury:64 

“Jury  look  well  to  the  work  which  you  are  now  going  to 
do,  the  Cause  is  now  committed  to  you,  who  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  King’s  Law;  no  Law  of  our  Nation  have  I 
broken,  as  to  you  will  appear;  the  Book  has  no  evidence  in 
Law  against  me,  further  than  to  you  it  doth  appear,  I have 

83  New-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 

pp.  60-61. 

84  Ibid.,  pp.  61-62. 
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writ  or  caused  to  be  printed  anything  contrary  to  sound 
Doctrine,  and  Inconsistent  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
which  if  you  take  up  with  any  part  of  these  Judges  unjust 
charge  against  me,  and  say  there  is  such  like  matter  in  my 
Book  as  they  Charge  me  with,  you  may  seek  the  Printer  for 
satisfaction,  for  of  any  such  like  matter  in  the  Book  I know 
not,  and  my  hand  is  only  to  my  copy,  which  is  now  in  an- 
other Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  and  my  name 
to  my  Book  made  by  the  Printer  does  not  in  Law  evidence 
to  prove  the  same  to  be  Thomas  Maule,  no  more  than  the 
Spectre  evidence  in  the  Law,  is  of  force  or  validity  to  prove 
the  person  accused  by  said  Evidence  to  be  the  Witch ; there- 
fore Jury  look  well  to  your  work,  for  you  have  sworn  True 
Tryal  to  make  and  just  Verdict  give,  which  if  you  miss  of 
doing  me  justice,  the  fault  will  lie  on  your  part,  for  these 
my  Accusers  on  the  bench,  are  but  as  Clerks,  to  conclude 
your  work  with  Amen.” 

The  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
judges,  but  the  prisoner  was  set  free,  with  a remark  by 
Danforth  to  the  effect  that  although  he  had  escaped 
the  hand  of  man,  he  had  not  escaped  the  hand  of  God, 
who  would  reserve  him  for  future  judgment.  The  feeling 
of  the  judges  is  clearly  indicated  by  Judge  Sewall’s  brief 
entry  in  his  diary,65  in  which  he  expresses  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  a jury  upon  which  sat  Capt.  [John]  Turner 
and  Capt.  [Daniel]  King  should  bring  in  such  a verdict. 

Maule’s  management  of  the  case,  especially  his  clos- 
ing argument,  was  extremely  adroit.  He  took  full 
advantage  of  the  slight  doubt  that  existed  in  connection 
with  the  proof  of  publication,  and  played  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  jury  in  likening  the  evidence  against  him  to 
the  spectral  evidence  in  the  recent  witchcraft  cases  which 
had  caused  so  many  miscarriages  of  jiistice.  His  closing 
appeal  that,  the  responsibility  was  that  of  the  jury,  and 
not  that  of  the  judges,  raised  a point  by  means  of  which 
Zenger’s  attorney  secured  his  acquittal  in  a similar  case 
more  than  a generation  later,  and  could  not  have  failed 
of  effect  upon  a group  of  men,  some  of  whom  must  have 
heard  the  jury  bring  in  two  verdicts  of  not  guilty  in  the 
witchcraft  trial  of  poor  Rebecca  Kourse,  only  to  yield 

os  Diary,  Vol.  I,  p.  436. 
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finally  to  the  insistence  of  the  court  and  condemn  to  the 
gallows  a good  woman  whom  everyone  now  believed  to  be 
innocent  of  wrongdoing.06 

The  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  New  York,  in  1735, 
for  criminal  libel  on  account  of  charges  against  the  pro- 
vincial governor  printed  in  his  newspaper,  attracted  wide 
attention  at  the  time  and  has  been  heralded  as  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country.67 
Thomas  Maule  was  tried  nearly  forty  years  earlier,  when 
in  all  the  land  there  was  no  newspaper ; but  his  trial 
raised  equally  with  that  of  Zenger  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a man  to  print  and  publish  a criticism  of  govern- 
ment. Zenger’s  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton  of  Phila- 
delphia was  more  formal  and  raised  more  of  the  niceties 
of  law  but  was  not  tried  wirh  a better  appreciation  of 
human  nature  than  that  with  which  the  Salem  shopkeeper 
defended  himself.  In  the  Zenger  case  publication  was 
expressly  admitted;  in  the  Maule  case  it  was  admitted 
with  the  reservation  of  possible  errors  of  the  printer, 
which  did  not  relieve  the  author  from  liability  for  his 
actual  publication  of  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained 
in  Massachusetts-Bay.  In  both  cases  the  court  was  hostile 
and  strove  to  influence  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  in  both 
cases  the  final  telling  point  that  brought  acquittal  was 
that  the  responsibility  for  justice  lay  upon  the  jury,  and 
was  not  to  be  divided  with  the  court.  When  one  con- 
siders Maule’s  position  as  a local  leader  in  an  unpopular 
religious  sect,  and  that  his  indictment  involved  religion 
as  well  as  politics,  while  Zenger,  a popular  idol  in  New 
York,  was  defended  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his 
day,  in  a court  room  packed  with  boisterous  sympathizers 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Salem  Quaker  won  the  first 
victory  for  freedom  of  the  press  in  America  under  condi- 
tions that  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  puritan  jury  that 
set  him  free. 

se  For  accounts  of  Maule’s  trial,  see  also  Chandler’s  American 
Criminal  Trials,  Vol.  I,  p.  141 ; Professor  Clyde  Augustus  Duni- 
way’s  Development  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Massachusetts, 
p.  701. 

67  The  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  New  York,  Printer,  ivho 
urns  lately  Tru'd  and  Acquitted  for  Printing  and  Publishing  a 
Libel  against  the  Government,  New  York,  1736;  London,  1738, 
1752,  1765;  Boston,  1739;  Chandler’s  American  Criminal  Trials, 
Vol.  I,  p.  151. 
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Naturally  Maule  was  much,  elated  over  the  outcome  of 
his  trial,  and  during  the  following  year  (1697)  he  wrote 
and  published  a pamphlet  with  the  title  New  England 
Pesecutors  [sic]  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons,  Giving 
Some  Account  of  the  bloody  Laws  made  at  Boston  against 
the  King's  Subjects , that  dissented  from  their  way  of 
Worship.  Together  with  a brief  Account  of  the  Impris- 
onment and  Tryal  of  Thomas  Maule  of  Salem,  for  pub- 
lishing a Booh  entituled  Truth  held  forth  and  Maintained, 
&c  By  Tho.  Philathes .68  It  is  valuable  today  chiefly  for 
its  account  of  the  author  and  his  trial,  but  its  purpose, 
as  announced  in  the  preface,  was  to  present  a “true 
account”  of  the  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  other  dis- 
senters by  the  New  England  churches,  and  a narrative  of 
the  “Hurley-Burley”  that  arose  over  the  author’s  first 
book.  It  was  well  calculated  to  irritate  the  puritan  lead- 
ers, both  in  state  and  church.  Interspersed  throughout 
the  text  are  rude  but  caustic  rhymes  in  which  the  author 
pays  his  respects  to  puritan  precepts  and  laws.  The 
verses  run  in  part  as  follows : 

“Unto  Beligion  these  Free-men  do  pretend 
We  may  all  see  that  money  is  their  end.”  69 
“Where  Persecutors  once  gain  Power, 

Like  Lyons,  Bears  and  Wolves  devour.”  70 
“This  was  the  work  of  wicked  Priests  and  Pulpit  Lyars, 
Whose  work  was  like  the  Jesuits,  the  Monks  and  Fryars.”  71 
“When  Wolves  once  get  a taste  of  Blood, 

They  are  for  killing  all  thats  good.”  72 
“The  Devil  and  the  Priests,  and  all  such  Warrant  Makers 
In  full  Communion  are,  with  all  such  Church  Pertakers.”73 
“From  all  Bloody  Free-men  pray  God  deliver  me 
They  are  for  Hanging  all,  that  one  with  them  not  he.”  74 
“Balaam’s  State  is  theirs,  who  for  unrighteous  gain 
The  People  do  Oppress,  themselves  for  to  maintain.”  75 

68  As  reproduced  on  page  27. 

England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own  Weapons, 
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70  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

71  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

7-  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

73  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

7 4 Ibid.,  p.  18. 

75  lb-id.,  p.  22. 
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The  early  pages  of  the  book  contain  portions  of  the 
Colony  statutes  relating  to  Quakers  and  other  dissenters, 
and  those  governing  dress,  behaviour,  conduct  at  public 
worship,  and  kindred  subjects,  all  interspersed  with  the 
author’s  comments.76  With  reference  to  the  statutes 
against  dissenters,  and  those  concerning  the  apparel  and 
conduct  of  the  puritans  themselves,  the  author  expresses 
the  belief  that  fines  and  not  imprisonment  were  the  real 
objectives  of  the  authorities;  and  he  declares  that  from 
this  source  the  ministers  and  rulers  were  deriving  an 
annual  income  of  1200  pounds  a year,  besides  1500 
pounds  from  fines  levied  upon  church  members  for  the 
sin  of  “uncleanness,”77  and  4000  pounds  a year  from  fines 
paid  by  dissenters. 

“Gods  Cause  is  that  to  which  they  do  pretend 
But  all  men  may  see.  Money  is  their  end.”  78 

“Where  men  can  make  what  Laws  they  please 
Such  Priests  and  Eulers  live  at  ease.”  79 

“It  was  Prophaneness,  as  these  Persecutors  say, 

I find  the  Cause,  the  Priests  did  want  more  pay.”  80 

The  charge  of  avarice  was  persistently  pressed  by  Maule 
against  the  clergy  in  all  his  writings,  but  his  statements 
must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  they  differed  from  other  men  of  their 
time;  and  the  Salem  shopkeeper  was,  as  before  noted, 
prone  to  exaggeration  when  discussing  the  Puritan-Quaker 
controversy.  Meticulously  honest  in  his  business  affairs, 

7(1  In  discussing  the  order  of  Charles  II  of  Sept.  9,  1661, 
requiring  the  Colony  officials  to  desist  from  hanging  Quakers 
and  send  them  to  England  for  trial,  Maule  says  that,  “instead 
of  sending  a shipload  of  Quakers,  and  a large  Roll  of  their 
Crimes  of  Treason,  Rebellion,  Subversion  of  Government  &c 
home  to  the  King,  they  send  a ship  load  of  Masts  for  a Present 
to  the  King,  with  a parcel  of  horrid  Wicked  Lyes  against  the 
Quakers;  to  defray  the  charge  of  which  Present,  the  poor  In- 
habitants were  severely  Rated.” 

“Priests,  Rulers,  Masts  for  Ships,  Deceit  and  Lyes  withall, 

Poor  People  made  to  pay,  for  Presents  to  Whitehall.” 

Ibid.,  p.  27. 

77  Fornication  before  marriage. 

78  Neic  England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  oxen  Weapons, 
p.  30. 

79  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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his  blood  ran  too  hot  to  permit  strict  accuracy  when  he 
discussed  religion. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  puritan  clergy  were  irritated  by 
these  attacks  upon  them  and  upon  the  early  leaders  of 
the  colony  for  their  treatment  of  dissenters.  Since  the 
defection  of  George  Keith  no  New  England  Quaker  had 
been  so  bold,  and  counter-attack  was  not  long  delayed, 
although,  significantly,  no  court  proceedings  were  at- 
tempted. As  might  be  expected,  Cotton  Mather  was  the 
puritan  protagonist,  and  when  he  published  his  Decen- 
nium  Luctuosum,  or  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  in  1699, 
the  closing  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  shortcomings  of 
Quakers  in  general,  and  Thomas  Maule  in  particular. 

“That,”  said  lie,  “which  makes  it  more  agreeable  to 
allow  the  Quakers  an  Article  in  our  History  of  the  In- 
dians, is,  that  a certain  silly  scribbler,  the  very  first-born 
of  Nonsensicalitv  * * * (One  Tom  Maule,  at  this  time 
living  in  Salem)  hath  exposed  unto  the  Publick  a Volume 
of  Nonsensical  Blasphemies  and  Heresies  [ Truth  held 
Forth  and  Maintained .]  wherein  he  sets  himself  to  De- 
fend the  Indians  in  their  Bloody  Villainies,  and  Revile 
the  Country  for  Defending  itself  against  them.  And  that 
the  Venom  of  this  Pamphlet  might  be  improved  unto  the 
Height  of  Slanderous  Wickedness,  there  hath  been  since 
added  unto  it  another  Pamphlet,  [New  England  Pese- 
cutors  Maided  with  their  own  Weapons ] a parcel  of  in- 
gredients Compounded  for  Mischief  as  if  by  the  Art  of 
the  Apothecary.”  81 

Mather  takes  the  Quakers  to  task  for  not  censuring 
Maule  for  “goring  the  sides  of  New-England,”  and  brands 
the  author  as  a liar  of  the  “first  magnitude.”  He  suggests 
that  the  best  answer  would  be  to  send  him  to  “Boston 
Woods,”  which  was  the  location  of  the  gallows. 

Maule  was  not  one  to  keep  silence  under  such  castiga- 
tion, but  he  took  time  to  make  his  pen  sharp  and  to  fill 
his  ink-horn  with  gall,  and  it  was  not  until  1701  that  he 
published  his  rejoinder,  An  Abstract  of  a Letter  to  Cotton 
Mather  of  Boston  in  Neiv-England.  Ten  of  its  nineteen 
pages  are  taken  up  with  an  introductory  statement  To  the 

aiDecennium  Luctuosum,  2nd  Ed.  in  the  Magnalia,  Book  VII, 
p.  96. 
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Reader,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  fills  more  than 
four  small  quarto  pages  averaging  about  375  words  to 
a page.  In  this  introduction  Maule  comments  upon 
Mather’s  charges  under  five  heads,  hut  when  boiled  down 
the  residuum  is  that  Mather  is  a liar. 

‘‘Observe,”  says  he,  “this  black  Chemarim,  which  re- 
gardeth  not  what  he  saith,  to  call  that  a Slander,  that  is 
Verbatim  as  in  their  own  Law  Book,  and  Court  Records, 
but  he  that  will  call  that  Book  a Slander  hath  his  tongue 
at  liberty  to  abuse  the  Author  at  any  rate.”  82 

In  the  body  of  the  “Letter”83  Maule  repeats  his  charges 
against  the  Puritan  clergy,  past  and  present.  Of  Cotton 
Mather  he  remarks  that  if  he  is  as  clear  of  witchcraft 
“as  they  put  to  death  for  witches  were,  it  is  better  with 
him  then  (sic)  is  thought  so,”  and  that  he  must  expect 
reproof  “until  he  have  a bridle  to  command  his  unruly 
tongue.”84  The  clergy  “that  preach  for  hire  and  devine 
for  Money”  are  declared  to  be  servants  of  the  devil,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  “blind  watchmen  that  were  igno- 
rant and  dumb  Dogs,  that  could  not  bark,  yea  greedy  dogs 
which  could  never  have  enough.”85  Mather  is  specifically 
accused  of  filling  his  pamphlets  with  lies  against  the 
Quakers  and  sending  them  from  town  to  town  in  pedlars’ 
bags  “for  a Money  Trade  throughout  the  Country.”86 
Obviously  the  intent  of  this  charge  is  double,  to  show  the 
avarice  of  Mather  and  his  fellow  ministers,  and  to  afford  a 
contrast  between  them  and  Maule  himself,  who  never  takes 
more  than  his  due  and  spurns  interest  on  money  due 
to  him. 

A sly  and  far  more  truthful  fling  is  taken  at  Mather’s 
historical  inaccuracv  in  his  Pietas  in  Patriam:  The,  Life 
of  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Phipps  (1697),  in  which 
Phipps’  expedition  against  Canada  is  extolled  by  Mather, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  says  Maule,  he  and  all  the  rest 
turned  their  backs  and  fled  homeward  with  loss  of  vessels, 
cannon  and  many  lives.  It  was  this  fiasco,  he  says,  and 

82  Abstract  of  a Letter  to  Cotton  Mother,  p.  9. 

S3  ibid.,  p.  10. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 
s5  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
so  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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not  any  action  of  the  Quakers,  that  gave  the  French  and 
Indians  courage  to  lay  waste  ISTew  England.87 

Finally,  Maule  attacks  Mather’s  writings  on  witchcraft, 
and  especially  his  proposals  for  handling  bewitched  per- 
sons quietly  and  privately,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Goodwin  child  before  the  Salem  Delusion,  and  in  the  cases 
of  Mercy  Short  and  Margaret  Rule  afterwards.  Here 
Maule  was  beyond  his  depth,  for  in  this  respect  Mather 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  his  proposed  method 
of  handling  these  deluded  or  malicious,  persons  was,  in 
I he  light  of  modern  knowledge,  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this  war  of 
epithets  he  came  off  second  best. 

The  “Letter”  concludes  with  verses  addressed  to  Mather : 

Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin,  I have  not, 

Learning  have,  which  by  the  Truth  I got 
As  in  true  verse,  here  is  this  time  to  thee, 

The  Truth  of  which  thou  in  my  verse  may  see. 

While  thou  keep  on  thy  lying  Trade  to  gain, 

I thee  withstand,  the  Truth  for  to  maintain; 

A Servant  fit  thou  art  for  evil  work, 

To  deal  well  sharp  with  thee  will  not  thee  hurt; 

Thou  Lives  at  ease,  while  others  Plow  and  Sow, 

Their  labor  give,  for  what  well  do  not  know, 

The  Love  of  Money  leads  thee  for  to  preach; 

Keep  that  from  thee,  thou  wil’t  not  teach; 

And  as  to  all  thy  Marchandizing  ware, 

Such  men  that  buy,  their  Souls  have  but  ill  fare. 
Which  trade  of  thine  cannot  continue  long, 

As  men  see  thy  deceit  will  from  thee  throng; 

And  those  that  live  to  God  will  search  thee  out; 

Yea,  those  of  thy  own  Trade  will  help  to  rout; 

For  those  of  thy  own  Trade  much  disagree. 

Which  shows  their  fall  is  near,  Gods  People  see, 

It  is  a Money  Trade,  that  with  some  wit. 

With  which  dishonest  men  themselves  do  fit: 

Thou  hath  thy  masters  way  to  deal  with  Maule, 

As  in  thy  Book  without  thy  name  at  all,  [Decennium 
Luctuosum ] 

That  is,  to  Boston  Wood,  the  Gallows  there: 

It  shews  thou  art  both  void  of  Grace  and  fear; 

A better  way  he  finds  to  deal  with  thee ; 
s'  Abstract  of  a Letter  to  Cotton  Mather , p.  16. 
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To  do  some  good  as  all  men  hear  (sic)  may  see, 

To  leave  deceit,  and  in  some  boat  to  row. 

Until  a good  be,  then  unto  preaching  go  : 

If  boating  work  with  thee  will  not  agree ; 

Take  other  honest  Trade,  and  honest  be, 

As  for  thy  Trade  of  preaching  we  all  see, 

It  starves  mens  Souls,  and  also  purses  free, 

But  if  resolve  not  with  the  Truth  to  dwell ; 

Thou  must  take  part  with  them  that  go  to  Hell  ; 

Many  things  I have  against  thee  more, 

And  value  not  the  study  of  thy  store. 

Thou  at  the  first  hath  wrong  with  me  begun, 

Truth  will  me  right  so  far  may  see  it  done. 

Which  to  conclude  with  Letters  of  my  name; 

That  thou  may  certain  be  from  whom  it  came. 

1700  ' T.  M. 

George  Keith,  long  prominent  among  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  a time  active  in 
New  England,  at  length  came  into  disagreement  with  their 
tenets,  and  after  some  years  of  religious  uncertainty 
settled  down  in  the  land  of  his  birth  as  a preacher  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  returned  to  the  Colonies  for 
a visit,  and  from  Boston  wrote  to  Maule  under  date  of 
June  16,  1702,  expressing  a desire  for  a friendly  con- 
ference. It  is  apparent  that  he  anticipated  censure  in 
that  quarter  for  his  change  of  belief,  but  he  retained  a 
“Cordiall  affection”  for  his  old  friend,  and  says : “If  ye 
think  I am  gone  from  the  Truth,  I shall  be  willing  to 
hear  patiently  your  reasons  ye  shall  give  to  prove  me  so, 
* * * but  if  I make  it  appear  that  by  good  reason,  I have 
not  forsaken  any  Truth  that  I owned  when  I was  under 
the  profession  of  a Quaker,  but  only  their  Errours ; I 
hope  ye  will  harken  to  me.” 

The  Salem  Friend  had  no  intention  of  arguing  with  an 
apostate.  For  him,  as  for  the  puritan  divines,  he  had 
only  sharp  barbs  of  criticism,  and  he  declined  an  inter- 
view. A few  months  later,  in  1703,  he  issued  a small 
pamphlet,  the  last  work  of  his  pen  that  we  have  in  print, 
entitled  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith, 
containing  an  abstract  of  Keith’s  letter  to  him  with  an 
answer  thereto,  “and  also  a brief  account  of  said  Keith’s 
in  an  out  way  about  Religion;  first  a Presbiterian,  from 
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which  to  a Quaker,  under  which  he  continued  about  thirty 
years,  and  then  a Noun  Substantive  at  Turners  Hall,  and 
now  an  Itinerant  Preacher  (upon  his  good  Behavior)  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  (as  he  saith)  all  is  without 
variation  in  Fundamental^.”  He  holds  that  Keith’s  real 
purpose  in  his  “pretended  love”  is  to  allure  his  former 
friend  away  “from  his  habitation  in  the  Truth,”  and  he 
breaks  into  verse,  as  he  did  so  frequently  when  writing 
in  passion. 

Thy  great  Pretence  of  Love  thou  hast  for  Maule, 

Is  plain  Deceit,  thereby  to  make  him  fall, 

As  Elymas,  perverted  the  right  way 

So  thou  no  longer  by  the  Truth  wouldst  stay; 

First  a Presbyterian , Thirty  years  a Quaker, 

Some  say  now  a Jesuit,  some  a Mischief  Maker: 

I think  no  Jesuit,  good  reason  so, 

An  Airy  Spirit  drives  three  to  and  fro; 

Wise  men  do  see,  in  all  what  is  thy  Ame, 

Not  for  Souls  good:  But  filthy  Lucre  gain: 

Thou  Suptil  one,  the  Truth  to  Imitate, 

With  all  thy  art,  can  but  a likeness  make, 

To  try  mens  Faith,  a time  thou  maist  remain, 

The  while  no  Soul,  true  Profit  of  thee  gain.88 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  gleaned  that  whether  Maule 
is  paying  his  respects  to  puritan  preacher  or  apostate 
Quaker,  there  is  a certain  sameness  to  his  anathemas. 

One  further  publication  by  Maule  is  known  only  by  its 
title.  At  New  Years  1706/7  he  “disposed  of  a paper  of 
verses  entitled  Philip  the  Cheat.” 89  Whether  this  was 
printed  or  merely  a manuscript  we  cannot  be  certain,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  had  a considerable  local  circulation, 
for  one  Philip  Nichols  brought  suit  against  Maule,  and 
the  evidence  discloses  that  Nichols  “did  take  to  himself 
the  name  Philip  the  Cheat”  because  as  he  went  along  the 
street  people  called  him  by  that  term.  In  April,  1707, 
an  accommodation  was  reached,  the  parties  shook  hands, 

For  the  Service  of  Truth,  pp.  2-4. 

89  Goodell  in  Hist.  Coll.,  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  252,  states 
that  the  title  of  these  verses  was  New  Years  Gift. 
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and  Nichols  declared  that  he  forgave  Maule  and  acquitted 
him  in  the  matter.00 

With  advancing  years  Maule’s  asperities  became  soft- 
ened, possibly  because  the  improving  position  of  Quakers 
under  the  William  and  Mary  Charter  afforded  less  oppor- 
tunity to  the  orthodox  to  stir  him  up.  His  name  appears 
less  frequently  in  the  Quaker  records  and  not  at  all  in 
the  criminal  courts,  and  he  fought  no  more  battles  with 
his  pen.  He  had  a comfortable  home,  a good  business 
and  was  distinctly  well-to-do.  Furthermore,  a brood  of 
young  children,  born  of  a marriage  contracted  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  kept  his  hands  full.  His  older  children 
were  provided  for  before  his  second  marriage,  and  at  his 
death  in  1724  he  left  his  lands,  his  business,  and  all  his 
other  property,  to  his  widow  and  her  three  children. 

Thomas  Maule  had  a hasty  temper,  an  unruly  tongue, 
and  an  irritating  pen.  He  was  quick  to  resent  an  injus- 
tice, real  or  fancied.  He  was  disliked  by  those  in  author- 
ity, both  civil  and  religious,  whom  he  especially  loved  to 
criticize.  He  hated  the  Puritan  Theocracy  for  its  refusal 
to  permit  dissent,  but  he  was  equally  narrow  in  his  own 
views  of  religious  freedom.  Given  to  exaggeration  in  his 
religious  controversies,  there  was  nevertheless  a sufficient 
basis  of  fact  in  his  criticisms  to  account  for  the  irritability 
of  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  and  for  years  he  was  a thorn 
in  the  sides  of  the  mighty  in  the  New  England  Israel. 

Liberal  in  his  views  concerning  witchcraft  and  its  pun- 
ishment, and  one  of  the  few  who  put  such  views  on  paper 
before  witchcraft  prosecutions  had  forever  ceased  in  New 
England,  he  nevertheless  failed,  like  Willard  and  Brattle, 
to  make  his  beliefs  public  at  the  time;  and  his  mind,  like 
that  of  Calef,  was  quite  muddy  on  the  subject,  and  far 
less  practical  than  were  the  ministers  who  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  end  of  the  delusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maule  was  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  a kindly  man.  In  business  he  was  able  and  honor- 
able. With  his  money  he  was  liberal,  both  in  his  religious 
affiliations  and  in  civic  affairs.  His  duties  as  a citizen 
were  taken  seriously  and  efficiently  performed,  although 

90  Essex  County  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Book  of 
Executions,  1650-1757. 
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his  status  as  a Quaker  excluded  him  from  any  but  minor 
offices.  His  management  of  his  trial  for  libel  for  pub- 
lishing Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained  shows  acumen 
and  a shrewd  appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  his 
acquittal,  in  spite  of  a court  determined  to  convict  him, 
attests  not  only  his  ability,  but  the  love  of  fair  play  inher- 
ent in  the  ordinary  Hew  England  citizen  of  that  day. 

The  spirit  of  the  case  still  lives,  although  the  book  itself 
dealt  with  issues  long  since  dead.  Nevertheless,  his  first 
three  publications  throw  many  interesting  side-lights  upon 
late  seventeenth  century  life  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
rank  among  the  rarest  publications  of  that  period. 
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1.  Truth  held  Forth  and  Maintained. 

[New  York]  Printed  [by  William  Bradford]  in  the 

Amalfi.  1449241 

Collation  by  signature : a in  4 ; A to  I in  4s ; K to  U in  48 ; 
W to  Hh  in  4s;  Ii  in  2. 

Signature  P2  is  marked  02 ; Q2  is  marked  P2 ; R2  and 
W2  are  unmarked  and  Dd2  is  marked  C2. 

Collation  by  pagination:  Title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  12], 
p.  [1],  reverse  blank.  Preface  pp.  [3],  The  Heads  or 
Contents  of  the  ensuing  Treatise  pp.  [3].  Text  pp.  1-219. 
Some  Deep  and  Mysterious  Matters  for  all  to  Consider. 
Briefly  Relating  How  Man  came  to  fall,  his  state  in  the 
Fall,  and  Way  of  Restoration  to  Glod  again,  pp.  220-260. 

The  Preface  is  dated  and  signed  at  the  end  “From  my 
dwelling-House  at  Salem  in  New-England,  1st  3d  Mon. 
1690.  Thomas  Maule”;  and  on  p.  260  at  the  end  of  the 
text  is  the  date  “4th  1st  Mon.  1694.  Tho.  Maule.” 

At  the  end  of  [p.  3]  of  Contents  appears:  “Friendly 
Reader;  Although  the  following  Treatise  has  been  very 
long  detained  in  the  Press,  vet  hope  thou  shalt  find  the 
impression  pretty  clear  of  Errors,  as  to  the  main,  except 
the  mis-numbering  of  two  or  three  Chapters,  and  one 
material  error  in  p.  5,  line  23.  After  Rule  of  Life  read 
for  Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  Which  pray 
amend.” 
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Chapters  II,  beginning  on  p.  10,  III  beginning  on  p.  16, 
YI  beginning  on  p.  42,  and  VII  beginning  on  p.  53  are 
not  numbered.  Chapter  V beginning  on  p.  30  is  num- 
bered YI,  chapter  XXIX  beginning  on  p.  178  is  num- 
bered XXVIII,  Chapter  XXX  beginning  on  p.  179  is 
numbered  XXIX,  chapter  XXXI  beginning  on  p.  210  is 
numbered  XXX,  and  chapter  XXXII  beginning  on  p. 
212  is  numbered  XXXI.  Page  (32)  is  numbered  (23), 
p.  (58)  is  numbered  (53),  p.  (78)  is  numbered  (75), 
p.  (129)  is  numbered  (127),  p.  (187)  is  numbered  (189), 
and  p.  (189)  is  numbered  (178). 

Maule’s  own  statement  is  that  the  book  was  printed  by- 
William  Bradford  in  Xew  York. 

In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  an  imperfect 
copy  of  a variant  of  the  above  issue,  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple,  which  is  clearly  earlier  in  printing 
than  the  other  copies  noted  as  it  contains  errors  that  were 
corrected  as  the  book  went  through  the  press.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  illustrations : in  the  Purple  copy  the 
first  eight  pages  of  text,  are  numbered  respectively  1,  6, 
5,  4,  5,  3,  4,  8.  In  other  copies  collated  they  are  cor- 
rectly numbered;  p.  3 (wrongly  numbered  5)  line  1,  the 
phrase  “Stinging  vapors  from  hell,”  in  the  Purple  copy 
is  changed  to  “Stinking  vapors  from  hell,”  and  in  lines 
2 and  3 “Con//science”  becomes  “Xatural//Conscience,” 
while  in  line  32  “&”  becomes  “and.”  On  page  73,  line  10, 
“rleansed”  becomes  “cleansed”  and  in  line  22  “becomes 
through  a”  is  changed  to  “becomes  a thorough” ; and  on 
page  80,  line  18  “before  God  in  Christ”  becomes  “before 
of  God  in  Christ.” 

The  following  copies  of  the  book  have  been  located : 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  complete  except  for  a tear 
in  the  imprint,  also  the  Purple  copy  which  lacks  title  page 
and  all  preliminary  leaves. 

Essex  Institute,  lacks  title,  pp.  1-2,  and  pp.  35-38. 

Harvard  College,  lacks  all  before  p.  27. 

Mr.  Matt  B.  Jones,  Xewton,  Mass.,  complete,  stitched. 

Mr.  Tracy  W.  McGregor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  complete. 

Society  of  Friends  Library,  London,  one  complete  copy 
and  another  very  imperfect. 
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2.  Mew-England  Pesecutors  Mauled  With  their  own 
Weapons. 

[Mew  York:  Printed  by  William  Bradford  1697] 
Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures : §,  4 leaves  (the  last  leaf  of  this 
signature  blank,  but  in  J.  C.  B.  copy  it  is  folded  back 
for  a fly  leaf  preceding  title,  which  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  absence  in  most  copies) ; B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Gr,  H,  each 
four  leaves ; I two  leaves.  Leaf  F2  has  no  signature 
mark,  except  in  J.  C.  B.  copy  where  it  is  properly  marked. 

Collation  by  pagination:  title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  27], 
recto  of  [§]  ; [blank],  verso  of  [§]  ; The  Preface  [signed] 
/Tho.  Philathes./,  recto  of  §2  to  recto  of  §3 ; — blank, 
verso  of  [§3]  ; — [1  blank  leaf],  [§4]  ; [text  with  head- 
ing] Persecutors  Maul’d  with  their  own  Weapons,  /pp. 
1-62;  /Finis/,  p.  62. 

The  numbers  25-26  are  omitted  in  the  pagination; 
p.  46  is  wrongly  numbered  47.  47  is  46  and  57  is  75. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  copy  of  this  pamphlet  has  a 
variant  title  page.  The  word  “Mauled”  in  the  second 
line  of  title  is  abbreviated  to  “Mauld”  and  the  first  line 
of  the'  title  is  but  97  m.  m.  long  in  this  copy  as  against 
102  m.  m.  in  the  others.  Also  the  pseudonym  of  the 
author  in  line  10  appears  as  “Theo.  Philathes”  instead  of 
“Tho.  Philathes” ; while  in  line  12  the  abbreviation  “Isai.” 
becomes  “Isa.”  and  in  line  13  a comma  is  inserted  after 
the  word  “of.”  The  variations  are  probably  printer’s 
changes  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  copy  was  doubtless 
first  through  the  press. 

The  following  copies  have  been  located: 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  complete,  title  “Mauld.” 
Essex  Institute,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 

Harvard  College,  lacks  pp.  35-62,  title  “Mauled.” 
Haverford  College,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  complete,  title  “Mauled.” 
Mass.  Hist.  Socy.,  lacks  title. 

Mew  York  Public  Library,  title  torn  affecting  part  of 
motto,  title  “Mauled.” 

Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  title  and 
next  leaf  torn  affecting  a few  words,  title  “Mauled.” 
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Society  of  Friends  Library,  London,  complete,  title 
“Mauled.” 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia  has  in  his  pri- 
vate library  a portion  of  the  manuscript  of  this  pamphlet 
in  Maule’s  handwriting.  It  was  taken  from  the  binding 
of  a copy  of  Bradford’s  Flew  York  Laws  1694  and  atfords 
valuable  proof  of  authorship  and  printer.  This  manu- 
script contains  portions  of  pages  17-19,  50-52,  and  54-55 
of  the  pamphlet  as  determined  by  Dr.  Wilberforce  Eames. 

3.  An  Abstract  of  A Letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston 

in  Flew  England. 

[Flew  York]  Printed  [by  William  Bradford]  in  the 
Year  1701. 

Evans  Flo.  999  who  evidently  follows  Hildeburn,  [A 
Century  of  Printing  * * in  Pennsylvania  Flo.  83]  says 
the  pamphlet  was  printed  by  Reynier  Jansen  but  Hilde- 
burn later  identified  William  Bradford  of  Flew  York  as 
the  printer  and  included  it  in  his  List  of  the  Issues  of 
the  Press  in  New  York.  Phila.  1889;  and  Dr.  Wilber- 
force Eames  identifies  Bradford  as  the  printer  and  New 
York  as  the  place  of  printing. 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures : A and  B each  four  leaves,  C 
two  leaves. 

Collation  by  pagination:  title  [as  reproduced  at  p.  39], 
recto  of  A;  [blank]  verso  of  A;  /To  the  Reader/  pp.  (3)- 
(11),  [signed]  /T.M./  rector  of  A2  to  recto  of  B2;  [text 
with  heading]  /An  Abstract  from  the  Copy  of  a Letter 
to  Cotton  Mather  of  Bogton  in  New-England,  which  is  as 
followeth./ pp.  (11)-(19);  [signed]  /1700  T.M./Finis/, 
[between  two  rules]  recto  of  B2  to  recto  of  C2 ; [blank] 
verso  of  C2. 

Page  (18)  is  numbered  (1). 

The  following  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  located : 

Boston  Public  Library,  complete. 

John  Carter  Brown,  lacks  pp.  13-14  and  17-19. 

Haverford  College,  complete. 

4.  For  the  service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith. 

[Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Reynier  Jansen]  1703. 
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For  the  ferviceof  Truth , again  It  George  Kcnh  by  VliiL.iLE- 
THES  or  Lover' ot  Truth,  T.  Ni.  i7c3* 


AN  AS  ft  raft  of  K/v/Ar  Letter  to  7 wlt,L  ij 

infwer  by  Phila.’ethes  there  unco  , and  alfo  a brief  account  ed  Laid 
Kmrv , in  and  cut  way  about  Religion-,  firlt  a Presbitenan  y Horn 
which  to  a Quaker,  under  which  he  continued  about  thirty  years,  and 
then  a Noun  Subftantivc  at  Turners  l foil , and  now  an,  itinerant 
Preacher  ( upon  his  good  Behaviour  ) in  the  Church  Ol  trig' and ; and 
(as  he  faith)  all  is  without  variation  in  tundamentalls — . 

Abjiraff  Verbatim , as  foiioweth. 

?vre  a6.  1701— Loving  Friend,  fa:  days  ago  , I arrived 
ro  thi-*  place  , fiomoJd  England , in  one  ot  the  Queens  Ships., 
■called -the  Senturton  * finceJSiy  arrivail  1 inquired  concerning  vout  wd- 
Ore,  whereof  l vras  glad  to  hear,  and  am  exceeding  defireous  to  lee 
you  , and  to  have  feme  Friendly  Conference  with  you  * which  1 hope 
vc  will  not  teti:L\  Fray  fend  me  word  by  a tew  iiries  with  the  firft 
Ycrnfion  how  i Ihall  meet  with  veu ; whether  ye  will  pleaih  to  come 
.0  b Jhn  and  meet  me  here  , of*  which  I ihall  be  glad,  or  will  yell* 
low  me  to  come  to  vifit  you  at  your  own  houfe  in  Salem  which  { 
Ihall  beverv  wilting  to  do-,'  what  ever  thoughts  or  ccnfure  ye  may  hays 
of  me-,  I jfTare  you  I renin  that  Cordiall  a ft  eft  ion  to  veu  which  l for- 
merly had-,  if  ye  think  l am  gone  from  the  Ttutb  , 1 (hull  be  willing 
to  hear  patiently  your  rcatons  ye  (hall  give  to  prove  me  to , arid  if  they 
be  good  , l hope  I fhall  not  be  refeaftoiy  : but.  if  l make  i|  appear 
that  by  good  reafon , I have  not  foriaken  any  Truth  that  1 owned  when 
1 was  under  the  protellion  ot  a Qui.k'r  , but  onely  tneir  Errours  ^ -C 
hope  ye  will  hearken  to  me  ^ tor  1 think  l can  give  good  reafon  , tha| 
l hoid  to  the  Truth  tlill  , and  live  and  wa*k  m the  Truth,  and  hope 
fhall'  ever  do  to  my  LifeS  End\  and  can  make  it  appeae , that  the  wont 
of  the  Quakers  Errours  1 never  held,  nof*knew  that  thejr  held  cherfl* 
untill  oi  late  years.  I remain  veur  afteftionatFriefid  \aecrge  Neat. 

A An 
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Evans,  Hildeburne  and  John  William  Wallace  in  bis 
article  Early  Printing  in  Philadelphia  ( The  Friends  Press 
&c.,  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Vol.  If.,  p.  Jf39)  state  that  this  pamphlet  was  printed  in 
Philadelphia  by  Reynier  Jansen,  and  comparisons  of  its 
text  with  other  Jansen  printing  made  by  Dr.  Wilberforce 
Eames  and  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham  confirm  this  fact. 
Dr.  Eames  points  out  that  Bradford,  who  had  printed 
Maule’s  other  publications,  was  a close  friend  of  George 
Keith,  whose  pamphlets  he  was  printing  at  this  time,  and 
would  naturally  decline  to  print  this  attack  upon  him. 

Small  4to. 

Collation  by  signatures : A in  four  leaves. 

Collation  by  pagination : Caption  title  [as  reproduced 
at  p.  40]  and  An  Abstract  of  George  Keiths  Letter  to 
Thomas  Maule,  recto  of  A.  An  Answer  to  the  said  Letter 
is  as  followeth.  /pp.  (2) -(8),  [signed]  By  Philalethes  or 
a Trover  of  Truth  1703.  T.M.  Printed  for  the  Author./ 
[rule],  Verso  of  A to  Verso  of  A4. 

Evans  calls  for  twenty  pages  but  Sabin  notes  correctly 
that  there  are  but  eight. 

The- caption  title  on  page  (1)  appears  in  two  forms, 

a.  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  against  George  Keith  by 
PHILALETHES  or  Lover  of  Truth.  T.M.  1703. 
(Harvard  College  Library  copy.) 

b.  For  the  Service  of  Truth,  by  PHILALETHES  or 
Lover  of  Truth.  T.M.  1703.  (Hew  York  Public 
Library  copy.) 

The  following  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  located : 

John  Carter  Brown  Library,  lacks  pp.  1-2  and  7-8. 

Harvard  College,  complete. 

Hew  York  Public  Library,  complete. 

5.  Hew  Years  Gift  or  Philip  the  Cheat. 

This  was  a poetical  piece  and  the  title  is  known  only 
from  the  court  record  already  referred  to  (p.  33).  Ho 
collation  can  be  given  and  even  the  title  is  uncertain. 
Publication  may  have  been  only  in  manuscript. 

About  1715  there  was  published  in  Philadelphia  a pam- 
phlet entitled : 


42  THOMAS  MAULE,  THE  SALEM  QUAKER, 

Tribute  to  Caesar , How  paid  by  the  Best  Christians, 
And  to  What  Purpose  With  Some  Remarks  on  the  late 
vigorous  expedition  against  Canada.  Of  Civil  Govern- 
ment, How  Inconsistent  it  is  with  the  Government  of 
Christ  in  his  Church  Compared  with  the  Ancient  Just 
and  Righteous  Principles  of  the  Quakers,  and  their  Mod- 
ern Practice  and  Doctrine  With  some  Notes  upon  the 
Discipline  of  their  Church  in  this  Province,  especially  at 
Philadelphia.  By  Philalethes.  n.p.,  n.d. 

Sm.  4to,  pp.  (6),  29. 

Sabin  No.  62421  and  Evans  No.  1572  attribute  this 
rare  tract  to  Thomas  Maule  and  suggest  that  it  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  by  Jacob  Taylor  about  1712.  The  attri- 
bution is  apparently  based  on  that  in  the  Brinley  Cata- 
logue, but  more  recently  it  has  been  questioned  (Sabin 
No.  96965),  and  Dr.  Wilberforce  Eames  suggests  A.  Brad- 
ford as  the  printer  and  the  probable  date  of  publication 
as  1715.  A copy  was  sold  by  Am.  Art.  Assn.  Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc.  with  the  Leiter  Library  Feb.  15-16,  1933, 
No.  162,  and  that  catalogue  notes  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell 
does  not  mention  this  work  in  his  sketch  of  Maule 
and  states  that  the  pamphlet  was  an  answer  to  a ser- 
mon of  Thomas  Story  urging  payment  of  a tax  levied 
on  account  of  the  Canada  expedition  and  that  the  author 
had,  because  of  his  refusal  to  pay  it,  lost  land  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 

The  copy  above  noted  is  now  in  the  library  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society  with  a letter  from  Dr.  Wilber- 
force Eames  suggesting  that  Maule  was  not  the  author. 
It  may  be  added  that  Thomas  Maule  spent  his  life  after 
1669  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  that  the  land  records  of  Phila- 
delphia do  not  indicate  that  he  ever  owned  land  in  that 
city. 
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Whereupon  there  hath  been  a consultation  of  the  States, 
and  whilst  they  were  consulting  on  this  businesse,  Mr.  Peter, 
preacher  to  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam,  coming  to  the 
States  to  make  request  unto  them,  that  Dr.  Amyz21  might  be 
added  for  an  assistant  unto  him,  answere  was  made  him  by 
the  States,  that  he  should  keepe  himselfe  quiet,  for  that  ere 
long  they  might  par  adventure  have  never  an  English  preacher 
in  the  land,  about  which  businesse  they  were  now  consulting, 
for  as  much  as  the  court  master  at  Delff  sought  an  innova- 
tion in  their  land,  which  rather  then  they  would  suffer,  they 
would  be  soe  farre  from  allowing  two  preachers  in  one  towne, 
that  haply  there  should  be  none  at  all  suffered  to  preach  in 
their  dominions. 

That  the  same  report  one  of  the  States  made  to  .Capn. 
Hollis  to  like  effect,  as  that  to  Mr.  Peters. 

Since  all  which  Mr.  Forbes,  preacher  to  the  English  church 
in  Delff,  having  occasion  to  goe  to  Dort,  with  divers  other 
English  preachers,  to  displace  an  unfit  English  minister 

21  On  March  29,  1632,  Hugh  Peter  obtained  permission  from 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Rotterdam  to  call  Dr.  William  Ames 
as  his  assistant  pastor  in  the  English  church  there.  (See  Hugo 
Visscher,  Guilietmus  Amesius  . . . Haarlem,  1894.  p.  74,  n.) 
Dr.  Ames  found  the  climate  at  Franeker  where  he  was  rector 
intolerably  irritating  to  his  asthmatic  constitution  and  it  was 
planned  for  him  to  move  to  Rotterdam  and  to  be  Peter’s 
assistant  pastor  and  founder  of  a new  Puritan  college  there 
(ibid.,  pp.  74-75).  Ames  did  not  assume  his  Rotterdam  duties 
until  the  summer  of  1633.  Soon  after  he  was  established  there 
he  died  (Nov.,  1633).  His  death  was  greeted  with  almost  joyful 
relief  by  agents  of  English  prelacy,  as  is  illustrated  by  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  Stephen  Goffe,  one  of  Boswell’s  most 
active  assistants : “ . . . Dr.  Ames  his  death  hath  putt  us  into 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  troubled  so  much  with  blew  books 
as  heretofore.  He  was  buried  at  Rotterdam  on  Monday  last 
and  since  that  Mr.  Peters  hath  lamented  the  cause  of  Christs 
Church  in  his  losse  making  him  the  Elijah  of  Israel  upon  this 
text : The  Chariots  of  Israel  & the  horseman  &c  & to  make 
himselfe  the  inheritor  of  his  Spirit  they  say  he  preached  in 
Dr.  Ames  his  cloake.  But  now  the  pillars  he  said  were  fallen, 
and  the  great  good  intended  to  be  done  in  his  Colledge  at  Rot- 
terdam all  disapoynted.” — Stephen  Goffe  to  ? The  Hague,  Nov. 
7/17,  1633,  in  -S'.  P.  16:250,  fol.  28. 


(43) 
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there,  and  the  Dutch  Ministers  of  Dort  giving  them  their 
assistance,  they  went  to  the  burgemasters  of  the  towne, 
according  to  the  manner  to  acquaint  them  therewith,  and 
then  alsoe  the  burgemr.  tooke  notice  of  the  said  reports,  and 
said,  that,  for  as  much  as  the  courtmr.  att  Delff  sought  an 
innovation  in  these  lands,  they  would  not  give  way  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  English,  but  may  be  ere  long  silence  them 
all,  and  soe  the  report  goeth  from  towne  to  towne  and  from 
man  to  man,  soe  that  if  it  bee  ill  grounded  (as  we  hope  it  is) 
then  you  have  reason  to  cause  deu  certificate  to  be  made  there- 
of, it  having  relation  to  the  kings  Maty.,  the  lords  States, 
monsr.  Joachimi,  the  English  Churches  here,  and  the  Dutch 
churches  in  England.  This  is  a true  extract.  Teste  me 
16  Aprill  1632.  Edw.  Misseldon. 

Stephen  Goffe  to  Sir  William  Boswell. 

Leyden,  6 March,  1632/3. 22 

Sir, 

Yesterday  the  professors  received  letters  from  the  councell 
of  State  which  Wallers  tells  me  are  in  generall  termes,  to 
command  them  to  consider  what  the  English  ministers  do, 
& what  in  their  judgement  they  thinke  fitt  should  be  con- 
cluded concerning  our  prayers.  At  4 of  the  clocke  they  had 

22  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  MSS  6394,  I>  fol.  105.  This  letter 
refers  to  attempts,  ultimately  successful,  by  the  English  classis 
to  which  Peter  belonged  to  obtain  from  the  Dutch  States  a 
renewal  of  their  commission  for  a classis.  Both  Puritans  and 
prelatical  representatives  memorialized  the  States  in  this  con- 
nection until  the  Dutch  authorities  sought  advice  of  Leyden 
experts  directly  before  whom,  as  this  letter  shows,  the  Puritans 
took  their  case.  Peter  and  Forbes  took  infinite  pains  to  per- 
suade the  Dutch  of  the  desirability  of  the  continuance  of  their 
classis.  Misselden  reported  in  a letter  of  about  this  same  time 
(spring,  1633)  : “All  the  Colledg  of  Presb ; & Mr.  Batch,  [elor] 
with  them,  are  this  noone  gone  into  the  Haghe.  Mr.  Pet.[er] 
preeht  today,  that  it’s  always  a familiar  thing  for  men  now 
adayes  to  falle  into  the  sinne  against  the  ho.  Ghost,  wherein 
he  followed  his  leader,  Mr.  F.[orbes]  who  very  lately,  (on  1 
pet.  4.14,  on  reproches,  the  Subject  matter  of  the  text),  drew 
it  to  blasphemy,  to  reproch  ministers,  & that  blasphemy,  after 
knowledg  & aeknowledgmt.  of  the  truth,  & wilfully  done,  to  be 
within  the  compasse  of  the  sinne  against  the  ho.  ghost : 
preached  by  Heb.  10.26.  & 6.4.  If  you  speake  with  Mr.  Goffe, 
he’d  tell  you  more,  who  hath  seen  the  notes.  Mr.  Peter  he 
playes  mightily  upon  the  Latine  service  that  would  be  brought 
in  & warnes  men  to  tak  heed  on’t,  & of  those  high  priests  that 
truly  will  keep  men  in  ignorance.”  — Misselden  to  Boswell, 
Delft,  no  date ; in  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  MSS  6394,  I,  fol.  123. 
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a meeting  in  which  Poliander23  said  to  me  they  did  nothing 
but  desire  longer  time  to  confide.  And  now  this  morning,  I 
see  here  are  come  to  town,  Mr.  Forbes  & Mr.  Peters  and 
Mr.  Batchellor.  What  to  doe  I know  not,  but  Mr.  Goodyear 
their  minister  here  told  me  he  thought  they  would  come  to 
manifest  their  cause  to  the  Professors.  I cannot  but  pitty 
the  troublesome  spirits  of  these  men.  This  I thought  my 
duty  to  acquaint  you  withall.  I come  this  nite  to  see  you, 
more  anon. 

Leyden,  Wednesday  Morning.  Your  humblest  servant, 

Stephen  Goffe. 

My  worke  shallbe  presently  to  go  to  Mr.  Wallers  who  under- 
stands things  best  & beseech  him  not  to  give  these  men  any 
audience  at  all  this  day. 

Hugh  Peter  to  Sir  William  Boswell 
Rotterdam,  4/14  April,  1633. 24 

Sir, 

I received  your  letter  but  this  Friday  Evening  and  there- 
fore not  knowing  your  mynd  before  could  not  wayt  upon  you 
at  your  appoynted  tyme.  And  to  come  tomorrow  (you  know) 
my  Sabbath  day’s  worke  cannot  permitt  with  any  conven- 
iencye : wherefore  I am  bold  to  deferre  to  the  next  weeke 
when  (God  willinge)  I shall  not  fayle  to  attend  you  and  will 
ever  bee 

Yours  in  the  Lord  Christ, 

Hugh  Peter. 


Hugh  Peter  to  John  Phillips 
Rotterdam,  June  23,  1633. 25 

Dearly  beloved  Sir, 

I have  received  yours  and  thanke  you  heartily  for  that  you 

23  Probably  Jean  Polyander,  learned  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Leyden.  Cf.  Biographie  Rationale  . . . Be 
Belgique. 

24  “Boswell  Papers,”  in  Add.  MSS  6394,  I,  fol.  128.  Boswell 
had  sent  for  Peter  in  an  effort  to  collect  information  about 
the  classis  and  other  activities  of  Peter  and  his  associates. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  ambassador  hoped  to  discipline  Master 
Peter  for  his  ecclesiastical  irregularities.  A belated  report  of 
Peter’s  later  attitude  towards  the  meeting  is  given  by  one  of 
Boswell’s  spies,  Alexander  Browne.  See  Browne  to  Boswell 
in  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XLII,  222. 

25  £.  p.  16:241,  fol.  52;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  I,  1633-34,  p.  113;  printed  in  full  in  John  Browne,  His- 
tory of  Congregationalism  ...  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (Lon- 
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write  concerning  Mr.  Ward26;  truly  he  hath  not  done  well, 
making  many  suffer  through  his  melancholly  fittes.  I pray 
wish  him  to  come  away  [to  Holland]  ; we  have  a place  or 
two  (as  I writt)  looke[ing]  for  good  men,  and  this  Cuntry 
cannot  supply  [them]. 

Dr.  Burgesse  is  answered27,  but  howe  the  bookes  will  come 
into  mens  hande  is  a question.  Dr.  Ames  wilbe  here  setled 
the  next  moneth,  and  we  shall  desire  both  to  see  you.  The 
Lord  our  God  make  us  usefull  each  to  other  and  both  to  the 
Churches  of  God. 

Good  Sir,  lett  us  learne  howe  thinges  goe  with  you  the 
next  visitation;  we  Suppose  thinges  doe  (?)  in  ( ?),  the  Lord 
in  mercy  doe  you  good  in  all  thinges  in  whome  I am 

Yours, 

Hu : Peter. 

To  the  Reverend  my  very  worthy  friend  Mr.  Phillips  at 
Wrentham  these  present.  Leave  this  Letter  with  Abraham 
Wheelers  wyfe. 

This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Bishop  Corbett  who  pre- 
served it  for  posterity  by  sending  it  on  to  Laud  endorsed : 
This  is  a Copy  of  a Letter  which  I intercepted  att  Yarmouth. 
The  prototype  was  sent  to  Phillips  (after  my  reading)  by  a 
sailors  boy.  1 had  hoped  to  receive  his  answer,  but  the  right 
Reverend  Phillips  was  too  crafty. 

don,  1877),  p.  422.  The  Eev.  John  Phillips,  then  at  Wrentham, 
had  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Dr.  William  Ames.  In  1638, 
Dr.  Phillips,  deprived  of  his  Suffolk  living,  moved  to  Salem  and 
soon  afterwards  settled  with  people  from  his  former  Wrentham 
flock  the  village  of  Salem  Farms,  now  Danvers.  See  J.  D. 
Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Boston  and  N.  Y., 
1933),  pp.  145,  164. 

26  Peter  refers  to  the  Eev.  Samuel  Ward,  brother  of  Nathaniel ; 
Ward’s  troubles  before  ecclesiastical  courts  at  this  time  are 
described  in  the  Preface  to  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  I,  1635-36,  pp.  xxxii-lx. 

27  The  “answer”  was  Ames’s,  A Fresh  Suit  Against  Human 
Ceremonies  . . . or  A Triplication  unto  Dr.  Burgess  . . . 
(1633)  ; Hugh  Peter’s  connection  with  the  publication  of  this 
book  is  indicated  by  Browne’s  letter  to  Boswell  cited  above : 
“My  last  was  to  you  the  15  of  this  present : since  wch  tyme  I 
hapenned  one  this  booke  [A  Fresh  Suit  . . .]  : if  you  haue  not 
seen  it  before : there  is  a 100  or  200  bownde  at  this  towne 
[Eotterdam]  to  sell  to  the  good  santes  which  are  in  England 
and  Mr.  Puckell,  A Catterpillar  to  his  Countrie  as  I may  say 
haith  the  saill  of  them ; but  it  is  not  the  mans  faulte  so  much 
as  his  up  houllders ; his  chefest  up  houlder  is  Mr.  Peter  that 
is  the  truth.  ...”  See  Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
XLII,  222. 
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Laud  simply  endorsed  it:  “Rec’d.  Aug.  30.  1633.” 

Before  Dr.  Ames  settled  at  Rotterdam,  Hugh  Peter 
reorganized  his  church  after  a strict  Congregational  pat- 
tern. A new  covenant  was  drawn  to  which  all  members 
were  required  to  subscribe,  and  Peter  was  ordained  in  the 
charge  as  pastor  of  a particular  congregation  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  of  the  classis.  These  procedures  brought 
forth  loud  outcries  from  the  prelatical  agents  that  Peter 
had  illegally  excommunicated  many  of  his  churchmen,  that 
he  had  adopted  unorthodox  methods,  and  that,  by  his  ordi- 
nation ceremony,  he  had  effectually  denied  the  English 
Church  to  be  a true  church  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
ordained  therein  in  orthodox  fashion.  The  letters  and 
documents  which  follow  are  relations  from  unfriendly 
pens.  The  first  letter,  written  several  months  after  the 
events,  begins  with  further  references  to  the  classis  diffi- 
culties and  then  turns  to  Peter’s  activities : 

Stephen  Goffe  to  Gilbert  Sheldon,  “Chaplain  to  the  right 
honourable  the  Lord  Keeper  at  Durham  House.”  The 
Hague,  April  26,  Stil.  novo.28 
Worthy  Sir: 

I hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  all  my  letters,  & are 
quite  weary  of  them  & the  trouble  they  bring  you;  and  if 
you  be  not  cloyed  with  stories  of  our  puritans  this  night 
before  my  going  into  the  field  I will  entertaine  you  with  my 
jorney  to  Amsterdam  where  I never  was  before,  and  now 
went  as  I see  by  the  event  to  be  wondered  at;  for  the  zeale 
of  my  pious  contingents  (?)  hath  driven  them  to  stretch 
their  consciences  into  abundance  of  lies  making  all  men 
believe  that  I am  nothing  els  but  a papist  in  my  heart,  & 
sent  hither  underhand  by  the  Bishops  of  England  (which  to 
Dutch  eares  by  them  is  made  an  odious  name)  to  bring  in 
episcopall  government  or  els  to  make  the  King  angry  with 
the  States,  that  so  they  may  fall  out;  which  is  much  desired 
(as  our  owne  countrimen  tell  the  Dutch)  in  England.  The 
Dutch  ministers  & schollers  I light  in  company  with  when 
they  heare  my  name  they  startle  at  me;  & in  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam  I saw  (besides  what  they  told  me)  the 

28  £?.  p.  16:286,  fol.  94.  The  year  in  which  this  letter  was 
written  is  not  given.  The  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Charles  I,  1635,  lists  it  (p.  28)  as  of  1635  but  I am  inclined, 
in  the  light  of  events  taking  place  in  Holland  at  the  time,  to 
place  it  in  1634. 
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strange  conception  they  had  of  the  man  which  read  the  pray- 
ers. But  the  sport  is,  that  the  puritans  are  at  pittiful  warres 
amongst  themselves  those  which  wil  not  have  a classis  (which 
are  the  best  part)  against  them  which  will  have  one.  And 
so  Mr.  Pagett29  the  minister  of  Amsterdam  made  me  very 
welcome  as  thus  far  agreeing  with  him  that  I did  oppose  the 
English  Classis,  & so  entertained  me  with  many  stories  most 
necessary  to  be  knowne.  One  was  concerning  the  classis  what 
was  done  against  it  by  the  Dutch  Ministers : that  he  being 
cited  to  he  of  it,  he  appealed  to  the  Dutch  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam. propounding  to  them  his  reasons;  who  so  affected  the 
husines,  That  they  presently  made  an  Act  against  it,  and 
caused  it  to  be  registered,  with  divers  reasons  wherof  this 
was  the  chiefe : because  the  English  ministers  which  came 
over  into  these  Countries  were  of  sundry  opinions,  some 
Brownisticall  affected,  some  Jacobites,  & some  had  waves  by 
themselves  & so  it  would  not  be  for  the  peace  neither  of  Dutch 
nor  English  to  give  them  a distinct  body  of  government: 
This  was  likewise  concluded  in  the  Utrecht  classis,  and  in 
Gelderland  & at  last  in  the  North  Holland  Synod.  All  which 
is  to  be  taken  notice  that  to  see  the  perversions  of  these  men 
that  now  they  seeke  againe  from  the  States  to  have  their  Act 
for  a classis  continued;  when  not  only  the  king  disallows  it 
but  the  churches  here.  And  from  this  caution  against  Mr. 
Paget  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  Dutch  Classis,  ariseth  that 
story  of  Mr.  Hooker30  who  was  putt  by  his  pastorship  at 
Amsterdam  for  those  opinions  which  you  may  see  in  Mr. 
Broughs  hands  by  the  Act  of  the  Dutch  Classis.  This  which 
I write  is  of  excellent  use  to  our  Agents  here,  which  doth 
cause  all  these  registers  upon  my  relation  to  be  searched  that 
the  states  may  see  how  they  cherish  men  as  opposite  to  them- 
selves as  unto  us.  The  other  story  was  about  Mr.  Peters 
reordination  which  Mr.  Pagett  though  himselfe  no  lover  of 
us  did  utterly  mislike.  1.  Forsooth  Mr.  Peters  would  not 
be  caled  by  the  vulgar  English  of  Botterdam,  but  by  the 
Godly,  & so  he  framed  a NEW  COVENANT  in  a paper  to 
which  they  must  putt  their  hands,  and  none  but  those  which 
were  of  that  Covenant  should  have  any  voice  to  call  him. 

29  John  Paget,  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  an  English  church 
at  Amsterdam  who,  though  himself  a refugee  for  nonconform- 
ity, aided  Goffe  and  Boswell  against  the  Congregationalists. 

so  Thomas  Hooker  who,  silenced  at  Chelmsford  in  1630,  sought 
to  become  Paget’s  colleague  at  Amsterdam. 
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That  Covenant  I cannot  yet  gett  the  Copy  of31,  but  heare  it 
was  a pestilous  precise  thing,  by  which  tricke  he  did  as  it 
were  Excommunicate  2 parts  of  the  wonted  Congregation, 
they  understanding  no  other  new  covenant  but  that  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospell.  2.  Now  the  new  covenanters  must  come  to 
the  Election  & Confirmation  of  their  Pastor  & in  this  worke 
(said  Mr.  Forbes  who  then  was  president  of  the  Classis, 
& preached  the  sermon)  there  are  two  parts  Xeiporovta  & 
Xeipodeaia  that  you  the  people  must  do,  this  we  the  Pres- 
bytery. So,  said  he,  expresse  your  election  by  holding  up 
your  hands.  So  the  Men  held  up  their  hands;  but,  said  he, 
I see  the  Men  choose  him,  but  what  do  the  Women  do?  Here- 
upon the  Women  lift  up  their  hands  too.  3.  They  came  to 
the  Imposition  of  hands  which  was  done  by  all  the  ministers 
present,  Mr.  Day  only  excepted,  whose  hands  the  Church  of 
England  had  defiled,  and  there  upon  his  head  STANDING 
lay  their  hands  halfe  an  houre  all  the  which  time  Mr.  Forbes 
with  all  the  full  fruition  of  his  Episcopall  office  did  pour 
upon  him  the  burthen  of  his  ministry.  I need  not  comment 
upon  this  ridiculous  & strange  busines.  That  which  the 
Dutch  disdaine,  saying,  it  will  make  their  discipline  con- 
temptible & that  which  we  of  England  have  reason  to  be 
greatly  displeased  with,  in  as  much  as  Peters  was  ordained 
before.  ' Go  whither  you  can  in  England  & see  if  you  can 
tell  me  so  good  a Story.  Amsterdam  affords  many  more,  as 
of  the  Magistrates  which  marry  in  the  townhall,  & the  banns 
are  published  by  the  crier  upon  the  Staires;  & this  kind  of 
Marriage  our  English  do  highly  stand  for.  Well  adieu  now 
for  I must  packe  up  as  fast  as  I can.  Let  me  heare  from 
you  either  by  my  brother  or  the  wonted  way  which  you  use. 
And  so  I rest 

Your  sGrv&nt 

Hage.  Aprill  26,  Stil.  Nov.  Stephen  Goffe.32 

31  Alexander  Browne  had  obtained  a copy  of  the  covenant 
for  Boswell  (Cf.  Add.  MSS  6394,  I,  fol.  161)  and  Boswell  sent 
a copy  to  the  English  authorities  (Cf.  Cal.  of  State  Papers , 
Dorn.  Ser.,  Charles  I,  1633-34,  p.  318).  The  covenant  has  been 
published  several  times ; see,  for  example,  Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  XLII,  223-24;  Rose-Troup,  John  White, 
Appendix  II,  pp.  418-22 ; Champlin  Burrage,  The  Early  English 
Dissenters  ...  (2  vols.  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1912),  I,  302-3. 

32  Accounts  of  Peter’s  ordination  occur  in  the  “Boswell 
Papers”  also.  One  of  these  (I,  fol.  146)  forms  part  of  an 
official  memoradum  of  the  case  against  the  classis  and  its  mem- 
bers drawn  up  for  Boswell  by  Goffe.  It  reads : “Concerning 
Mr.  Peters  Ordination.  1.  There  was  a New  Covenant  made 
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It  is  one  of  Mr.  Forbes  his  propositions,  That  as  one  man 
can  beget  another  so  can  one  Minister  ordaine  another. 

Alexander  Browne  to  Sir  William  Boswell 

Rotterdam,  November  1,  1633. 33 

Honourable : 

Sence  my  laste  beinge  with  you  I have  littell  or  no  newes 
to  Informe  you  of  only  Mr.  Peter  reported  to  sum  of  his 
peopell  that  he  was  to  preach  his  far  well  sermon  at  Delft 
the  last  Sunday,  and  to  leave  it  a dessolaite  plaice;  wheer 
their  was  weeping  Amongst  his  femall  Saintes  to  hear  of  the 
sad  stories  he  related  unto  them  here  at  Rotterdam  before 
he  departed;  for  now  insteed  of  preachinge  wee  should  have 
a littel  service  .(?).  read,  with  many  other  skandolous 
wordes  he  eussed  upon  the  Common  Prayer;  Dock  Ames  his 

with  certaine  precise  & Strict  obligations  to  which  they  should 
bind  themselves.  And  he  would  be  chosen  by  none  but  them 
that  would  put  their  hands  to  that  paper.  This  saith  Mr. 
Paget  was  a kind  of  Excommunication  to  above  two  parts  of 
the  congregation  in  former  times,  & hath  caused  the  difficulty 
of  administering  the  sacrament  because  he  will  give  it  to  none 
but  them  whose  names  ar  at  his  new  Covenant.  These  new 
covenanters  must  choose  & call  him  so  before  these  a Sermon 
was  made  by  Mr.  Forbes.  2.  There  was  XecpoAoyda  first  by  all 
the  men ; but,  said  Mr.  Forbes,  I see  what  the  men  do,  but 
what  do  the  women  do.  Thereupon  they  fell  a Xe tpoXovtj  -ising 
too  & Lift  up  their  hands.  3.  There  was  X«po0eo7a.  The  Impos- 
ing of  all  the  hands  of  the  present  Ministers  except  Mr.  Day  one 
who  was  not  desired  (Mr.  Grim,  of  Weasell  was  present  and 
confirms  all  this)  and  Mr.  Forbes  held  them  above  halfe  an 
houre  laying  his  burthen  upon  him  in  those  words  & manner, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  made  Minister.”  Another  account  (I, 
fol.  172)  is  a testimonial  by  Mr.  Day  who  is  mentioned  in 
Goffe’s  letter  above  and  who  was  an  orthodox  Anglican  chap- 
lain to  English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries.  Day  testified : 
“That  at  Roterdam  He  was  present  at  the  Constitution  of  Mr. 
Peters  in  his  place  there.  Where  Mr.  Forbes  preached  an  ordi- 
nation sermon  and  afterward  ordained  Mr  Peters  minister  with 
Imposition  of  hands,  who  was  befor  ordained  in  England. 
These  things  Mr.  Day  will  witnes.” 

33  “Boswell  Papers,”  Add.  MSS  6394,  I,  fol.  153.  Upon  his 
reorganization  of  the  Rotterdam  flock  and  the  establishment 
of  Dr.  Ames  there,  Peter  appears  to  have  given  up  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Delft  church,  where  he  had  preached  frequently 
before  with  Forbes.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  prelatical  pres- 
sure against  Forbes,  which  had  been  collecting  for  two  years, 
forced  him  out  of  the  Delft  congregation.  From  the  Congre- 
gational viewpoint,  the  Delft  church  was  indeed  left  a “desso- 
laite plaice,”  with  Anglican  ceremonies  and  a preacher  hand- 
picked by  Boswell. 
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prefaice  to  the  fresh  supplie  is  printed  and  I am  promised 
one  of  them  but  I shall  no  sooner  receave  it  but  I will  send 
it  forwarde  to  your  honnor.  I have  heir  sent  you  Mr.  Peters 
Covenant  which  he  maide  and  unless  we  will  all  subscribe  to 
this  his  Covenant  Wee  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  lords 
Table  neither  ould  members  nor  newe;  so  that  it  seemes  to 
me  our  Church  formerly  was  noe  Church ; but  what  authoritie 
he  haith  to  doe  these  thinges  I know  not.  for  he  him  self 
saies  the  Church  of  England  doth  Tye  the  Conscience  of  men 
to  do  this  and  that;  and  he  for  his  part  in  this  his  Covenant 
Tieth  both  Conscience  and  parishioner  (?).  Sir,  I fear  I 
am  too  tedious  to  you  upon  such  a Subject  but  I will  Ceasse 
at  present.  Committinge  you  to  the  Almightes  pertection  and 
ever  Resting  yours  and  not  his  owne  to  Command 

Alexander  Browne. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Ames,  prelatical  clouds  gathered 
darkly  about  Hugh  Peter.  The  loss  of  Ames  brought 
many  of  Peter’s  plans  to  a stand-still ; almost  simultane- 
ously, the  English  ministers  in  the  Low  Countries  were 
effectively  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London;  the  English  classis  was  dissolved 
and  its  functions  officially  disapproved  by  both  Dutch  and 
English  authorities;  John  Forbes,  dismissed  from  his 
Delft  congregation,  died ; the  Congregationalists  lost  a 
struggle  to  place  J ohn  Davenport  in  the  church  at  Amster- 
dam ; and  reorganization  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in 
1635,  whose  court  was  moved  from  Delft  to  Rotterdam, 
placed  Hugh  Peter  in  a precarious  position.  Most  of  his 
activities  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1634-35  are  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  But  enough  is  known  about  his  previous 
Holland  activities  to  give  great  meaning  to  the  following 
memorandum  by  Boswell  of  “Queries  addressed  to  Peter.” 
The  ambassador  wrote  at  the  top  to  “Hold  Answer,”  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Master  Peter,  if  ever  he  received 
the  interrogatory  indictments,  waited  to  reply.  In  June, 
1635,  he  secretly  returned  to  England  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  he  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Bos- 
well designed  his  queries  to  bring  into  review  every  mis- 
demeanor and  irregularity  alleged  against  Peter  over  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years.  Exaggerated  statements  that 
they  are,  they  present  Master  Peter’s  offenses  in  an  unduly 
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severe  manner,  suggesting  the  intense  desire  of  Boswell 
and  his  assistants  to  drive  Peter  out  of  Holland  or  to  bring 
him  to  trial  on  charges  of  a serious  nature: 

Queries  addressed  to  Peter.34 

1.  Whether  doe  you  hold  yourself  a subject  of  his  Ma:tie 
or  no? 

2.  Why  you  have  encouraged  & assisted  others  to  refuse 
obedience  to  his  Marties  letters  [lawes?]  ? 

3.  Why  you  have  oppresed,  & reproached  the  lawes  of  his 
Ma  dies  Kgdome  established  by  authority  of  Parlemt  ? — in 
sermons,  talk,  letters? 

4.  Why  you  have  written,  printed,  published,  collected,  dis- 
tributed, &c.  scandalous  books  agt.  the  governours,  lawes,  & 
peace  of  his  Marties  kgdome? 

5.  Where  is  your  Comron  [commission?]  under  seal  from 
Consell  of  State?  why  pretend  authority  you  name  [came?] 
not  . . . [by?]  them? 

6.  Why  you  erect  a forein  authority  & powre  agt.  his  Mats : 
Lawes,  in  places  where  his  have  never  been  questioned? 

7.  Why  no  Catechise [ing]  Lor  prayer,  Comron  [Commun- 
ion?] at  Easter,  &c?  Whether  to  formes  & lawes  of  Engld, 
or  these  Prov.  [inces]  ? 

8.  Why  suggest  lyes  against  his  Matys  laws  to  ye  Profes- 
sors at  Leyden?  Why  laboured  to  cause  Church  book  con- 
demned here? 

9.  Where  is  your  Petrcon  ...[?]  delivered? 

10.  Why  delivered  Copie  of  his  Maties  letter  [law?]  to 
Concl.  of  State? 


II.  The  Begging  Mission. 

In  1641,  Hugh  Peter,  with  Thomas  Weld,  Roxbury 
pastor,  and  William  Hibbins,  Boston  merchant,  was  ap- 

34  “Boswell  Papers,”  in  Add.  MSS  6394,  I,  fol.  412.  The  queries 
are  scribbled,  evidently  in  haste,  on  the  back  and  left  margin 
of  part  of  an  old  letter  to  Boswell.  They  probably  form  a first 
draft  or  a memorandum  of  questions  sent  to  Peter.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  decipher  and  a few  words  (in  nos.  5 and  9)  are 
illegible.  Words  whose  identity  is  uncertain  are  followed  by  ? 
or  by  alternative  words  in  brackets.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  is  a sour  comment  in  Boswell’s  hand : “Peters  Rtrdam  in 
Engld  would  not  prech  in  a govvne  as  others  but  in  a Cloak; 
heer  will  not  preach  in  a Cloak,  but  gowne  still  contrary  to 
others.” 
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pointed  agent  to  England  for  the  Bay  Colony  whose  des- 
perate economic  condition  was  thought  to  necessitate  help 
from  the  homeland.  The  agents  were  expected  to  placate 
impatient  English  creditors,  apply  for  ease  in  customs  and 
excise,  seek  money  and  supplies  for  the  colony,  for  Har- 
vard College,  and  for  conversion  of  the  Indians;  and,  as 
the  Long  Parliament  gave  new  hopes  for  English  church 
reformation,  the  agents  were  to  assist  in  effecting  that 
reformation  in  the  mother  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  somewhat  impaired  the 
success  of  their  begging  mission  and  drew  Peter  and  Weld 
into  a welter  of  war  and  politics  from  which  they  failed 
to  free  themselves.  But  before  they  had  become  inex- 
tricably entangled,  they  collected  about  £2  0 0 035  in  money 
and  supplies  for  the  colony  and  Hugh  Peter,  having  begged 
Parliament  that  the  people  of  the  Bay  Colony  “may  have 
their  goods  free  from  the  paiment  of  Customes,  according 
to  their  Charters,”36  secured  (January  31,  1642/3)  from 
the  House  of  Commons  a resolution 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  new  Plantation  of  New  England 
shall,  according  to  their  Charter,  be  custom-free  for  such 
Commodities  as  are  granted  by  their  Charter;  and  for  so 
long  a Time  as  is  granted  by  the  same  Charter.37 

A few  weeks  later,  upon  further  negotiations,  the  Lords 
and  Commons, 

for  the  better  Advancement  of  those  Plantations,  and  En- 
couragement of  the  Planters  to  proceed  in  their  Undertak- 
ings, Ordain,  That  all  Merchandize  and  Goods,  that  by  any 
Merchant,  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  shall 
be  exported  out  of  this  Kingdom  of  England  into  New  Eng- 
land, to  be  spent,  used,  or  employed  there,  or  being  of  the 
Growth  of  that  Kingdom,  shall  be  from  thence  imported 
hither,  or  shall  be  laden  or  put  on  board  in  any  Ship  or  Ves- 
sel for  Necessaries,  in  passing  and  returning  to-and-fro;  and 
all  and  every  Owner  and  Owners  thereof  shall  be  freed  and 
discharged  of  and  from  paying  or  yielding  any  Custom,  Sub- 

35  Imperfect  accounts,  kept  by  Weld,  have  been  published  in 
the  New  Eng.  Hist.  Gen.  Register,  XXXVI,  62-70 ; XXXIX,  79- 
82 ; Col.  Soc.  Mass.  Transactions,  1911-13,  pp.  121-26. 

36  Certain  Informations  From  severall  parts  . . .,  No.  3,  Jan. 
30-Feb.  6,  1642/3,  p.  22. 

37  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  II,  949. 
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sidy.  Taxation,  Imposition,  or  other  Duty,  for  the  same, 
either  inward  or  outward,  either  in  this  Kingdom,  or  in  New 
England,  or  in  any  Port,  Haven,  Creek,  or  other  Place  what- 
soever, until  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall  take  further 
Order  therein  to  the  contrary : 38 

In  begging  for  the  colony,  the  agents  engaged  in  some 
financial  transactions  which  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  did  not  specifically  authorize  and  for  which  it  very 
reluctantly  assumed  responsibility.  One  of  these  con- 
cerned John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  accompanied  the 
agents  to  raise  capital  and  supplies  for  an  ironworks  and 
whose  services  the  agents  had  enlisted  for  their  own  mis- 
sion; another  touched  the  pocket  of  John  Pocock,  a Lon- 
don merchant  from  whom  the  agents  solicited  aid  for  the 
colony.  The  following  documents  cast  light  upon  these 
affaires : 

To  the  Honored  Generali  Court  at  Boston,  the  humble  peti- 
tion of  John  Winthrop  junr.39 

Whereas  when  I was  last  in  England  at  the  returne  of  Mr. 
Hibbens,40  I was  importunately  desired  by  Mr.  Weld  & Mr. 
Peters  your  agents  to  assist  them  there  in  their  constant  agi- 
tations for  this  plantation,  with  many  pressing  arguments, 
which  I could  not  withstand,  & theire  promise  of  due  & full 
satisfaction  for  my  charges  there  and  whereas  after  above  an 
whole  yeares  imployment,  wherein  I used  my  best  indeavour 
to  assist  them  in  all  their  negotiations  for  the  good  of  this 
Colony,  with  many  oppressive  travaile  herein,  I was  appointed 
to  receive  fifty  pounds  at  my  arrival  in  this  Country,  out  of 
those  monies  which  were  to  be  received  for  the  Children41 
and  other  summes  of  money  procured  by  us  for  the  Coun- 
trye,  which  I have  hitherto  onely  mentioned  to  this  honored 
Court,  expecting  the  returne  of  Mr.  Peters  or  Mr.  Weld  every 
yeare,  & respecting  the  many  occationes  of  the  country  in 
other  ingagements.  And  whereas  I paid  fifty  pounds  in  lon- 

38  Ibid.,  II,  987,  998;  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  V,  632b. 

39  Winthrop  Papers  (MS  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Library),  I,  fol.  159. 

40  Hibbins  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1642. 

41  Winthrop  refers  to  the  pious  attempt  of  Peter  and  Weld 
to  collect  money  for  the  transportation  of  Irish  refugee  chil- 
dren and  London  urchins  to  the  Bay  Colony.  Cf.  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  II,  949 ; John  Winthrop,  The  History  of 
New  England  . . . (Savage  ed.  2 vols.  Boston,  1826),  II,  98. 
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don  to  one  Mr.  Vincent  at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Weld 
& Mr.  Peters,  which  was  owing  by  them  for  linnen  cloth  sent 
over  hither,  & no  other  meanes  to  be  found  then  for  the  satis- 
fying of  the  said  Mr.  Vincent,  who  continually  urged  them  for 
the  said  moneye  and  whereas  I have  by  the  appointment  of  this 
honored  Court  received  only  one  of  those  fifty  pounds  in  such 
pay  as  the  Country  could  make,  not  monye  or  any  things  that 
I could  returne  into  England,  which  was  much  prejudice  to 
me  as  I can  make  to  appeare,  my  humble  request  is,  that 
seeing  my  bill  is  eyther  lost  or  left  in  the  courts  hand,  & now 
not  to  be  found  this  honored  court  will  please  eyther  to  allow 
in  the  treasurers  hand  that  other  fifty  pounds  upon  my  oath 
that  it  is  justly  due  me,  or  to  order  the  forbearance  therof 
by  the  treasurer  till  I can  receive  another  certificate  from 
Mr.  Peters,  I standing  ingaged  to  the  treasurer  for  a debt 
due  to  the  Country. 

(no  date)  John  Winthrop. 

Endorsed : The  magistrates  conceave  this  petition  to  be  rea- 
sonable, and  if  the  Deputies  will  allow  the  Petitioner  the  50 
li.  unpaid  upon  his  oath,  or  orderly  forbearance  heerof  in 
his  hands  until  a new  certificate  be  procured,  the  Magistrates 
will  assent  to  what  they  shall  make  shift  of  herein. 

Tho : Dudley  Dep : Govr. 

The  Accompts  as  yet  not  cleared  & ye  engagments  remayning 
the  deputys  conceave  it  meet  till  they  heare  more  not  to  con- 
sent to  either  of  the  propositions. 

Edward  Rawson. 

John  Pocock  to  Thomas  Weld.42 

April  1,  1646  (London?). 

Mr.  Weld, 

It  is  now  about  5 yeeres  since  that  Mr.  Peters  spake  to  me 
for  150  li.  worth  of  Cloth  for  the  benifit  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  plantation;  his  proposition  was  that  I should  bee  payd 
for  it  within  3 or  4 moneths  & that  yourselfe  & Mr  Hebins 
should  be  engaged  for  it.  As  the  worke  as  he  expounded  it 
seemed  to  be  good,  soe  I consented  to  the  thinge  & did  the 
beginning  of  May  then  followinge  deliver  about  150  li.  worth 
of  Cloth  with  Charges  in  Packinge  to  such  as  I was  appoynted. 
the  goods  came  safe  to  1ST : Engl : & thereof  hath  beene  sev- 
erall  Returns  since  made  to  profit,  but  I did  not  endeavour 
at  that  time  your  engagement  for  it.  The  Cloth  being  sent 

42  Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  3,  p.  4. 
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to  N.  Engl : Mr.  Peters  went  for  Ireland43  & Mr.  Hebins  in 
a few  moneths  after  for  N.  Engl : Yourselfe  complained  of 
the  not  performance  of  those  that  promised  monye  towards 
that  worke.  I wayted  until  Mr.  Peters  return  the  next  yeare 
from  Ireland  who  did  within  a few  moneths  after  procuer 
me  33  li.  per  a collection  at  Anthonyes  for  the  Children, 
when  Mr.  Tho:  Goodwin  did  preach  about  2 yeares  since  he 
payed  me  17  li.  more;  & betwixt  you  both  procured  for  me 
50  li.  of  Mr.  Greenhill  which  was  payed  in  N.  Engl : since 
towarde  the  Iron  work.  50  li.  more  I had  not  longe  after 
of  Mr.  Burton  which  Mr.  Peters  did  undertake  New  Engl: 
should  repaye  him,  but  I giveinge  him  a note  for  the  moneye 
he  hath  since  required  the  moneye  of  me  above  40  li.  of  it 
is  payed  him  already  & however  N.  Engl : deale  with  me  yet 
I judge  in  conscience  I can  doe  noe  lesse  then  make  Mr.  Bur- 
ton some  alowance  for  the  forbearance  of  the  moneye  con- 
sidering his  Condition. 

Now  Sir  if  the  goods  had  miscarryed  I might  have  bene 
Contented  I thinke  to  staye,  but  since  it  came  safe  to  N. 
Engl : & thereof  was  made  returns  3 or  4 yeares  together  & 
as  I suppose  for  good  profit,  why  should  not  the  proceed  of 
these  goodes  or  the  goodes  itselfe  make  me  payment.  If  N. 
Engl : deale  thus  with  theer  Friends  that  desires  theer  well- 
fare  & prosperity  they  will  weary  them  out. 

Yours 

The  Totall  was  150  li.  Jo:  Pocock. 

He  got  3 tymes  100  li.  viz:  33  li.,  17  li.,  & 50  li.  Accpt. 
50  li.  beside  damages. 

John  Pocock  to  Hugh  Peter.44 

May  26,  1651  (London?). 

It  is  now  above  8 yeares  since  you  did  move  me  to  furnish 
New  Englande  for  the  Countrys  benefit  to  the  value  of  150 
li.  in  Cloth  for  which  you  promised  Mr.  Weld  Mr.  Heabins 
with  yourselfe  should  engage  to  pay  for  it  within  6 moneths; 
uppon  which  you  maye  remember  I did  performe  your 
desire  & did  thereuppon  shipp  Cloth  to  that  value  at  as  rea- 
sonable rate  as  if  monye  had  beene  payd  for  presently.  The 
goods  came  safe  to  New  Engl:  & it  did  appeare  was  imployed 
for  the  publick  benefit  of  the  Country,  for  I did  observe  the 
report  3 yeeres  after  there  was  Returns  made  thereof  in 

43  Pocock  refers  to  Peter’s  trip  to  Ireland  with  the  Lord 
Forbes  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1642.  Cf.  Peter,  A True 
Relation  of  ...  a Voyage  for  Ireland  . . . (London,  1642). 

44  Massachusetts  Archives,  vol.  100,  p.  34. 
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boates  by  Capt:  Stoughton  or  Mr.  Tinge  or  some  other; 
Lesse  then  20  li.  per  Cent,  could  not  but  be  gotten  each 
yeare  thereby  either  to  the  benefit  of  the  Country  or  there 
Agents  but  I pray  call  to  mind  how  ill  you  have  performed 
with  me  in  payinge  for  those  goods.  Mr.  Heabins  did  then 
return  to  N : Engl : yourself  did  goe  a voyage  to  Ireland  & 
Mr.  Weld  in  your  absence  performed  nothing.  About  a 
yeare  or  more  after  uppon  your  returne  from  Irelande  you 
payd  mee  in  part  of  my  150  li.  about  24  li.  About  10  moneths 
after  that  you  payd  mee  to  make  upp  the  34  li.  100  li.  but  for 
the  other  50  li,  I am  yet  unpayd.  I have  expected  it  from  N. 
Engl : My  good  friend  Mr.  Bulkley  writ  me  2 or  3 Letteres 
that  the  Cort  had  promised  payment  thereof  but  nothinge  be- 
inge  performed  I must  expect  payment  from  your  selfe.  I 
have  now  much  occasion  of  moneyes  therefore  I pray  desert 
me  noe  longer.  I thinke  Argument  need  not  be  used  to 
presse  your  selfe  to  a thing  so  reasonable  & right  to  be  done 
unto. 

Your  affectionate  Freind  & servant, 

Jo:  Pocock. 

Hugh  Peter  evidently  referred  the  above  communication 
at  once  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  for  the  letter 
is  endorsed: 

The  Deputies  thinke  meete  that  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  Mr. 
Pococke  fifty  pounds  which  is  due  him  from  the  Country 
with  reference  to  the  consent  of  our  honorable  magistrates 
hereto. 

William  Torrey  Cleric. 

The  Magistrates  Consent  heereto.  Edw  Eawson  Secrety.45 

III.  Hugh  Peter  and  the  English  Civil  Wars. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  England  as  Bay 
Colony  agent,  Hugh  Peter  engaged  in  the  service  of  Par- 
liament. One  of  his  first  charges  was  to  go  to  Holland 
to  assist  parliamentary  agents  there  in  efforts  to  borrow 

45  On  Oct.  28,  1651,  the  General  Court  resolved  to  pay  the 
fifty  pounds  (Mass.  Archives,  vol.  100,  p.  35a)  ; but  it  appears 
that  Pocock  did  not  actually  receive  the  money  until  1655/6 
(ibid.,  vol.  100,  p.  50).  Meanwhile,  besides  the  letters  to  Peter 
and  Weld,  Pocock  had  kept  up  a persistent  appeal  for  the  money 
directly  to  the  General  Court.  See  Shurtleff  (ed.),  Records  . . . 
of  Mass.  Bay,  II,  82,  262;  III,  144,  247-48,  255,  291;  IV,  pt.  i, 
66,  74-75. 
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and  beg  money  and  to  counteract  the  royalist  propaganda 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Sir  William  Boswell,  and 
other  supporters  of  Charles  I.  Peter  departed  England 
about  October  1,  1643, 46  and  returned  from  the  Low 
Countries  on  March  2,  1644.47  His  activities,  like  those 
of  other  parliamentary  servants  in  the  Netherlands, 
brought  forth  protests  from  Royalist  agents.48  Peter’s 
old  adversary,  Sir  William  Boswell,  was  author  of  the 
following  expostulation  to  the  States  General: 

Memorie  van  den  Resident  Guillme.  Boswell  aan  de  Staten 
General,  Lectum  20  November  1643.49 

Memorie  a hauts  et  puissants  Seigneurs  les  Estats  Gen- 
eraux  des  Provinces  Unies  &c.  par  le  resident  du  Roy  de  la 
Grande  Bretayne  &c.  Remonstrant. 

Que  depuis  la  resolution  de  leurs  Seigneuries  du  . . . 
Novembre  currant,  par  laquelle  elles  declarent  de  vouloir 
donner  de  contentment  a Sa  Majeste  touchant  sa  declara- 
tion faicte  a leurs  Seigneuries  du  premier  du  moix  de  May 
passe  etc.  par  leur  ambassadeurs. 

Le  sieur  Peeters  (homme  assez  cognen  tant  icy  qu’alleurs 
pour  tel,  qu’il  est)  a presche  trois  fois  la  semaine  passee  a 
la  congregation  Angloise  en  Amsterdam  des  choses  (comme 
l’on  diet  partout)  seditieuses,  et  des  effects  tres  dangereux, 
tant  pour  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  en  Angleterre,  que 
contre  le  repos  de  e’est  Estat.  Et  s’emble  d’intention  d’aller 
prescher,  et  fouiller  de  la  mesme  fagon  aux  aultres  villes  de 
ces  pays : sans  aulcune  commission  qu’on  a recogneu,  d’aultre 
part:  sans  conge  des  magistrats  des  places  ou  il  va,  et  sans 
vocation  et  charge  d’ames  certaine  en  ces  procedures. 

En  aultre  qu’on  imp  rime  de  jour  a autre  des  pieces  diffa- 
matoires  et  pernicieuses,  pour  animer  le  peuples  tres  inique- 
ment  contre  Sa  Majeste  et  l’induire  a contribuer  au  main- 
tien  de  la  guerre  desnaturee  et  confusion  de  ce  royaume  la. 

Sur  quoy  leurs  Seigneuries  sont  instamment  pries  de  con- 
siderer,  si  ces  choses  sont  duisibles  au  contentement  de  Sa 

46  See  his  instructions  in  N.  E.  H.  G.  Register,  XXXIX,  372-73. 

47  Mercurius  Civicus  . . . , No.  41,  Feb.  29-March  7,  1643/4, 
p.  426. 

48  Boswell  protested  to  the  Dutch  authorities  about  every 
second  week  throughout  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  of 
1643-44.  See  Add.  MSS  17677  R,  fols.  18-68  ff. 

49  “Afschriften  der  Depeches  van  der  Nederlandsche  Gezanten 
in  Engeland  aan  de  Staten-Generall  . . . ,”  in  Add.  MSS  17677 
R,  fol.  154. 
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Majeste  a l’honneur  et  propos  de  leur  ambassade  et  a l’ac- 
croissement  de  l’alliance  et  amitie  estroite  que  Sa  Majeste  a 
taut  desire  avec  c’est  Estat,  pour  le  bien  Reciproque  d’un 
coste  et  d’aultre. 

A quoy  leurs  seigneuries  sont  priees  de  faire  scavoir  leur 
response  par  escrit. 

(signe)  Guillme.  Boswell,  Residentete. 

A la  Hage  le  9/19  Hovembre  1643. 

In  the  spring  of  1644  after  his  return  from  Holland, 
Hugh  Peter  joined  his  old  patron,  Warwick,  then  Lord 
High  Admiral,  in  parliamentary  attempts  by  sea  to  pre- 
vent supplies  from  reaching  the  King  from  abroad.  He 
was  present  at  the  widely  heralded  relief  of  Lyme  (June, 
1644)  soon  after  which  he  was  sent  with  a supply  train 
to  the  army  of  Lord  Essex,  then  preparing  for  its  ill- 
advised  invasion  of  Cornwall.  On  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion Peter  accompanied  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  he 
was  present  when,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  army  was 
bottled  up  near  Fowey,  his  birthplace.  For  several  months 
after  that  parliamentary  disaster  little  is  known  of  Peter’s 
activities.  When  the  Hew  Model  took  the  field  in  the 
spring  of  1645,  Peter  was  present  as  chaplain  to  the  train 
of  Fairfax’s  forces.  He  was  with  the  Hew  Model  at 
Haseby,  at  Langport,  at  Bridgewater,  at  Bristol;  and 
when  Cromwell  turned  back  eastward  to  seize  Winchester 
and  Basing,  Master  Peter  accompanied  him.  These  were 
some  of  the  busiest  days  of  Peter’s  career.  He  inspired 
the  Hew  Model  soldiers  by  his  sermons  before  battle,  car- 
ried reports  of  victory  to  Parliament,  represented  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  army  to  Parliament,  placated 
irate  “Clubmen”  in  Wiltshire,  and  capitalized  upon  every 
success  of  the  army  for  the  political  aggrandizement  of 
the  Independent  party.  By  the  autumn  of  1645,  when 
Cromwell  rejoined  Fairfax  at  Exeter,  Peter  was  recog- 
nized by  friend  and  foe  as  a war  correspondent,  party 
propagandist,  and  political  manipulator  of  the  first  rank. 

At  Exeter,  near  which  the  Hew  Model  was  stationed 
preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  hard-pressed  Royalist 
forces  in  Cornwall,  there  was  considerable  hesitation  in 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1645-46.  The  soldiers 
needed  supplies,  many  were  ill,  and  the  officers,  anxious 
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to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  Essex  had  made  the  previous 
year,  were  cautious.  Fairfax  was  particularly  anxious 
lest,  after  he  marched  into  Cornwall,  the  people  should 
rise  against  him  in  his  rear,  and  to  avoid  that  possibility 
every  care  was  taken  to  placate  the  Cornish,  to  maintain 
stable  communications  with  London  by  land,  and  to  relieve 
the  long-suffering  parliamentary  garrison  at  Plymouth. 
Meanwhile,  London  official  circles,  intoxicated  by  the 
army’s  successes,  chafed  at  Fairfax’s  temporary  inaction 
and  demanded  an  immediate  march  into  Cornwall  to  end 
the  war.  The  following  letter  by  Hugh  Peter,  published 
in  a London  newssheet,  was  an  attempt  to  still  criticism 
of  the  army’s  alleged  over-caution;  it  is  introduced  with 
the  news-editor’s  own  remarks:50 

Now  because  there  came  a Letter  from  Master  Peters, 
Minister  of  Gods  word  (now  with  the  Armie)  which  gives 
the  reason  why  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  upon  other  designes, 
which  is  thought  fit  by  his  Councell  of  Warre,  rather  than 
to  march  through  those  ill  waies  this  Winter,  to  relieve  the 
town  of  Plimouth  as  yet,  I shall  give  you  the  Copie  of  the 
Letter  it  self. 

A Copie  of  Mr.  PETERS  Letter. 

Sir, 

The  truth  of  things  here  is  thus.  Plimouth  is  in  a good 
condition  three  thousand  strong,  horse  and  foot,  or  very  near, 
able  to  take  the  field;  two  Forts  of  the  Enemies  slighted, 
in  Hoptons  Fort  they  have  left  but  one  gun.  The  Cornish 
have  400.  in  Armes  to  offer  themselves,  and  we  are  in  a good 
way  to  gain  more  upon  them.  They  call  the  Gorians51  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  Greenvillians52  they  call  Presbyterians. 
Their  Armies  are  weak,  and  lye  West;  We  have  fortified 
three  places  by  Exeter,  where  the  Enemy  are  in  much  want, 
and  two  Collonels  came  out  to  treat  with  us,  viz.  Col.  Scroop, 
and  Collonel  Philips,  but  they  would  treat  for  Peace,  and 
after  about  the  Militia,  and  Church-government,  but  we  can 
treat  of  nothing  but  Military  matters.  We  mean  not  to  leave 
them,  till  we  know  more  of  Gods  minde,  hoping  that  he  will 

so  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Parliament,  49th  Week,  Nov.  21-28, 
1645.  Unpaged. 

51  “Gorians,”  i.  e.,  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Goring. 

52  “Greenvillians,”  or  troops  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 
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give  us  in  the  West  also.  Our  foot  (sick  and  naked)  are  in 
hard  quarters,  the  Lord  help  us. 

Tiverton,  the  19.  Hugh  Peter, 

of  November,  1645. 

Soon  after  he  wrote  this  letter,  Peter  returned  to  Lon- 
don for  a few  weeks.  There  he  found  a confused  state 
of  affairs:  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  trying 
to  outwit  each  other  in  Parliament,  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  in  dealing  with  the  King.  Charles  was 
playing  with  both  parties,  seeking  naught  but  his  own 
advantage.  Peter  was  saddened  by  the  ruptures  opening 
wider  and  wider  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  but  he  clung  stubbornly  to  Independency  and 
returned  to  the  army  in  mid  January,  1646,  determined 
to  let  the  New  Model,  now  largely  dominated  by  Inde- 
pendents, decide  the  issues  on  the  battlefield  where  God 
would  let  His  Will  be  manifest  to  all.  His  letter  to  Fair- 
fax with  some  little  token  of  esteem  and  with  a promise 
of  a prompt  return  to  the  army  betrays  something  of  his 
sentiments : 

To  My. Truly  Honourable  And  Faithful  General  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.53 

Sir, 

One  of  the  greatest  comforts  I have  had  in  this  world, 
next  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  to  my  poor  soul,  hath 
been  to  be  a member  of  your  army,  and  a spectator  of  His 
presence  with  you  and  it.  What  others  do,  I know  not;  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  return  to  my  work,  and  to  meet  you  again; 
which  I am  bold  to  do  with  this  simple  present.  I know 
your  mind,  that  must  not,  will  not,  be  flattered;  nor  am  I 
skilful  in  that  mystery.  I have  seen  you  upon  earth,  and 
doubt  not  to  meet  you  triumphing  in  heaven.  I only  must 
crave  leave  to  speak  your  own  words,  That  your  great  experi- 
ences of  Gods  power  and  mercy,  have  made  strong  obligation 
upon  you  to  love  Him  and  the  saints,  which  I have  seen  you 
do  impartially;  you  have  made  it  your  interest,  and  now  find 
you  are  not  deceived.  The  God  of  all  your  unparalled 

53  This  letter  is  published  among-  the  Fairfax  Correspondence 
presented  in  Robert  Bell,  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  ...  (2 
vols.  London,  1849),  I,  279-80.  It  is  undated  and  the  date 
assigned  to  it  above  (c.  January,  1646)  is  settled  upon  without 
more  than  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  it. 
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mercy  dwell  in  that  thriving  soul  of  yours,  strengthen  you 
throughout  to  the  completing  of  this  great  work,  yea, 

Serus  in  Coelum  redeas  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Britanno. 

For  myself  (if  it  be  worth  your  acceptance),  I am  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  your  and  the  kingdom’s  service ; and  as  you 
have  obliged  three  kingdoms  to  you  and  many  thousands  of 
saints,  so  none  of  them  more  to  honour  you  then,  Sir, 

Your  ever  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

Hugh  Peters. 

Until  the  middle  of  February,  Hugh  Peter  was  busily 
occupied  with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Dartmouth  and 
with  a report  to  Parliament  of  the  success  there.  Return- 
ing to  the  West,  he  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Torrington 
(February  16)  after  which  Fairfax  determined  at  last  to 
invade  Cornwall.  On  the  same  day  (February  25)  that 
his  army  crossed  the  border,  Fairfax,  still  careful  lest 
Royalists  besieging  Plymouth  rise  up  behind  him,  dis- 
patched Hugh  Peter  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bergh 

to  repaire  to  Plimouth  to  the  Governor  & Comitte  there,  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  intention  of  this  Armie  speedily 
to  advance  into  Cornwall,  and  therefore  to  desire  them  to 
use  their  best  care  and  diligence  for  the  causing  provisions 
to  bee  made  for  the  use  of  the  Armie  in  case  they  bee 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions  in  Cornwall.  And  like- 
wise ...  to  acquaint  the  Cornish  Gentlemen  in  Plimouth 
with  my  [Fairfax’s]  intention  to  goe  thither,  & of  my  desire ; 
That  they  would  in  person  march  with  the  Armie  into  Corn- 
wall to  assist  in  the  settling  of  that  County  in  obedience  to 
the  Parliament  ...  54 

It  was  a dangerous  and  a delicate  task.  The  Royalists 
had  a vigilant  guard  through  which  Peter  and  his  com- 
panion must  pass  before  they  could  enter  Plymouth. 
Moreover,  the  Cornish  gentlemen  were  a proud  lot,  sensi- 
tive of  their  honor  and  unwilling  to  admit  defeat;  an 
unskilfull  touch  and  they  might  fly  into  violent  opposi- 
tion. But  Hugh  Peter  was  a Cornishman  and  made  use 
both  of  his  knowledge  of  Cornish  people  and  of  his  kin- 
ship to  Cornish  leaders.  Even  with  these  advantages, 

54  See  Fairfax’s  instructions,  dated  at  Torrington,  Feb.  25, 
in  N.  E.  E.  G.  Register,  XXXIX,  375. 
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luck  was  with  him,  and  the  mission  to  Plymouth  turned 
out  far  more  successfully  than  anyone  had  dared  to  hope. 
By  entering  into  secret  negotiations  with  agents  represent- 
ing some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  Master 
Peter  managed  to  obtain  their  support  to  the  parliamen- 
tary cause.  They,  in  turn,  influenced  many  other  Cor- 
nishmen  to  desert  the  King.  Thus  F airf ax  found  not  only 
that  eastern  Cornwall  was  safe  hut  also  that  Cornish 
gentlemen  and  their  henchmen  everywhere  scrambled  to 
Parliament’s  support,  especially  as  Fairfax  promised 
those  who  had  negotiated  with  Peter  freedom  from  par- 
liamentary sequestration.  This  promise  by  its  Lord  Gen- 
eral Parliament  later  did  not  fully  honor.  Zealous  com- 
mittees of  sequestration  attempting  to  seize  properties 
from  William  Coryton  and  other  Royalists  who  had  nego- 
tiated with  Peter  and  Fairfax  brought  forth  letters  and 
testimonials  which  describe  Peter’s  activities  at  Plymouth 
in  some  detail : 

Certificate  of  Stephen  Midhope.  8 March.  1646/7. 55 

Upon  the  intreatie  of  Williame  Coryton  of  Newton  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall  Esquire  for  testifying  my  knowledg  con- 
cerning his  daughter  Mrs.  Phillip  Coryton’s  repairing  to  the 
Towne  of  Plimouth  befor  his  excelencie  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
advancing  into  Cornwall,  And  of  the  matter  for  which  she 
undertooke  that  Jorney.  I humbly  certifie  to  all  it  may  con- 
cerne,  She  cam  thither  in  the  night  in  A disguised  Habit, 
by  the  Enemy’s  guards  forts  and  Garrisons  which  were  then 
kept  with  all  diligence  in  all  places  about  the  Towne  and 

55  This  certificate  occurs  in  S.  P.  23:  200,  fol.  621.  Its  existence 
is  explained  by  the  attempts  of  a local  committee  of  sequestra- 
tion to  force  Coryton  et  al  to  compound  their  estates  in  1647. 
The  Cornishmen,  promised  exemption  by  Fairfax  and  Peter, 
became  enraged  and  probably  wished  that  they  had  not  capitu- 
lated to  such  a dishonest  body.  Fairfax  and  Peter  received 
much  of  the  blame  and  recriminations  that  arose  from  the 
cases,  although  both  men  sent  in  testimonials  and  protests  in 
favor  of  the  outraged  Cornishmen.  Cf.  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green 
(ed.),  Cal.  of  . . . Committee  for  Compounding  . . . Cases 
1643-1660  (5  vols.  London,  1889-92),  I,  423;  II,  1082-83;  III, 
1678-79 ; Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  V,  88-89 ; Cal.  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1648-49,  p.  37.  Coryton’s 
case  dragged  on  for  several  years.  In  1650  (Nov.  19),  Hugh 
Peter  presented  to  the  Committee  for  Compounding  the  follow- 
ing “Memoranda  Ee : Mr.  Wm.  Coryton  of  Cornwall  . . . : 
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one  the  . . . (border?)  betweene  Cornwall  and  Devon,  by 
whom  if  she  had  been  apprehended,  I beleeve  She  would  have 
Suffered  in  a crewell  manner  And  her  Father  allsoe;  If  the 
matter  had  been  knowne.  But  it  pleased  God  to  preserve 
her  in  saftie  in  comming  and  returning.  She  then  declared 
the  cause  of  her  coming  was  to  make  knowne  her  fathers 
desires  to  Submitte  to  the  Articles  which  he  had  heard  the 
Generali  had  Offered  to  the  Countye  of  Cornwall  ore  to  all 
those  that  would  quietly  Submitt  to  the  parliament.  And 
that  not  her  father  onlye  Butt  divers  other  gentlemen  of 
Quallitie  of  that  County,  and  Especially  those  of  whom  he 
had  formerly  the  command  of  being  Collonell  of  a Regimt 
a thousand  foot,  who  were  soe  affected  to  him  with  A great 
part  of  the  whole  Countye,  would  with  him  and  by  his 
example  doe  the  same,  which  she  believed  might  be  effectually 
to  the  bringing  to  A faire  Submissione  that  whole  Countye, 
without  any  Effusion  of  blood.  At  this  very  time  By  God’s 
providence  she  meet  ther  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  at  my  house  who 
had  instructions  ore  commissione  from  the  Generali,  to  the 
same  purpose  she  desired  who  were  Joyfull  to  heare  such 
newes  from  Cornwall,  Agreed  to  her  desires,  And  sente  a 
letter  by  her  unto  her  father  with  declarations  of  the  Gen- 
eralls  reall  intentions  and  promises  to  performe  to  her  father 
And  to  all  others  that  would  and  did  submitt  with  him,  to 
which  for  the  service  of  the  parliament  in  that  seasonable 
time  And  for  the  Satisfaction  of  those  it  concerned,  haveing 
seen  Mr.  Peters  instructions  & Commissione  from  the  Gen- 

Mr.  William  Coryton,  Captain,  of  Cornwall.  Whereas  hee  was 
promised  by  the  Generali  some  especiall  favore,  well  deserved 
by  him  in  the  Armys  entering  Cornwall,  yet  did  compound  as 
the  worst  of  delinquents  & that  at  the  full  of  his  Estate,  and 
had  an  acquittance  from  the  treasurer  &c.  Yet  within  these 
few  dayes  his  demeanes  is  sequestred  by  Mr.  Jago  and  Mr. 
Lowen,  not  giving  him  any  notice,  & the  house  and  land  let  for 
10  li.  per  annum  to  two  souldiers  and  they  present  thereof. 
Wee  desire  this  sequestration  may  bee  taken  off;  and  that  if 
any  thing  doe  appeare  under  valued  wee  may  Compound  for 
it  according  to  the  Act  2nd  October,  & for  the  satisfying  of 
such  composition  I bynd  my  selfe  to  make  it  good.  Hugh 
Peter.”  On  the  margin  is  written  in  another  hand : “The 

Commrs.  to  certify  the  cause  &c  & not  to  cal  . . . (?)  till  the 
case  be  heard  & if  they  have  caled  him  shal  then  they  restore 
him  the  possession  again.”  (8.  P.  23:75,  fol.  435.)  In  1651 
(May  2),  Peter  wrote  a testimonial  for  another  Coryton: 
“These  are  to  certify  that  John  Coriton  to  my  knowledge  is 
in  the  compasse  of  the  Articles  of  Milbrooke  in  Cornwall.  Hugh 
Peters.”  (8.  P.  19:  A-95,  fol.  178.) 
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erall  I subscribed  my  name,  with  my  worde  that  I was  com 
fidente  all  that  Mr.  Peters  had  then  written  and  undertaken, 
as  from  his  Excellencie  would  be  really  performed  unto  all 
it  concerned.  The  Governour  of  Plimouth  had  speach  with 
her  allsoe  giving  her  assurance  in  the  same  manner  (as  she 
affermed)  in  all  that  was  in  his  Abilitie  with  which  she 
wente  thence  well  satisfied  And  gave  notice  therof  to  her 
father  And  returned  againe  to  Plimouth  neer  about  the 
time  of  The  Generalls  first  Advancing  into  Cornwall,  and 
then  informed  that  her  Father  did  Submitte,  and  brought 
the  names  of  divers  commanders  and  Gentlmen  that  then 
Submitted  allsoe  And  had  protections  from  the  Governour 
of  Plimouth  for  her  Father  and  some  others.  He  Farther 
certifieth  that  he  beleeveth  that  the  Submissione  of  the  Said 
Mr.  Coryton  was  effectually  performed  and  in  a most  season- 
able time  for  the  parliament  affaires  and  that  the  same  with 
these  gentlemen  and  others  that  did  Submitt  with  him  was 
the  speciall  meanes  of  the  submissions  of  that  whole  County, 
which  soone  After  Followed  And  was  by  Gods  Infinitt  Mercie 
brought  to  perfect  conclusione  without  battell.  In  testimonie 
to  the  truth  heerof  I have  heerunto  subscribed  my  hande 
Dated  the  8th  of  March,  1646  (1646/7)  Stephen  Midhope 

Besides  Midhope’s  evidence  of  Peter’s  activities  at 
Plymouth,  Hugh  Peter  himself  wrote  an  account  in  a let- 
ter “to  a friend  of  his  in  London”  which  appeared  in  a 
newssheet  :56 

Sir, 

The  Generali  resolved  for  Cornwall,  to  persue  the  work  to 
an  issue,  and  sent  me  to  Plimouth,  to  see  what  might  be 
done  with  my  Countrymen  the  Gentry  of  that  County,  now 
at  his  entrance  in  ; whither  I passed  not  without  danger,  but 
was  well  recompenced  with  the  providence  I there  met  with, 
for  the  next  Morning  I had  one  (in  a disguise)  come  to  me 
from  them;  And  to  be  short,  after  4.  or  5.  dayes  we  came 

56  Perfect  Occurrences  . . . , 11th  Week,  March  6-13,  1645/6. 
Unpaged.  Peter  gave  another,  and  longer,  relation  of  his  serv- 
ices to  Parliament  at  Plymouth  in  a pamphlet  published  near 
the  end  of  March,  1646,  entitled  Master  Peters  Messuage  . . . 
on  the  whole  state  of  the  West  . . . (London,  1645/6).  Sec- 
ondary accounts  occur  in  Mary  Coate,  Cornwall  in  the  Great 
Civil  War  . . . (Oxford,  1933),  pp.  206-9;  and  P.  Q.  Karkeek, 
“Fairfax  in  the  West,”  in  Reports  and  Trans,  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association,  VIII,  134 ; the  latter  article  publishes  Peter’s 
Messuage  as  an  appendix. 
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to  this  agreement,  that  the  Eastern  parts  would  sit  still, 
provided  they  might  have  the  usuall  military  protection. 
This  work  was  much  forwarded  to  us,  by  the  insolency  of 
the  Enemy;  whilest  I was  thus  treating  with  them,  the 
Enemy  tried  the  strength  of  their  Passe,  which  was  denied 
in  the  East,  where  I had  then  to  do.  Then  4.  of  the  Gentle- 
men were  sent  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  rest  to  the  Generali, 
viz.  Mr.  Corniton  a Collonel,  Mr.  Lower  a Collonel,  Mr. 
Glanvill,  and  Major  Trevisa,  3.  of  these  having  been  Parlia- 
ment men,  who  had  full  satisfaction  from  the  Generali,  and 
are  exceedingly  affected  with  the  Civility  of  the  Army,  by 
which  God  hath  carried  on  our  work  with  the  more  ease : 
And  for  the  present  we  are  at  Bodman,  yesterday,  we  sent 
to  Foy,  and  had  13.  great  Guns  there,  with  some  Match  and 
powder,  without  resistance,  by  a partie  of  300.  We  have  now 
with  us  8.  Regiments  of  foot,  and  8.  of  horse,  and  think  to 
advance  March  9.  The  Enemy  lye  about  Truro,  with  about 
3.  or  4000.  horse,  and  1000.  foot;  we  hope  the  same  good 
hand  that  hath  done  so  much  for  us,  will  be  over  us  still. 
The  Prince  went  two  days  since  to  Sea,  some  say  to  Silly.  I 
am  not  so  much  troubled  at  the  effects  thereof  as  some  are, 
because  I see  providence  daily  disappointing  mens  conclu- 
sions ; let  us  be  found  in  our  duty,  God  will  come  for  events. 
I hear  that  since  my  comming  from  you,  some  of  my  London 
friends  (yea  some  of  the  Common-Councell)  are  not  well 
pleased  with  me ; truly  I know  not  why,  I hope  they  will  not 
be  angry  for  my  faithfulnesse,  nor  envie  me  for  that  favour 
I have  from  the  godly  in  place,  for  whom  (as  I have  through 
grace  made  many  adventures,  so)  I shall  not  fail  through 
the  same  help  to  persist;  however  it  be,  I shall  desire  to  live 
in  the  will  of  God : x\nd  for  your  self  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends,  know  this,  that  it  hath  been  the  trade  of  Jesuits 
to  beat  Religion  with  Religion : our  dayes  are  few,  and  there 
is  no  working  in  the  grave;  I love  and  leave  you. 

Yours, 

Bodman  the  5.  of  March,  Hugh  Peters. 

1645  (1645/6). 

After  the  collapse  of  the  King’s  forces  in  Cornwall, 
Hugh  Peter  saw  little  active  field  service  until  the  autumn 
of  1646.  Except  for  a brief  sojourn  to  Oxford  in  June, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  London  most  of  the  time  from 
the  end  of  March  until  autumn,  engaged  for  the  most  part 
in  political  manipulations  with  pauses  now  and  then  to 
write  letters  such  as  the  one  following  on  behalf  of  a 
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Royalist  prisoner  — which,  indeed,  may  have  had  some 
political  significance  hidden  to  present-day  eyes: 

Hugh  Peter  to  John  Rushworth,  “Secretary  to  the 
Generale.”57 


Honest  Frend, 

I understand  that  the  lady  Harford  is  out  & the  lady 
Aubigny : you  may  remember  that  I had  a promise  for  my 
Lady  Newport,  when  you  know  my  lord  Newport  is  here 
with  us;  I pray  therefore  Let  mee  intreat  you  not  to  fayle 
to  get  her  out,  and  let  her  want  nothing  I pray;  and  charge 
it  upon  mee  what  Charge  you  shall  bee  at.  Shee  shall  have 
a Coach  and  mony  sent  her  at  her  quarters.  This  is  the 
request  of  great  men  here,  & some  good.  I pray  favor  us 
in  the  case;  & bee  you  heartily  saluted  from 

Yours 

London  — Wednesday.  Hugh  Peter.58 

In  October,  1646,  Hugh  Peter’s  services  were  solicited 
in  regard  to  the  fruitless  attempts  to  employ  the  New 
Model  army  in  Ireland,  now  that  the  civil  wars  appeared 
to  be  concluded.  Discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  the  King 
in  England  and  by  a sudden  show  of  strength  by  Irish 
rebels,’  Ormond,  the  royalist  officer  in  Ireland,  rather  than 
surrender  the  English  interest  to  Irish  rebels,  appealed 
to  Parliament  for  aid.59  The  appeal  came  at  a time  when 
problems  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  New  Model  were 
becoming  serious  in  England,  as  the  army  was  reluctant, 
for  political  reasons,  to  disband  and  the  prospect  of  using 

-57  Sloane  MSS  1519,  fol.  96. 

ss  Immediately  following  Peter’s  signature  there  appears  in 
this  puzzling  but  seemingly  unimportant  letter  a note  written 
in  another  hand  : “Sir,  Mr.  Peters  & I have  engaged  ourselves 
in  this  Business,  & seeing  the  General  was  pleased  to  make  a 
promise  to  Mr.  Peters  It  will  bee  much  to  his  honor  to  stand 
to  it,  & sure  there  is  much  more  reason  for  his  lady  then  for 
my  lady  Aubeney ; I pray  doe  you  sollicit  for  us  in  it.  I would 
willinglye  see  a little  more  to  make  a more  certeyne  Judgemt 
& then  I am  for  the  Armye  & shall  take  liberty  to  laugh  at 
yea  all.  Your  servant  . . . (?).”  The  signature  is  highly 

illegible  but  it  looks  like  “Ham.,”  possibly  an  abbreviated  signa- 
ture of  Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Hammond,  the  commander 
of  the  train  for  which  Hugh  Peter  was  chaplain  in  the  New 
Model. 

59  See  S.  It.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  161/2- 
161/9  (New  ed.  4 vols.  London  and  N.  Y.,  1893),  III,  151-61. 
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it  against  Irish  rebels  offered  a solution  appealing  to  many 
persons,  including  Hugh  Peter.  In  October,  1646,  Par- 
liament appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  Ormond 
and  to  make  preliminary  preparations  for  the  transport 
of  soldiers  to  Ireland.60  The  commissioners  proceeded  to 
Chester  at  once  whence,  on  October  23,  they  appealed  to 
Hugh  Peter  to  go  with  them  to  Dublin  as  “Chaplin.”61 
But  it  is  apparent  from  his  instructions  and  from  reports 
of  his  activities  that  Master  Peter  served  in  capacities 
outside  the  prerogatives  of  a mere  chaplain,  and  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  he  went  to  Dublin  at  all: 

Instructions  for  Mr.  Hugh  Peter  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Kingdome  of  Ireland.62 

1.  You  are  desired  & authorized  to  repaire  to  Leverpoole, 
Helbree,  and  such  other  places  wher  shipping  remaines  in 
those  partes  & to  informe  your  selfe  what  shipps  there  are 
fitt  for  the  transportation  of  horse,  Foote,  or  Provision  for 
the  present  services  of  Ireland  and  to  secure  such  shipping 
as  are  or  shall  be  in  any  of  the  said  portes  or  Creekes  for 
the  said  service. 

2.  You  are  (by  conference  with  the  officers  & otherwise  as 
you  shall  thinke  fitt)  to  informe  your  selfe  what  numbers 
there  are  of  Coll.  Moore  and  Coll.  Fenwick  Regimts.  of  Foot, 
Coll.  Coote’s  Regimt.  of  Horse,  & the  Companyes  of  Lt.  CoU. 
Weston  and  (upon  advise  had  with  Capt.  Clarke  & whom 
Else  you  shall  think  fitt)  to  aportion  what  Numbers  Either 
of  Horse  or  Foote  each  shipp  shall  take  in  & carry;  And 
that  there  bee  a particular  assignation  of  the  forces  afore- 
said to  the  respective  shipps,  to  take  order  that  the  severall 

so  The  commissioners  were  Thomas  Wharton,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy, Robert  King-,  Robert.  Meredith,  Richard  Salwey.  Their 
instructions  were  dated  Oct.  17.  See  Severall  Papers  of  the 
Treatie  Between  His  Excellencie  James  Marquis  of  Ormond 
. . . and  . . . Commissioners  authorized  hy  the  . . . Parlia- 
ment . . . (Dublin,  1646/7),  E.  378/4.  Thomason  scratches 
out  “Dublin”  and  puts  in  “London,  Feb.  25.” 

01  Perfect  Occurrences  . . . , 44th  Week,  Oct.  23-30,  1646. 
Unpaged. 

02  Two  copies  of  these  instructions  are  known  to  exist : 
Stowe  MSS  155,  fols.  69  (verso)-70;  and  S.  P.  (Ireland)  63:  262, 
fols.  146-47.  The  latter  is  listed  among  the  Cal.  of  State  Papers 
Relating  to  Ireland,  Charles  I,  1633-1) 7,  p.  535.  Except  for  slight 
differences  in  numbering  the  instructions,  the  copies  are  essen- 
tially identical.  The  above  version  is  that  of  the  Stowe  MSS 
copy  with  a few  words  added  (all  italicized)  from  the  copjr  in 
the  Public  Record  Office. 
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shipps,  vessells,  & Barkes  bee  sufficiently  furnished  with 
Marrinors,  Tackle,  furniture  For  the  Voyage. 

3.  You  are  to  take  Care  that  the  severall  officers  do  forth- 
with put  aboard  sufficient  Provisions  of  victuall  to  accomo- 
date ther  men  by  sea  for  one  weeke  at  the  least  by  reason 
of  the  season  of  the  yeare,  which  they  have  informed  us  are 
in  a readinesse,  they  being  obliged  by  there  Contract  to  trans- 
port their  men  at  theire  owne  charge. 

4.  You  are  to  informe  your  selfe  by  John  Mathews,  George 
Studdard,  Bryan  Thuden,  or  any  other  imployed  by  Mr. 
Davis  what  provisions  of  victualls  by  his  appointment  are  in 
a readinesse  or  preparation  for  Ireland  & to  give  speedy 
notice  thereof  as  also  what  provisions  may  be  had  there  other- 
wise and  in  how  short  a tyme. 

5.  You  are  to  informe  your  selfe  by  Coll.  Moore  in  what 
readiness  the  twenty  thousand  weight  of  Biskett  is  which 
was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Walley  and  that  the  same  together 
with  what  further  proportion  of  Biskett  Canne  be  had  be 
first  put  a board  such  shipps  as  you  shall  find  there  fitt  and 
with  advise  of  Capt.  Clarke  most  convenient  to  rec.  it,  and 
that  such  shipps  be  reserved  onely  for  such  further  provi- 
sions as  shall  be  appointed  to  be  put  abord  them,  as  also  50 
Barrells  of  powder  & 3 Tunnes  of  Match  appointed  to  come 
frome  Manchester  to  Commissary  Cooke  now  at  Leverpoole 
who  is  hereby  desired  further  to  put  the  same  aboard  the 
said  shipp  accordingly. 

6.  You  are  to  take  an  account  of  Capt.  Clarke  in  what 
readiness  those  other  shipps  are  & also  such  as  are  exprest 
in  the  List  now  derected  to  you  which  he  lately  gave  informa- 
tion were  comming  from  wyre  watter  and  that  the  same  be 
in  like  manner  with  the  rest  prepared  for  this  service,  and 
that  all  possible  Care  be  us’d  for  such  further  Number  of 
shipping  as  cane  be  by  any  meanes  obtained  there  being  two 
other  Regimts.  of  foot  & a troupe  of  horse  upon  theire  march 
towardes  the  watter  side  who  are  in  like  manner  with  the 
former  to  be  transported. 

7.  That  there  be  a Coneveinient  shipp  reserved  in  Chester 
water  for  the  receipt  of  such  Provisions  as  shalbe  thought 
fitt  to  be  put  aboard  her,  respect  also  being  had  to  the  Con- 
veiniency  of  the  transportation  of  the  soldiers  exprest  in  the 
second  Instructions. 

8.  You  are  to  take  notice  that  one  troop  under  Capt.  Hunt 
are  to  be  transported  at  the  Charge  of  the  state  and  you  are 
to  reserve  & appoint  convieniency  of  shipping  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  same,  the  Foote  before  exprest  as  also  the 
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regimt.  of  horse  under  Coll.  Coote  being  first  Provided  for. 
9.  You  are  by  advise  had  with  the  Comanders  to  take  spe- 
ciall  care  that  all  the  horse  & foot  bee  instantly  putt  in  a 
readinesse  to  be  shipp’d  and  to  informe  your  selfe  Particu- 
larly upon  how  many  houres  warning  they  cane  be  on  board. 

You  are  to  take  with  you  Coll.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Will  Pitson, 
Lt.  Coll.  Beecher,  Major  Henry  Lilburn  & Mr.  John  Hales 
or  any  of  them  whom  you  shall  thinke  fitt  for  your  assistance 
in  such  buisinesse  whereof  you  are  intrusted. 

Chester.  2nd  of  November.  1646. 

Tho.  Wharton. 

Signed  by  all  the  Commissioners. 

As  was  commonly  the  case  with  Hugh  Peter  in  such 
enterprises,  he  and  his  friends  saw  to  it  that  his  activities 
were  well  publicized.  The  London  newssheets  gave  numer- 
ous references  to  Master  Peter’s  helpfulness  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  for  Ireland.63  The  following 
letter  was  published  in  Perfect  Occurrences  and  other 
papers  soon  after  Peter  arrived  at  Chester: 

Sir, 

The  Commissioners  sent  from  the  Parliament  to  Ormond 
have  been  here  9 days;  in  which  time,  as  much  hath  been 
don  by  them  for  the  dispatch  of  Forces  to  Dublin,  and  other 
parts,  as  I have  seen.  We  thought  to  have  4000.1.  in  provi- 
sions ready,  but  none  appeared : whereupon  publikely  in 
Pulpit,  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Peters  with  them,  and  others, 
stirred  up  this  City  to  helpe;  where  we  found  ready  some 
money,  and  some  provisions  was  got,  and  Mr.  Peters  were 
sent  to  Liverpool,  to  fit  ships  & put  the  men  in  readiness  for 
their  departure;  wherein,  the  Lord  helped  him  to  expedite 
the  work.  I may  not  shew  you  all  our  nakednesse ; the  Com- 
missioners are  going  this  day,  though  in  a desperate  storm 
to  the  ships,  the  wind  having  been  leading,  and  now  driving. 

From  Ireland  we  have  newly  come  over  to  us,  the  Recorder 
of  Dublin,  Mr.  Bise,  and  his  family;  he  reports  the  enemy 
ten  miles,  and  making  skaling  ladders,  using  their  old  inhu- 
manisme  in  their  march,  taking  a castle  upon  quarter,  killed 
two  of  the  chiefe  Commanders  in  cold  blood,  and  60  men, 
and  the  Minister  in  a third  chair  against  them,  and  a Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  bid  him  preach  to  them.  The  Gentlewomen 

63  See,  for  example.  The  Scottish  Dove,  No.  158,  Oct.  28- 
Nov.  4,  p.  92 ; A Perfect  Diurnall  . . . , No.  174,  Nov.  23-30, 
p.  1395. 
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they  sent  stark  naked  to  Dublin;  the  Ministers  name  was 
Brereton.  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and  Sir  William  Parsons  are 
also  imbarked  for  England,  they  have  victuall  in  the  town 
for  five  moneths.  The  Lord  Castlehaven  is  in  the  town  & 
Aston  that  great  Papist;  Governour  of  Oxford  very  free  . . . 
I believe  the  Lord  our  God  will  direct  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Counsell. 

These  Gentelmen  put  to  the  second,  were  Major  Piggot, 
Governour  of  Disert  and  60.  of  his  men.  The  Enemy  is  in 
three  Battalias ; the  chiefe,  Mac-Owen,  Oneal,  & Preston.  I 
had  thought  to  have  told  you  that  our  men  going  now,  are 
Col.  Moors  Regiment,  Col.  Fenwick,  Col.  Cissels,  3.  Regi- 
ments of  foot.  Also,  Colonell  Cootes,  being  two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  and  Captain  Hunts  Troop  of  horse,  consisting 
of  70.  if  he  come  time  enough.  Major  Barney  is  gone  to  the 
Rebels,  they  swear  to  give  no  quarter  at  all  to  Protestants. 

Thus  are  you  saluted  by  him,  who  is 
Yours  to  serve  you, 

Chester,  Novemb.  7.  1646.  H.  R.G4 

Adverse  weather  conditions  and  the  inability  to  collect 
needed  provisions,  ships,  and  the  like  delayed  the  com- 
missioners from  departing  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  they  had 
intended.  When  they  did  go  Hugh  Peter  sent  the  follow- 
ing news-letter  about  which  the  editor  of  Perfect  Occur- 
rences wrote:  “From  Chester  we  received  this,  by  Ex- 
presse  from  laborious  Mr.  Peters,  Minister  of  Gods  Word. 

Sir, 

This  is  certain,  on  Thursday  last  at  12  Noon,  the  Commis- 
sioners set  sayle,  and  were  at  Dublin  yesterday  without  doubt ; 
they  carryed  but  few  men  with  them,  but  many  are  following 
by  the  first  wind,  and  the  wind  being  now  at  West,  you  will 
have  present  newes  from  them.  Our  matters  and  design  are 

G4  This  letter  is  quoted  in  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  46,  Nov. 
13,  1646.  Unpaged;  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  172,  Nov.  9-16,  pp. 
1378-79  ; The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  174,  Nov.  10- 
17,  pp.  301-2;  and  paraphrased  in  Mercurius  Candidas,  No.  1, 
Nov.  11-20,  pp.  3-5,  with  much  praise  of  Peter.  A similar  report 
occurs  in  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  88,  Nov.  5-12,  p.  736, 
which  says : “The  Commissioners  at  Chester  intended  suddenly 
to  take  ship  for  Ireland,  there  being  some  provisions  gotten, 
in  which  Mr.  Peters  was  (as  in  other  cases)  most  active,  and 
prevailed  with  those  wasted  people  of  Chester  to  give  their 
help,  which  provisions  will  its  like  be  welcome,  though  by  the 
zeal  of  an  Independent  obtained.” 
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famished  for  want  of  all  necessaries,  I am  ashamed  to  see  it. 
Thus  in  want  of  time.  I rest 

Yours, 

Chester,  Novemb.  14.  1646.  Hugh  Peters.63 

Had  negotiations  with  Ormond  gone  well,  the  lack  of  pro- 
visions might  have  proved  serious;  but  the  entire  scheme 
had  to  be  discarded  for  the  time  being  when  Ormond 
refused  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  without  the  King’s  concurrence  — a stipu- 
lation which  Parliament  could  not  or  would  not  obtain. 
Hugh  Peter  evidently  had  had  little  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  mission.  His  journalistic  friends  reported  that 
Ormond’s  decision  “is  no  more  then  Mr.  Peters  and  others 
told  us ; God  make  us  more  wise  then  to  believe  Traylors, 
and  those  who  have  been  false,  . . .”66  By  November 
26,  the  newswriters  recorded  that 

. . . Mr.  Anslow,  and  Coll.  Beale,  Commissioners  for  the 
North  of  Ireland,  are  returned.  Mr.  Peters  came  with  them 
to  London  with  Instructions  from  the  Dublin  Commissioners. 
Though  Mr.  Peters  prevailed  with  the  Citizens  of  Chester 
for  money,  and  victualls  for  the  Souldiers,  yet  at  his  returne, 
the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  came  to  congratulate 
him  at  his  departure;  the  Recorder  made  a speech,  acknowl- 
edging his  paynes  and  service  there,  with  very  large  testi- 
mony of  the  affection  of  that  City  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  furtherance  of  the  service  of  Ireland.67 
Thus  ended,  except  for  the  inevitable  “Report”  to  Par- 
liament, Master  Peter’s  services  on  behalf  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  to  Ireland,  services  which  resulted 
in  little  except  numerous  . testimonials  of  Hugh  Peter’s 
zeal  to  help.  Two  more  of  these  follow.  The  first  is  the 
draft  of  a letter  addressed  (but  probably  not  posted)  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond in  an  attempt,  humorous  in  the  light  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  mission,  to  obtain  Master  Peter’s 
expenses  from  the  Marquis’s  scanty  royalist  resources. 

go  47tli  Week,  Nov.  13-20,  1646.  Unpaged. 

eo  Perfect  Occurrences , 49th  WTeek,  Dec.  4,  1646.  Unpaged. 

67  Ibid.,  48th  week,  Nov.  27,  1646.  Unpaged. 
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( Continued  from  Vol.  LX XI,  page  350) 

At  the  time  of  Colonel  Pickman’s  death,  which  occurred 
on  May  12,  1819,  Dr.  Bentley  writes  of  him  thus:  “He 
was  a gentleman  of  uncommon  suavity  of  manners  and 
most  excellent  disposition.  Amidst  all  the  bitterness  of 
party  rage  I never  felt  the  slightest  diminution  of  confi- 
dence in  him.  He  had  a high  reputation  for  honorable 
conduct  in  his  business  and  a dignity  which  he  never  lost.” 
[See  Bentley,  Diary,  vol.  4,  pp.  592,  593 ; Dow,  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman, pp.  53-74;  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  39,  p.  104;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
p.  174,  vol.  4,  p.  195,  vol.  6,  p.  143;  Essex  County  Pro- 
bate Records,  Docket  22033.] 

227.  Benjamin  Pickman,  1763-1843.  Oil  by  Chester 
Harding.  Canvas,  36  in.  x 28%  in-  Three- 
quarters  length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Elderly 
man  in  seated  position  with  arms  resting  on  arms 
of  red  chair.  Gray  hair,  dark  clothes,  holds  book. 

■ Stone  pillars  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  the  Family  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  1862. 

Benjamin  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Top- 
pan)  Pickman,  was  born  in  Salem,  September  30,  1763. 
Following  preparation  at  Dummer  Academy,  he  attended 
Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1784.  After  a short  period,  during  which  he 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Chief  Justice  Parsons  of 
Newbury  port,  he  entered  the  commercial  field  in  which 
his  forbears  had  so  greatly  prospered.  In  military  mat- 
ters he  became  the  fourth  Colonel  to  bear  the  same  name. 
He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Salem  National  Bank 
in  1803  and  Representative  from  Salem  to  the  General 
Court.  Elected  Senator  1802-5,  he  became  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  held  office  in 
other  literary  and  historical  organizations  in  his  native 
city.  He  also  was  overseer  of  Harvard  College  from  1810 

(73) 
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to  1818,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theo- 
logical School  in  Cambridge  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried on  October  30,  1789,  was  Anstis,  daughter  of  Salem’s 
most  eminent  merchant,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Crowninshield)  Derby.  Their  home 
was  the  fine  old  Pickman  mansion  on  Essex  Street  in 
Salem,  built  in  1750  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Derby  in 
1794  as  a gift  to  his  daughter,  Anstis.  Ten  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickman,  six  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  Mrs.  Anstis  (Derby)  Pickman  died  on  June 
1,  1836,  and  on  August  16,  1843,  Benjamin  Pickman 
passed  away  as  the  result  of  an  accident  to  his  carriage 
near  Lynn  Springs.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.}  vol. 
39,  p.  106;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  174, 
vol.  4,  p.  195,  vol.  6,  p.  143 ; Biographical  Congressional 
Directory,  pub.  1903,  p.  743.] 

228.  Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman,  1709-1786.  Oil  by 
John  Greenwood.  Canvas,  28  in.  x 24  in. 
Seated  figure,  three-quarters  length,  face  nearly 
front.  Low-necked  brown  dress,  frilled  linen 
edging  the . sleeves  of  dress,  elbow-length  linen 
sleeves.  Right  arm  rests  on  chair  arm.  Left 
arm  touches  right  side.  Curtain  and  scenery  in 
background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Martha  C.  Codman,  1921. 

Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman  was  born  July  29,  1709,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Rawlins  of  Boston  and  his  second 
wife,  Love  (Prout)  Ingles  or  English  Rawlins.  She  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Pickman,  later  of  Salem,  in  Boston  on 
October  14,  1731.  He  died  in  Salem  on  August  20,  1773, 
and  Mrs.  Love  (Rawlins)  Pickman  passed  away  on  June 
9,  1786.  [See  Boston  Marriages  (printed),  p.  15;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  8,  p.  227,  vol.  10,  p.  306 ; 
Boston  Births  (printed),  1700-1800,  p.  63;  Rollins, 
Rawlins  Genealogy,  pp.  277,  278;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  6,  p.  144;  Essex  County  Probate  Records, 
Docket  22055.] 
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229.  Mary  Pickman,  1839-1915.  Fannie  Wiluough- 

by  Pickman,  1842-1920.  Oil,  oval  portrait  by 
Charles  Osgood.  Canvas,  36%  in.  x 22  in.  Por- 
trait of  two  young  children.  The  younger  of  the 
two  leans  against  the  elder,  whose  left  hand  rests 
on  the  other’s  shoulder.  Older  child’s  head  is 
three-quarters.  Younger  child’s  head  almost  full 
face. 

Gift  of  Thomas  E.  G.  Lynch,  1925. 

Mary  Pickman,  twin  daughter  of  Francis  Willoughby 
and  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman,  was  born  at  Annapolis, 
ISTova  Scotia,  December  25,  1839.  Her  twin  sister,  Eliza- 
beth, lived  but  a day.  Mary  Pickman  married  George 
Lynch  of  Digby,  ISTova  Scotia,  where  he  died  October  5, 
1910.  Mary  (Pickman)  Lynch  died  July  28,  1915, 
leaving  no  issue.  Fannie  Willoughby  Pickman  was 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Willoughby  Pickman  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman,  and  was  born  at 
Annapolis,  ISTova  Scotia,  June  7,  1842.  She  married  Her- 
bert Crosskill  of  Halifax,  who  held  the  post  of  Deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  of  ISTova  Scotia.  They  lived  for  a 
time  at  Digby.  His  death  occurred  January  29,  1902, 
and  Fannie  W.  (Pickman)  Crosskill  passed  away  on 
July  28,  1920.  There  were  no  children.  [See  Dow, 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  PicTcman,  p.  48.] 

230.  Francis  Wikloughby  Pickman,  1804-1870.  Oval 

miniature  by  Miss  Peale,  set  in  gold  locket  with 
hair  insert.  Measurements,  2 in.  x P/2  in.  Por- 
trait, of  young  man,  head  and  shoulders,  face 
nearly  front.  Wavy  brown  hair,  side  whiskers, 
white  stock  fastened  with  jewelled  brooch.  Blue 
coat,  metal  buttons. 

Gift  of  Thomas  E.  G.  Lynch,  1925. 

Francis  Willoughby  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Anstis  (Derby)  Pickman,  was  born  in  Salem,  May  15, 
1804.  In  his  youth  he  established  business  connections 
in  Annapolis,  Hova  Scotia,  and  there  married  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1826,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walker,  a 
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resident  of  Annapolis.  Of  their  ten  children,  born  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  third  son,  William  Rawlins  Pickman, 
became  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Salem  in  1860. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1865  and  also  organized 
the  Episcopal  parish  in  Beverly.  The  return  of  Francis 
W.  Pickman  to  Salem  in  1860  was  shortly  followed  by 
his  election  to  the  Salem  Board  of  Aldermen  on  which 
he  served  for  several  terms.  His  death  occurred  in  1886 
at  St.  John,  Hew  Brunswick,  whither  he  had  removed 
in  1868.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Walker)  Pickman  also  died  in 
St.  John  on  May  24,  1870.  [See  Dow,  Diary  and  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Piclcman,  pp.  29,  47 ; Salem  Vit.  Bee., 
vol.  2,  p.  174.] 

231.  Wieliam  Baker  Pike,  1811-1876.  Oil  by  un- 
known artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Half- 
length  seated  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Head 
tilted  to  left.  Holds  cane  in  right  hand,  left 
arm  rests  on  arm  of  chair.  White  collar,  black 
stock,  dark  coat.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Abby  Burnett,  1900. 

William  Baker  Pike  was  a native  of  Salem,  born  in 
1811,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Floyd)  Pike.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  Salem’s  public  schools  and  he 
chose  the  carpenter’s  trade  for  his  means  of  livelihood. 
He  was,  however,  a deep  thinker  and  a strong  Democrat, 
writing  and  speaking  on  party  politics  with  great  vigor. 
In  1838  he  occupied  for  six  weeks  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser,  a newspaper  published  in 
Salem,  but  did  not  continue  in  this  calling.  He  received 
an  appointment  at  the  Boston  Custom  House  and  later,  in 
1857,  accepted  a position  as  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Salem  and  Beverly.  This  position  he  held  through  Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s  administration.  Among  his  friends  was 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy.  In  his  later  years  when  he  had  retired 
to  his  farm  in  South  Groveland,  he  began  his  Memories 
of  Haivthome,  which,  however,  he  destroyed  before  pub- 
lication, possibly  feeling  he  had  dealt  too  intimately  with 
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his  subject.  While  living  at  his  farm  which  was  on  the 
borders  of  Johnson’s  pond,  he  often  entertained  many  of 
his  Salem  friends.  Among  this  coterie  were  Dr.  George 
B.  Boring,  Zachariah  Burchmore,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions Franklin  Pierce.  These  gatherings  were  delight- 
fully informal  and  politics  were  freely  discussed  and 
national  affairs  criticised.  Mr.  Pike’s  home  in  Salem 
was  successively  on  Lafayette,  Pond  and  Broad  Streets, 
but  his  residence  was  longest  at  18  Crombie  Street.  Here 
he  died,  unmarried,  on  April  26,  1876.  [See  Salem  City 
Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  32;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  10,  p.  63,  vol.  67,  p.  266;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  vol. 
2,  p.  22;  Salem  Gazette,  Issue  of  Aug.  29,  1876;  Salem 
Observer,  Issue  of  Sept.  2,  1876;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  21,  p.  69;  Salem  Directories,  1837-1876.] 

232.  Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman,  1858-1925.  Minia- 

ture by  Miss  G.  Hall,  painted  in  1899,  set  in 
gold  locket.  Measurements,  3!/2  in.  x 2%  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  head  turned  to  left,  eyes 
• left.  Fair  complexion,  reddish  brown  hair  worn 
high  on  head,  black  ornament  in  hair.  Low-cut 
purple  velvet  dress  with  silk  insert.  Bunch  of 
violets  at  bosom.  Light  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Pitman,  Jr.,  and  Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman. 
She  was  born  in  Salem,  January  1,  1858,  and  died,  un- 
married, at  her  residence  on  Beckford  Street,  January 
7,  1925.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  27,  p.  119; 
also  References  for  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.] 

233.  Benjamin  Pitman,  1792-1876.  Oval  miniature 

framed  in  wood  by  unknown  artist.  Measure- 
ments, 3 in.  x 2]4  in.  Half-length  figure,  three- 
quarters  face,  dark  curling  hair.  White  stock, 
dark  coat.  Light  blue  background,  shaded  to 
dark. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 
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Benjamin  Pitman  was  bom  about  1792,  the  son  of 
Michael  Pitman,  cordwainer,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Car- 
wick)  Pitman,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  He 
was,  in  his  youth,  a clerk  in  one  of  Salem’s  insurance 
offices  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Asiatic  Bank  in 
Salem  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  He  married  on  July  26, 
1825,  Catherine  (Sanderson)  Carwick,  widow.  Her 
parents  were  Jacob  and  Katharine  (Harrington)  Sander- 
son. Mr.  Pitman  died  at  his  residence,  11  Andover 
Street,  Salem,  on  November  8,  1876,  surviving  his  wife 
but  a short  time,  as  her  death  occurred  on  September  1, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  [See  Salem  Reg- 
ister, Issue  of  Nov.  9,  1876;  Salem  Directories,  1837- 
1876;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  vol.  15,  pp.  33,  35;  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Docket  22063;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  270,  vol.  3,  p.  194,  vol.  4,  pp.  199, 
200.] 

234.  Clara  Livingston  Pitman,  1856-1919.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21  in.  x 17  in. 
Child’s  head,  full  face,  brown  hair  parted  in 
middle. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrilca  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Clara  Livingston  Pitman  was  bom  in  Salem,  October 
13,  1856.  She  was  one  of  four  children  of  Samuel  Pit- 
man, Jr.,  and  Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman.  Her 
father  was  a currier  by  trade  and  conducted  a large 
tanning  business  in  Salem.  Clara  L.  Pitman  died,  un- 
married, at  her  residence,  14  Beckford  Street,  Salem,  on 
July  6,  1919.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  8,  p. 
100,  vol.  27,  p.  9 ; also  References  for  Samuel  Pitman, 
Jr.] 

235.  Frederika  Lambert  Pitman,  1853-1931.  Oil  by 

Spear.  Canvas,  46  in.  x 33  in.  Portrait 

of  child,  full-length  figure,  standing  on  red  plush 
chair.  Almost  full  face,  right  hand  on  table. 
Attired  in  blue  dress.  Yase  of  flowers  on  table 
at  left.  Curtain  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrilca  L.  Pitman,  1925. 
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Frederika  Lambert  Pitman  was  born  in  Salem,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1853,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.,  and 
Adeline  Wallace  (Gould)  Pitman.  She  resided  with  her 
sisters,  Clara  L.  and  Adelaide  P.  Pitman,  on  Beckford 
Street,  Salem,  but  died  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
March  2,  1931.  She  was  unmarried.  [See  Salem  City 
Hall  Records,  vol.  8,  p.  59;  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery 
Records;  also  see  References  for  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.] 

236.  Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.,  1823-1892.  Oil  by  

Spear.  Canvas,  24  in.  x 20  in.  Head  and  shoul- 
ders, three-quarters  face.  Moustache  and  short 
VanDyke  beard.  Hair  brushed  in  front  of  ears. 
Black  coat  and  stock,  high  white  collar.  Neutral 
background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Fredrika  L.  Pitman,  1925. 

Samuel  Pitman,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally  R. 
(Palfray)  Pitman,  was  born  in  Salem,  November  23, 
1823.  His  business  was  that  of  a currier  and  tanner 
and  was  carried  on  in  Salem  on  Goodhue  Street.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  and  was 
educated  at  the  Hacker  School.  He  married,  on  March 
3,  1852,  Adeline  Wallace  Gould,  born  in  Topsfield  on 
April  1,  1832.  Her  parents  were  John  and  Mercy 
(Averill)  Gould.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman  were  the  parents 
of  four  children.  Their  daughters  were  Frederika  Lam- 
bert, Clara  Livingston  and  Adelaide  Palfray  Pitman. 
There  was  also  a son,  Walter  Carwick  Pitman,  who  died 
in  infancy.  The  family  were  always  prominent  members 
of  Grace  Church  in  Salem.  Their  home  was  for  many 
years  at  124  Federal  Street,  where  Mr.  Pitman  died  on 
February  28,  1892.  His  wife  passed  away  on  April  23, 
1881.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  9,  p.  68,  vol. 
15,  p.  89,  vol.  18,  p.  63;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol. 
1,  p.  179;  Gould,  The  Family  of  Zaccheus  Gould,  pp. 
113,  180;  Topsfield  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  47;  Salem 
Evening  News,  Issue  of  Feb.  29,  1892.] 

237.  William  Frederick  Poole,  1821-1894.  Oil  by 

unknown  artist,  possibly  by  Thorpe.  Canvas,  36 
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in.  x 29  in.  Seated  figure,  half-length,  face  three- 
quarters.  Hair  parted  in  middle,  full  side  whis- 
kers. Wears  eyeglasses.  Looks  down  at  paper 
which  is  held  in  both  hands.  Books  in  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Poole  Holbrook,  unknown  date. 

William  Frederick  Poole  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son 
of  Ward  and  Eliza  (Wilder)  Poole,  on  December  24, 
1821.  He  was  educated  in  the  Danvers  public  schools 
until  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  began  to  learn  the  jeweler’s  trade, 
but  upon  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Worcester  he  spent 
a short  time  in  farm  labor.  He  then  returned  to  Dan- 
vers to  learn  the  tanning  business.  Leicester  Academy 
prepared  him  for  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1849.  His  first  experience  in 
library  work  was  his  appointment  as  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Society  of  Brothers  of  Unity.  Here  a part  of  his 
work  consisted  in  preparing  and  later  publishing  a work 
entitled  Index  to  Reviews  and  Other  Periodicals  to  Which 
no  Indexes  have  been  Published.  Several  editions  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  work  and  then  a more  com- 
prehensive work  was  printed  which  is  known  as  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  In  1881  he  was  made 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  in  1856 
he  was  appointed  its  librarian.  Here  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years.  The  Boston  Mercantile  Library  was  also 
under  his  direction.  In  1869  he  organized  the  Cincinnati 
Library  and  in  a short  time  became  the  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library.  In  1887  when  the  Newberry 
Library  of  Chicago  was  instituted,  Mr.  Poole  was  its 
librarian  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
He  was  president  of  both  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Historical  Association.  A pro- 
lific writer  on  American  history  and  kindred  subjects, 
he  published  many  articles  and  pamphlets.  Among  his 
larger  works  were  Cotton  Mather  on  Salem  Witchcraft 
and  The  Ordinance  of  1787  and  Dr.  Mannaseh  Cutler 
as  an  agent  of  its  Formation.  In  1854  he  married  Fanny 
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M.  Gleason,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Gleason  of  Boston, 
who  with  four  of  their  seven  children  survived  him.  His 
death  occurred  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  March  4,  1894. 
[See  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Issue  of  Feb.  28,  1880; 
Malone,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p. 
66;  Danvers  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  270.] 

238.  Ahfred  Poore,  1818-1907.  Oil  on  photograph  bj 
Harrison  Lorenzo  Plummer,  painted  about  1878. 
Measurements,  24  in.  x 20  in.  Three-quarters 
face,  white  beard.  Black  coat  and  stock.  Medium 
brown  background. 

Gift  of  Alfred  Poore,  1878. 

Alfred  Poore  was  born  in  West  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, on  February  27,  1818,  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Sally 
(Bailey)  Poore.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Wood- 
bridge  Bailey.  Alfred  Poore  learned  his  father’s  trade 
of  cordwainer,  meantime  assisting  in  farm  duties  and 
attending  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town.  Atkin- 
son Academy  and  Bradford  Teachers’  Seminary  gave  him 
a broader  education,  but  a desire  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine led  him  to  pursue  a course  of  study  under  Dr.  Cogs- 
well of  Bradford.  At  Dartmouth  College  he  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  and  finally  became  an  accred- 
ited physician.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  in  this 
field  as  he  had  become  interested  in  genealogical  research 
and  finally  made  it  his  lifework.  In  1857  he  published 
The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Researches  and  Recorder 
of  Passing  Events  in  Merrimac  Valley,  a work  which  will 
always  be  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  painstaking  re- 
search. His  Memoir  and  Genealogy  of  John  Poore  was 
published  at  Salem  in  1880  and  is  a comprehensive 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  Poore  family.  He  was  a 
life  member  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genea- 
logical Society  and  of  the  Essex  Institute,  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  of  Old 
Newbury,  and  a corresponding  member  of  the  Maine 
Genealogical  Society.  A constant  attendant  at  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  he  took  a great  interest  in  all  its 
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activities  and  contributed  to  each  according  to  his  means. 
Dr.  Poore  was  a resident  of  Salem  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  spending  the  last  of  his  life  at  the  Bertram 
Home  for  Aged  Men.  Here  he  died,  unmarried,  on  June 

6,  1907.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a genealogist  of 
ability  whose  knowledge  was  always  generously  given  to 
any  who  sought  his  assistance.  [See  Haverhill  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  254;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
vol.  62,  pp.  51-56;  Salem  Evening  Neivs,  Issue  of  June 

7,  1907.] 

239.  John  Potter,  1781-1820.  Oil  portrait,  oval,  de- 
posited at  Peabody  Museum.  Unknown  artist, 
painted  probably  in  Liverpool,  England.  Can- 
vas, 20]4  in.  x 1614  in.  Three-quarters  figure, 
head  to  left.  Light  brown  hair  brushed  over 
forehead.  High  white  collar,  white  stock  and 
waistcoat.  Dark  high-collared  coat.  Dark  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Miss  Susan  P.  Hammond,  1920. 

John  Potter,  mariner,  was  a native  of  Hamilton, 
Massachusetts,  born  February  13,  1781,  the  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Salford)  Potter.  He  followed 
the  sea  from  early  youth  and  made  many  foreign  voyages. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  October  27,  1808,  was 
Mehitable  Dodge  of  Hew  Boston,  H.  H.,  born  in  1784, 
the  daughter  of  Mehemiah  and  Lydia  (Salford)  Dodge, 
formerly  of  Ipswich.  There  were  three  children  by  this 
marriage,  John,  Caroline  Roberts  and  Susan  Punchard 
Potter.  Captain  Potter  died  while  on  a voyage  to  South 
America,  on  April  5,  1820.  His  inventory  showed  a 
homestead  in  Hamilton  and  land  in  Wenham  and  Ipswich. 
His  widow,  Mehitable  or  Hitty,  married  Daniel  Rust, 
Jr.,  on  May  4,  1824.  He  died  January  31,  1856,  in 
Hamilton,  where  Mrs.  Mehitable  Rust  passed  away  on 
Hovember  12,  1857.  [See  Rust,  Descendants  of  Henry 
Rust,  p.  248;  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Dockets 
22569,  22570,  52368;  Hamilton  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
69,  103;  Potter,  History  and  Genealogies  of  the  Potter 
Family  in  America,  p.  5 ; Salford,  The  Saffords  in  Amer- 
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ica  (typewritten  copy  at  Essex  Institute),  pp.  F,  23; 
Ipswich  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  140,  358.] 

240.  Abram  Prescott,  1809-1845.  Oil  by  C.  Balis, 

1842.  Canvas,  33  in.  x 27  in.  Seated  figure, 
almost  full  face.  Left  hand  rests  on  arm  of 
chair.  Brown  hair  parted  on  left.  High  collar, 
black  stock,  low-cut  black  satin  waistcoat,  dark 
coat.  Brown  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Grace  Lawrence,  1923. 

Abram  Prescott  was  born  January  6,  1809,  in  West- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Abram  Prescott  and 
his  second  wife,  Olive  (Adams)  Prescott,  of  Chelmsford. 
His  father  was  prominent  in  Westford  town  affairs,  cap- 
tain of  a military  company  and  Representative  to  the 
General  Court.  Sarah  Prescott,  sister  to  Abram,  married 
David  Prescott  Lawrence  of  Westford,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  Miss  Grace  Lawrence,  donor  of  this  portrait. 
Abram  Prescott  died,  unmarried,  on  December  19,  1845, 
at  Utica,  Hew  York,  having  previously  resided  at  Hew 
Hartford,  Hew  York,  where  his  uncle,  Oliver  Prescott, 
was  a town  official.  [See  Prescott,  Prescott  Memorial , 
pp.  101,  102,  144;  Westford  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  84, 
217,  302;  Hodgman,  History  of  Westford,  pp.  353,  467,] 

241.  Rev.  John  Prince,  1751-1836.  Oil  by  John 

Rand.  Canvas,  36  in.  x 28  in.  Seated  position, 
face  nearly  front,  arms  resting  on  arms  of  chair, 
book  in  left  hand.  Gray  hair,  black  robe,  clergy- 
man’s white  neckband.  Red  chair  shows  in  right, 
dull  red  curtain  in  background  at  top  of  picture. 

Gift  of  William  H.  Prince. 

Rev.  John  Prince,  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  born  July  22,  1751,  the  son  of  John 
and  Esther  (Guild)  Prince.  His  father  was  a mechanic 
and  bound  him  out  to  a pewterer  and  tinman,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  his  articles  of  indenture  were  accom- 
plished. He  was  then  free  to  devote  himself  to  study 
which  had  long  been  his  ambition.  His  days  of  appren- 
ticeship had  not,  however,  been  wasted,  for  his  knowledge 
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of  metals,  thus  learned,  served  him  well  when  in  middle 
life  he  devised  an  improved  construction  of  the  air  pump. 
This  invention  awakened  much  interest  in  the  scientific 
world  of  1783.  About  this  time,  also,  he  devised  several 
improvements  by  which  the  uses  of  the  microscope  and 
telescope  were  enlarged.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he 
fitted  himself  for  Harvard  College  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1776,  and  for  a short  time 
afterwards  he  engaged  in  school  teaching.  Brown  Uni- 
versity later  accorded  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  His 
theological  course  was  taken  with  Rev.  Samuel  Williams 
of  Bradford  and  on  November  10,  1779,  he  was  ordained 
at  Salem,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 
Here  he  continued  his  labors  to  the  end  of  his  long  life, 
assisted  in  his  later  years  by  a colleague  pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Upham.  Dr.  Prince’s  great  interest  in  scien- 
tific literature  led  him  to  join  with  others  in  Salem  to 
form  the  Philosophical  Library,  which  continued  its 
existence  until  1810,  when  its  books  were  added  to  those 
of  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  His  own  large  library  of  theo- 
logical works  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Prince  for  the  per- 
petual use  of  the  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  on  March  11,  1780,  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Bayley  of  Boston.  She  died 
December  4,  1806,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  and  he 
married,  secondly,  on  November  27,  1816,  Milly,  vpidow 
of  Jonathan  Waldo  and  daughter  of  John  and  Phebe 
(Guild)  Messinger,  of  Wrentham.  Mrs.  Milly  Prince 
died  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  January  10,  1839, 
aged  seventy-five  years,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Henry 
S.  Waldo.  The  death  of  Dr.  Prince  occurred  in  Salem, 
June  7,  1836,  thus  terminating  a life  full  of  good  works 
and  unusual  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  [See 
Massachusetts  Hist.  Society  Colls .,  Series  3,  vol.  5,  p. 
271;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  pp.  176,  272,  vol. 
15,  p.  296;  Boston  Marriages  (1700-1751)  (printed),  p. 
259;  Boston  Births  (1700-1800)  (printed),  p.  277; 
Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  219,  vol.  6,  pp.  162, 
163,  301;  Wrentham  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  146, 
vol.  2,  pp.  310,  385.] 
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242.  Emeline  Sii.sby  Proctor,  1847-1880.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21  in.  x 17  in. 
Portrait  of  child,  slightly  less  than  full  face. 
Long  curls.  Low-necked  white  dress.  Neutral 
background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

243.  Emeline  Silsby  Proctor,  1847-1880.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in. 
Waist-length,  seated  figure,  nearly  full  face. 
White  silk  dress,  ermine-trimmed  wrap.  Hair 
parted  in  center.  Red  chair  showing  in  back- 
ground. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Emeline  Silsby  Proctor  was  born  August  28,  1847,  the 
daughter  of  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor. 
Her  death  occurred  December  20,  1880.  [See  Refer- 
ences for  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor.] 

244.  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor,  , 1842.  Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in. 
Waist-length  figure,  head  tilted,  almost  full  face. 
Hair  parted  in  center.  White  silk  dress,  dark 
coat,  ermine  trimmed. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor  was  the  daughter  of  Enoch 
Silsby  of  Boston  and  his  wife,  Alice  (Needham)  Silsby 
of  Salem.  Her  father  kept  a shop  in  Salem  for  some 
time  after  his  marriage.  In  1809  he  was  in  business 
in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Afterwards  he  resided  in  Boston 
and  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Emma  Silsby  married 
Thorndike  Proctor  on  June  30,  1842,  at  Bradford  and 
died  August  15,  1877.  [See  Emmerton,  A Genealogical 
Account  of  Henry  Silsby  and  Some  of  His  Descendants, 
p.  36;  Bradford  V it.  Bee.  (printed),  p.  263;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  303.] 

245.  Sarah  Osborne  Proctor,  1846-  . Oil  by 

Charles  Osgood.  Oval  canvas,  21)4  in-  x 17  in. 
Portrait  of  child,  slightly  less  than  full  face. 
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Short  brown  hair,  low-necked  white  dress.  Neu- 
tral background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Sarah  Osborne  Proctor,  the  daughter  of  Thorndike 
and  Emma  (Silsbj)  Proctor,  was  born  March  3,  1846. 
Her  father  was  a sea  captain  and  died  at  San  Francisco. 
The  date  of  her  death  has  not  been  determined.  [See 
References  for  Thorndike  and  Emma  (Silsby)  Proctor.] 

246.  Thorndike  Proctor,  1816-1849.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  27]4  in-  x 22]4  in.  Head  and 
shoulders.  Three-quarters  face,  brown  hair 
brushed  forward  above  ears.  Black  stock  and 
coat.  Medium  brown  background. 

Lent  by  William  Cogswell,  1929. 

Thorndike  Proctor,  merchant  and  mariner,  was  the 
son  of  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  (Rust)  Proctor,  and  was 
baptized  on  March  3,  1816,  in  Salem.  He  married,  on 
June  30,  1842,  at  Bradford,  Emma  Silsby,  who  died  on 
August  15,  1877.  Captain  Proctor  was  master  of  the 
ship  Capitol,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  San  Francisco 
on  November  17,  1849,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
[See  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  25;  Bradford 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  p.  263;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  p.  203,  vol.  4,  pp.  222,  223;  vol.  6,  p.  164.] 

247.  Israel  Putnam,  1717-18-1790.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Oval  canvas,  15]^  in.  x 13  in.  Under 
life  size,  three-quarters  face.  White  collar,  ruf- 
fled shirt.  Yellow  waistcoat  with  orange  buttons. 
Dark  coat  opened  and  faced  with  yellow,  metal 
buttons. 

Gift  of  Robert  Hale  Bancroft,  1912. 

248.  Israel  Putnam,  1717-18-1790.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  24  in.  x 21  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Gray  wig,  military 
uniform.  Yellow  facing  on  coat  lapels.  Epau- 
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lets.  White  collar,  black  stock,  frilled  shirt 
front.  Dark  warm  background. 

Gift  of  Harold  Earle  Ropes,  192Jf. 

Israel  Putnam,  Revolutionary  soldier,  was  a native  of 
Salem  Village,  now  Danvers.  He  was  born  January  7, 
1717-18,  in  a house  still  standing  (1935).  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Porter)  Putnam.  Israel 
Putnam’s  early  education  was  negligible,  being  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  vicinity.  On  July  19,  1739, 
he  married  Hannah  Pope,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mehitable  (Putnam)  Pope.  Ten  children  were  born  to 
them.  They  lived  for  a short  time  in  Danvers,  where 
a home  had  been  built  on  land  bequeathed  to  Israel  by 
his  father.  Joining  the  tide  of  emigration  which  at  that 
time  was  turning  towards  Connecticut,  a section  of  Pom- 
fret  called  Mortlake,  but  later  Brooklyn,  became  their 
home.  His  wife  died  on  September  6,  1765,  and  he  mar- 
ried, second,  June  3,  1767,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Lot.hrop)  Gar- 
diner, who  died  October  14,  1777.  He  passed  away  on 
May  29,  1790.  His  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  the  Revolution  are  well  known.  [See  Malone, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p.  281 ; Put- 
nam, A History  of  the  Putnam  Family,  pp.  87-126 ; Salem 
Vit.  Pec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  212,  vol.  4,  p.  230.] 

249.  Perley  Putnam,  1778-1864.  Oil  by  Charles 
Osgood.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 24  in.  Half-length  fig- 
ure, three-quarters  to  left.  Elderly  man,  gray  hair 
and  side  whiskers,  eyes  looking  left.  High  white 
collar,  black  stock,  dark  coat  and  waistcoat.  Red 
chair  shows  slightly  on  left.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  George  G.  Putnam,  191Jf. 

Perley  Putnam  was  born  in  Danvers  on  September  16, 
1778,  the  son  of  Nathan  Putnam,  a soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  his  wife,  Hannah  (Putnam)  Putnam.  He 
married  at  Danvers,  November  5,  1801,  Betsey  Preston, 
who  was  born  November  11,  1779,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Mehitable  (White)  Preston.  Perley  Putnam  began 
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life  as  a carpenter  and  was  employed  on  the  building  of 
the  frigate  Essex.  He  also  furnished  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  present  Salem  Custom  House  and  super- 
intended its  construction.  Prominent  in  Salem  military 
affairs,  he  became  the  first  captain  of  the  Salem  Light 
Infantry.  He  also  held  a major’s  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  being  assigned  to  the  48th  Regi- 
ment. In  1812  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  1st 
Regiment,  1st  Brigade,  2nd  Division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Militia.  In  1813  he  held  the  command  of  Fort  Sullivan 
at  Eastport,  Maine,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
British  General,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  when  his  own  equip- 
ment of  about  forty-eight  active  men  was  insufficient  to 
withstand  General  Hardy’s  greater  numbers.  Colonel 
Putnam  held  several  civic  posts  in  Salem.  He  served  as 
City  Marshal,  1836-1847,  and  as  Street  Commissioner, 
1846-1862.  He  was  also  Weigher  and  Gauger  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House  for  several  years.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
in  1842  and  also  President  of  the  Mechanic  Hall  Cor- 
poration. His  avocation  was  genealogy  and  his  research, 
especially  concerning  the  Putnam  family  has  been  of 
much  value  to  their  historians.  One  of  Colonel  Putnam’s 
grandsons  was  George  Granville  Putnam,  a well-known 
journalist  and  author  of  Salem.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Put- 
nam lived  for  many  years  at  10  Andrew  Street,  Salem, 
where  Mrs.  Putnam  passed  away  on  December  31,  1850. 
Colonel  Putnam  died  July  4,  1864.  [See  Putnam, 
History  of  the  Putnam  Family,  pp.  321,  374;  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  67,  pp.  20,  148,  151,  279;  Salem  Vit. 
Pec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  216,  vol.  4,  p.  232;  Danvers 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp.  281,  301,  vol.  2,  p.  238; 
Salem  Directories,  1837-1864;  Putnam,  Putnam  Leaflets, 
pub.  Aug.,  1895,  p.  9.] 

Pape,  Esthee,  see  Grant,  Esther  (Pape). 

{To  he  continued ) 


WASHINGTON’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
BRADDOCK  CAMPAIGN. 


From  the  Original  Autograph  Manuscript  of 
Washington. 


With  an  Introduction  by  John  Pickering. 


The  manuscript  herewith  presented  came  into  my  pos- 
session from  the  estate  of  my  aunt,  Miss  Sarah  W.  Pick- 
ering. She,  in  turn,  received  it  from  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Henry  Goddard  Pickering  of  Boston,  her  first  cousin, 
who  died  unmarried  in  July,  1926.  It  came  to  him,  as 
is  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  document,  from  his  grand- 
father, John  Pickering,  the  son  of  Col.  Timothy  Picker- 
ing. John  Pickering  was  born  in  Salem  in  1777  and 
died  in  1816.  Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  he  served 
four  and  one-half  years  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  from 
1797  to  1801.  His  first  appointment,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  secretary  to  Mr.  AVilliam  Smith,  the  Minister 
at  Lisbon,  who  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams  at  that  im- 
portant post.  His  next  appointment  was  secretary  to  Mr. 
Rufus  King  at  London. 

Another  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  was  a 
young  man  named  Col.  David  Humphreys  of  Connecticut. 
He  had  been  at  the  Court  of  France  as  aide  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  had  also  been  George  Washington’s  private 
secretary,  living  with  the  Washington  family  and  attend- 
ing to  the  President’s  engagements  and  other  personal 
matters,  as  did  the  secretaries  in  those  times.  Later,  when 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  Colonel  Humphreys  married  Ann 
Frances  Bulkeley,  the  daughter  of  an  English  merchant, 
resident  at  Lisbon.  Miss  Bulkeley’s  mother  was  on  the 
same  boat  which  took  John  Pickering  to  Lisbon  on  his 
first  appointment.  Mr.  William  Smith  and  John  Picker- 
ing lived  at  the  Bulkeley  home  during  their  stay  in 
Lisbon.  These  facts  indicate  that  when  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys brought  his  bride  to  America,  among  their  closest 
friends  were  the  Pickering  family;  Colonel  Timothy,  be- 
cause of  his  intimacy  with  George  Washington,  and  John, 
because  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Bulkeleys  while  in  Lis- 
bon. This  friendship  is  spoken  of  in  many  letters,  and 
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is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Humphreys  gave  to  John 
Pickering,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  this  document 
described  on  the  outside  as  a “Criticism  of  an  Intended 
Biography  of  Washington.” 

Inquiry  from  Reverend  Frank  Landon  Humphreys  of 
Hew  Canaan,  Connecticut,  brings  out  the  fact  that  among 
Col.  David  Humphreys’  papers  there  is  no  manuscript  of 
a Biography  of  George  Washington.  The  part  of  this 
manuscript  referring  to  General  Braddock’s  defeat  was 
published  in  Scribner’s  in  1893  by  H.  G.  P.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Scribner’s  have  courteously  consented  that  this 
part  be  reprinted. 


REMARKS 


Page  1st 

(1)  It  was  rather  the  wish  of  my  eldest  brother  (on 
whom  the  several  concerns  of  the  family  devolved)  that 
this  shd.  explain  the  maLblot]  as  contemplated  by  him. 
My  father  died  when  I was  only  10  years  old. 

(2)  He  was  not  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Militia  of  Virginia  until  after  his  return  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Carthegena.  — Nor  did  he  command  the  Colo- 
nial troops  at  that  occasion.  — These  were  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Wm.  Gouch  Lt.  Govr.  of  Virginia.  He  was 
no  more  than  the  Senior  officer  of  those  which  were  raised 
in  this  colony  & wch.  with  those  of  the  other  Colonies 
formed  what  was  called  the  American  Brigade  — under 
Sir  William  Gouch  — he  was  scarcely  of  age  when  he 
went  on  this  expedn.  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  distinguished  marks  of  patronage  & favor. 

(4)  Hot  all  — for  the  second  Son  (Augustine)  left 
many  childn.  sevl.  of  whom  are  now  living;  and  inherit 
a very  large  portion  of  his  Fathers  Estate  perhaps  the 
best  part. 

Page  2 

(1)  Before  he  was  20  years  of  age. 

(2)  He  was  then  more  than  21  years  — as  will  appear 
from  dates. 
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Page  3 

(1)  At  a most  inclement  Season,  for  he  travelled  over 
the  Apalachean  Mountains,  and  passed  250  miles  thro  a 
wilderness  uninhabited  country  (except  by  a few  tribes 
of  Indians  settled  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio)  to  Presque 
Isle  within  15  miles  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  depth  of  the 
winter  when  the  whole  face  of  the  Earth  was  covered  with 
snow  and  the  waters  covered  with  Ice. — The  whole  distt. 
from  Wmsburgh.  the  then  seat  of  Governmt.  at  least 
500  miles. 

(2)  It  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  named  by  the  half- 
King  (as  he  was  called)  and  the  tribes  of  nations  with 
whom  he  treated  Caunotaucarius  (in  English)  the  Town- 
taker,  which  name  being  registered  in  their  manner  & 
communicated  to  other  nations  of  Indians,  has  been  re- 
membered by  them  ever  since  in  all  their  transactions 
with  him  during  the  late  War. 

Page  4 

(1)  This  is  a task  to  which  G.  W.  feels  himself  very 
incompetent  (with  any  degree  of  accuracy)  from  the  bad- 
ness of  his  memory — loss  of  papers — mutilated  state  in 
which  those  of  that  date  were  preserved — and  the  derange- 
ment of  them  by  frequent  removals  in  the  late  war  & want 
of  time  to  collect  and  methodize  them  since.  — However 
accordg.  to  the  best  of  his  recollections  by  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  the  Lt.  Col.  and  the  officers  who  seconded  his 
measures  The  Regiment  was  in  great  forwardness  at 
Alexandria  (the  place  of  general  rendezvous)  early  in  the 
spring  of  1754  and  without  waiting  till  the  whole  should 
be  compleated — or  for  a detachment  from  the  Indepen- 
dant Companies  of  regulars  in  the  Southern  Provences 
(which  had  been  reqrd.  by  the  Executs.  of  Virginia  for 
this  service)  or  for  troops  which  were  raising  in  North 
Carolina  and  destined  in  conjunction  to  oppose  the  In- 
croachment  of  the  French  at  our  Western  frontiers. — 
He  began  his  march  in  the  Month  of  May  in  order  to 
open  the  Road  and  this  he  had  to  do  almost  the  whole 
distance  from  Winchester  (in  the  County  of  Frederick 
not  more  than  80  miles  from  Alexandria  to  the  Ohio) — 
For  deposits — etc. — and  for  the  especiall  purpose  of  siez- 
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ing,  if  possible,  before  tbe  French  sbd.  arrive  at  it,  the 
important  Post  at  the  conflux  of  the  Alligany  and  Monon- 
gahela;  with  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  forcibly 
struck  the  preceeding  year;  and  earnestly  advised  the 
securing  of,  with  militia,  or  some  other  temporary  force. — 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  the  New,  and  un- 
common difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  (made  more  in- 
tolerable by  incessant  Bains  and  swelled  waters  of  which 
he  had  many  to  cross)  he  had  but  just  ascended  the 
Laurel  Hill  50  m.  short  of  his  object,  after  a March  of 
230  Miles  from  Alex,  when  he  received  information  from 
his  Scouts  that  the  French  had  in  force,  siezed  the  Post 
he  was  pushing  to  obtain ; having  descended  from  Presque 
Isle  by  the  Bivers  Le  beauf  and  Alligany  to  this  Place 
by  water  with  artillery,  etc.  The  object  of  his  precipi- 
tate advance  being  thus  defeated. — The  detachment  of  reg- 
ulars wch.  had  arrived  at  Alexa.  (by  water)  and  under 
his  orders  being  far  in  his  rear,  and  no  acct.  of  the  Troops 
from  No.  Carolina — it  was  thought  advisable  to  fall  back 
a few  miles,  to  a place  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Meadows — abounding  in  Forage  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a Magazine  & bringing  up  the  rear — 
and  to  advance  from  (if  we  should  ever  be  inforced  to 
do  it)  to  the  attack  of  the  Post  which  the  enemy  now 
occupied,  and  had  called  Du  Quesne. — At  this  place,  some 
days  after  we  were  joined  by  the  above  detachment  of 
regulars,  consisting  (before  they  were  reduced  on  the 
March  by  desertion,  sickness  etc.)  of  a Captn.  McKay  a 
brave  & worthy  officer, — three  Subalterns — and  100  Bank 
& file. — But  previous  to  this  junction  the  French  sent 
a detachment  to  reconnoitre  our  lines  & to  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  our  strength  & position, — notice  of  which  being 
given  by  the  scouts  G.  W.  marched  at  the  head  of  a party, 
attacked,  killed  9 or  10,  & captured  20  odd. — This,  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  assembled  their  Indian  allies,  brought 
their  whole  force  upon  him,  consisting  according  to  their 
own,  compared  with  the  best  acct.  that  could  be  obtained 
from  others  of  about  1500  men.  His  force  consisted  of 
the  detachment  above  mentioned,  and  between  two  & 300 
Virginians, — for  the  few  Indians  which  till  now  had 
attended  him,  and  who  by  reconnoitering  the  enemy  in 
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tlieir  march  had  got  terrified  at  their  numbers  and  resolved 
to  retreat  as  they  advised  us  to  do  also  (but  which  was 
impracticable  without  abandoning  our  stores — baggage — 
etc.  as  the  horses  which  had  brought  them  to  this  place 
had  returned  for  Provision)  had  left  us  previous  to  the 
attack.  About  9 oclock  on  the  3d  of  July  the  Enemy 
advanced  with  shouts,  and  dismal  Indian  yells  to  our 
Intrenchments,  but  was  opposed  by  so  warm,  spirited  & 
constant  a fire,  that  to  force  the  works  in  that  way  was 
abandoned  by  them.  They  then,  from  every  little  rising 
tree — stump — stone — and  bush  kept  up  a constant  galding 
fire  upon  us,  which  was  returned  in  the  best  manner  we 
could  till  late  in  the  afternn.  when  their  fell  the  most 
tremendous  rain  that  can  be  conceived — filled  our  trenches 
with  water,  wet,  not  only  the  ammunition  in  the  cartoocli 
boxes  and  firelocks,  but  that  which  was  in  a small  tempo- 
rary stockade  in  the  middle  of  the  Intrenchment  called 
Fort  Necessity  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  its  security, 
and  that  of  the  few  stores  we  had,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  a few  (for  all  were  not  provided  with  them)  Bayonets 
for  defence.- — In  this  situation  & no  prospect  of  bettering 
it  terms  of  capitulation  were  offered  to  us  by  the  enemy 
wch.  with  some  alterations  that  were  insisted  upon  were 
the  more  readily  acceded  to,  as  we  had  no  salt  provisions, 
& but  indifferently  supplied  with  fresh,  which,  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  would  not  keep,  and  because  a full 
third  of  our  numbers,  officers  as  well  as  privates  were,  by 
this  time,  killed  or  wounded  — The  next  morning  we 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  War,  but  were  soon  plun- 
dered, contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  of  great 
part  of  our  Baggage  by  the  Savages  — Our  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  with  a detachment  under  the  care  and 
command  of  the  worthy  Doctr.  Craik  (for  he  was  not 
only  Surgeon  to  the  Regiment  but  a lieut  therein)  with 
such  necessities  as  we  could  collect  and  the  remains  of  the 
Regimt.  and  the  detachment  of  Regulars  took  up  their  line 
for  the  interior  country.  — And  at  Winchester  met  2 
Companies  from  No.  Carolina,  on  their  march  to  join 
them  — These  being  fresh  & properly  provided,  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Will’s  Creek  & establish  a post  (since 
called  Fort  Cumberland)  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
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Frontier,  Where  they  were  joined  by  a Company  from 
Maryland  which  about  this  time,  had  been  raized  — Captn. 
McKay  with  his  detachment  remd.  at  Winchester, — & the 
Virginia  Regiment  proceedd.  to  Alexandria  in  order  to 
recruit,  & get  supplied  with  cloathing  & necessarys  of 
which  they  stood  much  in  need.  In  this  manner  the  win- 
ter was  employed  when  advice  was  reed,  of  the  force 
destined  for  this  Service  under  the  order  of  G.  W.  and 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Jno.  St.  Clair  the  Q’master  Genl.  with 
some  new  arrangement  of  Rank  by  which  no  officer  who 
did  not  immediately  derive  his  Com11  from  the  King  could 
command  one  who  did  — This  was  too  degrading  for 
G.  W.  to  submit  to : accordingly,  he  resigned  his  Military 
employment,  determining  to  serve  the  next  campaign  as 
a volunteer,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  Genl.  Braddock  he 
was  very  particularly  noticed  by  that  General — Taken 
into  his  family  as  an  extra-Aid — -offered  a Captns.  Comm, 
by  brevet  (which  was  the  highest  grade  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  bestow)  and  had  the  compliment  of  several  blank 
Ensigncies  given  to  him  to  dispose  of  to  the  young  gen1 
men  of  his  aeqe.  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  44  and 
48  Regts.  which  had  arrived  from  Ireland. 

In  this  capacity  he  commenced  his  second  Campaign 
and  used  every  proper  occasion  till  he  was  taken  sick  & 
left  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cumberland,  to  impress 
the  Genl.  & the  principal  officers  around  him,  with  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  nature  of  his  defence,  to  the 
mode  of  attack  which  more  than  probably  he  would  expe- 
rience from  the  Canadian  French  and  their  Indians  on 
his  march  through  the  mountains  & covered  country  but 
so  prepossessed  were  they  in  favr.  of  regularity  & disci- 
pline and  in  such  absolute  contempt  were  those  people  held, 
that  the  admonition  was  suggested  in  vain. 

About  the  middle  of  J une,  this  Armament  consisting  of 
the  two  Regiments  from  Ireland — some  independent  com- 
panies and  the  Provincial  troops  of  Virga.  Maryld.  & 
Forth  Carolina  began  to  move  from  Fort  Cumberland 
whither  they  had  assembled — after  several  days  March, 
and  difficulties  to  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
in  regular  service,  in  Champaign  Countries,  and  of  wheh. 
they  seemed  to  have  had  very  little  idea — the  Genl.  re- 
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solved  to  divide  his  force,  and  at  the  head  of  the  first 
division  which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  army, 
to  advance,  and  leave  Col.  Dunbar  with  the  second  divi- 
sion & the  heavy  Baggage  & stores,  to  follow  after.  — By 
so  doing,  the  first  division  approached  the  Monongahela 
10  miles  short  of  Fort  Duquesne  the  8th  of  July  at  which 
time  and  place  having  so  far  recovered  from  a severe 
fever  and  delerium  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  by 
James’s  powder,  administed  by  the  positive  order  of  the 
Genl.  as  to  travel  in  a covered  Waggon,  he  joined  him  and 
the  next  day  tho’  much  reduced  and  very  weak  mounted 
his  horse  on  cushions,  & attended  as  one  of  his  aids. 

About  10  oclock  on  the  9th  after  the  Van  had  crossed 
the  Monongahela  the  second  time,  to  avoid  an  ugly  defile 
(the  season  being  very  dry  & waters  low)  and  the  rear 
yet  in  the  River  the  front  was  attacked,  and  by  the  un- 
usual Hallooing  and  whooping  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
could  not  see,  were  so  disconcerted  and  confused  as  soon 
to  fall  into  irretrievable  disorder.  The  rear  was  forced 
forward  to  support  them,  but  seeing  no  enemy,  and  them- 
selves falling  every  moment  from  the  fire,  a general  panic 
took  place  among  the  Troops  from  which  no  exertions  of 
the  officers  could  recover  them  — In  the  early  part  of  the 
action  some  of  the  Irregulars  (as  they  were  called)  with- 
out directions  advanced  to  the  right  in  loose  order,  to 
attack;  but  this,  unhappily  from  the  unusual  appearance 
of  the  movement  being  mistaken  for  cowardice  and  run- 
ning away  was  discountenanced — and  before  it  was  too 
late,  & and  the  confusion  became  general  an  offer  was 
made  by  G.  W.  to  head  the  Provincials,  & engage  the 
enemy  in  their  own  way,  but  the  propriety  of  it  was  not 
seen  into  until  it  was  too  late  for  execution.  After  this, 
many  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  an 
eminence  on  the  Right  but  they  all  proved  ineffectual,  and 
fatal  to  the  officers  who  by  great  exertions  and  good  ex- 
amples endeavered  to  accomplish  it.  In  one  of  these  the 
Genl.  reed,  the  w[oun]d  of  which  he  died,  but  previous 
to  it,  had  several  horses  killed  & disabled  under  him. — 
Captns.  Orme  & Morris  (his  two  Aids  de  camp,  having 
received  wounds  which  rendered  them  unable  to  attd.) 
G.  W.  remained  the  sole  aid  through  the  day,  to  the  Genl., 
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be  also  bad  one  borse  killed,  and  two  wounded  under  bini 
— a ball  through  bis  bat — and  several  through  bis  clothes 
but  escaped  unhurt.  — Sir  Peter  Halket  (seed,  in  Com- 
mand) being  early  killed  Lt.  Colo.  Burton  & Sir  Jno. 
St.  Clair  (who  bad  the  Bank  of  Lt.  Colo,  in  the  Army) 
being  badly  wounded — -Lieut.  Colo.  Gage  (afterwards 
Genl.  Gage)  having  reed,  a contusion — B’o  person  know- 
ing in  the  disordered  state  things  were  who  the  surviving 
Senr.  officer  was  & the  Troops  by  degrees  going  off  in 
confusion: — without  a ray  of  hope  left  of  further  oppo- 
sition from  those  that  remained  G.  W.  placed  the  Genl. 
in  a small  covered  Cart,  which  carried  some  of  his  most 
essential  equipage,  and  in  the  best  order  he  could,  with 
the  best  Troops  (who  only  contind.  to  be  fired  at)  brought 
him  over  the  first  ford  of  the  Monongahela,  where  they 
were  formed  in  the  best  order  circumstances  would  admit 
on  a piece  of  rising  ground;  after  wch.  by  the  Genls. 
order,  he  rode  forward  to  halt  those  which  had  been  earlier 
in  the  retreat.  Accordingly,  after  crossing  the  Alonon- 
gahela  the  second  time  and  ascending  the  heights,  he  found 
Lieut.  Colo.  Gage  engaged  in  this  business  to  whom  he 
delivered  the  Genls  order  and  then  returned  to  report  the 
situation  he  found  them  in  — When  he  was  again  re- 
quested by  the  Genl.  whom  he  met  coming  on  in  his  litter 
with  the  first  halted  troops,  to  proceed  (it  then  being  after 
sundown)  to  the  second  division  under  the  command  of 
Colo.  Dunbar,  to  make  arrangements  for  covering  the 
retreat,  and  forwarding  on  provisions  & refreshments  to 
the  retreating  & wounded  soldiers.  — To  accomplish  this, 
for  the  2d  division  was  40  odd  miles  in  the  rear  it  took 
up  the  whole  night.  & part  of  the  next  morning — which 
from  the  weak  state  in  which  he  was,  and  the  fatigues  and 
anxiety  of  the  last  24  hours,  rendered  him  in  a manner 
wholly  unfit  for  the  execution  of  the  duty  he  was  sent 
upon  when  he  arrived  at  Dunbars  camp.  To  the  best  of 
his  power,  however,  he  discharged  it,  and  remained  with 
the  seed.  Division  till  the  other  joined  it.  The  shocking 
scenes  which  presented  themselves  in  this  nights  march 
are  not  to  be  described — The  dead — the  dying — the  groans 
■ — lamentations— and  crys  along  the  Boad  of  the  wounded 
for  help  (for  those  under  the  latter  descriptions  endeav- 
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ored  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  action, — or  ra- 
ther confusion  to  escape  to  the  2nd  devsn.)  were  enough 
to  pierce  a heart  of  adamant.  The  gloom  & horror  of 
which  was  not  a little  encreased  by  the  impervious  dark- 
ness occasioned  by  the  close  shade  of  thick  woods  which 
in  places  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  two  guides  which 
attended  to  know  when  they  were  in,  or  out  of  the  track 
but  by  groping  on  the  ground  with  their  hands. 

Happy  was  it  for  him,  and  the  remains  of  the  first 
division  that  they  left  such  a quantity  of  valuable,  and 
enticing  baggage  on  the  field  as  to  occasion  a scramble 
and  contention  in  the  seizure  & distribution  of  it  among 
the  enemy;  for  had  a pursuit  taken  place,  by  passing  the 
defile  which  we  had  avoided,  and  they  had  got  into  our 
rear,  the  whole  except  a few  woodsmen,  would  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  merciless  savages.  Of  about  12  or  13  hun- 
dred which  were  in  this  action  8 or  9 hundred  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  among  whom  a large  proportion  of 
brave  and  valuable  officers  were  included  — The  folly  & 
consequence  of  opposing  compact  bodies  to  the  sparse  man- 
ner of  Indian  fighting  in  woods,  which  had  in  a manner 
been  'predicted,  was  now  so  clearly  verified  that  from 
hence  forward  another  mode  obtained  in  all  future  oper- 
ations. 

As  soon  as  the  two  divisions  united,  the  whole  retreated 
towards  Fort  Cumberland,  and  at  an  Incampment  near  the 
Great  Meadows  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  Genl.  Braddock 
breathed  his  last.  — He  was  interred  with  the  honors  of 
War,  and  as  it  was  left  to  G.  W.  to  see  this  performed, 
& to  mark  out  the  spot  for  the  reception  of  his  remains — 
to  guard  against  a savage  triumph  if  the  place  should  be 
discovered — they  were  deposited  in  the  Road  over  which 
the  Army  waggons,  etc.  passed  to  hide  every  trace  by 
which  the  entombment  could  be  discovered.  Thus  died  a 
man,  whose  good  A bad  qualities  were  intimately  blended. 
He  was  brave  even  to  a faxdt  and  in  regular  service  would 
have  done  honor  to  his  profession.  His  attachments  were 
warm — his  enmities  were  strong — and  having  no  disguise 
about  him,  both  appeared  in  full  force.  - — He  was  gener- 
ous & disinterested — but  plain  and  blunt  in  his  manner 
even  to  rudeness.  After  this  event,  the  Troops  continued 
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their  March  for,  & soon  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland 
without  molestation  and  all  except  the  [illegible]  im- 
mediately resolved  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  by  which 
means  the  Frontiers  of  that  State  but  more  especially 
those  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  laid  entirely  open 
by  the  very  avenue  which  had  been  prepared — of  the  dire- 
ful consequences  of  this  measure.  G.  W.  in  a visit  wch. 
he  immediately  made  to  Williamsburgh  for  that  purpose 
brought  the  Govr.  & Council  of  Virginia  acquainted  — 
But  in  vain  did  they  remonstrate  against  the  march  of 
the  B.  Troops  to  that  place  to  the  officer  comg.  them. 
They  proceeded  to  augment  their  own,  the  command  of 
which  under  a very  enlarged  & dignified  Commission  to 
command  all  the  Troops  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  in  the 
Colony,  was  given  to  him  with  very  extensive  powers, 
and  blank  Commissions  to  appoint  all  new  officers.  About 
this  time  also  or  soon  after  it  the  discontents  and  clamours 
of  the  Provincial  officers,  and  the  remonstrance  of  G.  W. 
in  person,  to  Genl.  Shirley,  the  then  Comr.  in  chief  of  the 
British  Forces  in  America  and  through  the  Govr.  & Coun- 
cil to  the  King’s  Minister  with  respect  to  the  degrading 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  a new  arrangement 
took  place  by  the  Kings  order,  by  which  every  Provincial 
Officer  was  to  rank  according  to  the  Com11  he  bore,  but  to 
be  Junr.  to  those  of  the  same  grade  in  the  established  corps. 

As  G.  W.  foresaw  so  it  happened,  the  frontiers  were 
continually  harrassed  but  not  having  force  enough  to  carry 
the  War  to  the  gates  of  Du  Quesne,  he  could  do  no  more 
than  distribute  the  Troops  along  the  Frontiers  in  stockaded 
Forts,  more  with  a view  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants than  from  any  expectation  of  giving  security  on  so 
extensive  a line  to  the  settlements.  During  this  interval 
in  one  of  his  tours  along  the  frontier  posts — he  narrowly 
escaped  according  to  the  acct.  afterwards  given  by  some 
of  our  People  who  were  Prisoners  with  them,  and  eye 
witnesses  at  the  time  [illegible]  falling  by  an  Indian  party 
who  had  waylaid  (for  another  purpose)  the  communica- 
tion along  which  with  a small  party  of  horse  only  he 
was  passing  — The  road  in  this  place  formed  a curve  and 
the  prey  they  were  in  weight  for  being  expected  at  the 
reverse  part,  the  Captn.  of  the  party  had  gone  across  to 
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observe  the  number  & manner  of  their  movemt.  etc.  in 
order  that  he  might  make  his  disposition  accordingly  leav- 
ing orders  for  the  party  not  to  take  notice  of  any  passen- 
gers the  other  way  till  he  returned  to  them — in  the  mean- 
time in  the  opposite  direction  I passed  & escaped  also 
certain  destruction  for  the  weather  was  raining  and  the 
few  carbines  unfit  for  use  if  we  had  escaped  the  first  fire — 
This  happened  near  Fort  Yass.  Never  ceasing  in  the 
meantime  in  his  attempts,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Yirg. — to  Lord  Loudoun — &c — that  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  devastations  to  which  the  middle  states 
were  exposed,  was  to  remove  the  cause.  But  the  war  by 
this  time  raging  in  another  quarter  of  the  Continent  all 
applications  were  unheeded  till  the  year  1758  when  an 
Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  concerted,  and 
undertaken  under  the  conduct  of  Genl.  Forbes;  who  tho 
a brave  & good  Officer,  was  so  much  debilitated  by  bad 
health,  and  so  illy  supplied  with  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  expedition,  that  it  was  November  before  the  Troops 
got  to  Loyal  Hanning  50  or  60  miles  short  of  Du  Quesne 
& even  then  was  on  the  very  point  of  abandoning  the  exhi- 
bition, when  some  seasonable  supplies  arriving  the  Army 
was  formed  into  three  Brigades  took  up  its  March  and 
moved  forward,  the  Brigade  commanded  by  Gf.  W.  being 
the  leading  one. — 

Previous  to  this,  and  during  the  time  the  Army  lay  at 
Loyal  Haning,  a circumstance  occurred  wch.  involved  the 
life  of  Gf.  W.  in  as  much  jeopardy  as  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore or  since.  The  enemy  sending  out  a large  detachment 
to  reconnoitre  our  camp,  and  to  ascertain  our  strength, 
in  consequence  of  intelligence  that  they  were  within  2 
miles  of  the  Camp  a party  commanded  by  Lt.  Colo.  Mercer 
of  the  Yiga.  line  (a  gallant  & good  Officer)  was  sent  to 
dislodge  them  between  whom  a severe  conflict  & hot  firing 
ensued  which  lasting  some  time  & appearing  to  approach 
the  camp  it  was  conceived  that  our  party  was  yielding 
the  ground  upon  which  Gf.  W.  with  permission  of  the  Genl. 
called  (per  dispatch)  for  Volunteers  and  immediately 
marched  at  their  head  to  sustain,  as  was  conjectured  the 
retiring  troops, — led  on  by  the  firing  till  he  came  within 
less  than  half  a mile,  & it  ceasing,  he  detached  Scouts  to 
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investigate  the  cause  & to  communicate  his  approach  to 
his  friend  Colo.  Mercer  advancing  slowly  in  the  mean- 
time — But  it  being  near  dusk  and  the  intelligence — not 
having  been  fully  dissiminated  among  Colo.  Mercers  Corps, 
and  they  taking  us,  for  the  enemy  who  had  retreated 
approaching  in  another  direction  commenced  a heavy  fire 
upon  the  relieving  party  which  drew  fire  in  return  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Officers  one  of  whom  & several 
privates  were  killed  and  many  wounded  before  a stop  could 
be  put  to  it,  to  accomplish  which  G.  W.  never  was  in  more 
imminent  danger  by  being  between  two  fires,  knocking  up 
with  his  sword  the  presented  pieces. 

When  the  Army  had  got  within  about  12  or  15  miles 
of  the  Fort  the  enemy  dispairing  of  its  defense,  blew  it 
up  having  first  embarked  their  artillery  stores  & Troops — 
and  retreated  by  water  down  the  Ohio  to  their  settlements 
below  — Thus  ended  that  Campaign  a little  before  Christ- 
mas in  very  inclement  weather  and  the  last  one  made  dur- 
ing that  War  by  G.  W.  whose  health  by  this  time  (as  it 
had  been  declining  for  many  months  before,  occasioned 
by  an  inveterate  disorder  in  his  Bowels)  became  so  pre- 
carious as  to  induce  him  (having  seen  quiet  restored  by 
this  event  to  the  Frontiers  of  his  own  Country  which  was 
the  principal  inducement  to  his  taking  arms)  to  resign 
his  Military  appointements  - — The  sollicitation  of  the 
Troops  which  he  commanded  to  continue — their  Affecn. 
farewell  address  to  him,  when  they  found  the  situation  of 
his  health  and  other  circumstances  would  not  allow  it, 
affected  him  exceedingly  and  in  grateful  sensibility  he 
expressed  the  warmth  of  his  attachmt.  to  them  on  that, 
and  his  inclination  to  serve  them  on  every  other  future 
occasion. 

Page  8 

(1)  I believe  about  7000  Bushls.  of  Wheat  and  10000 
bushels  of  Indn.  corn  which  was  more  the  staple  of  the 
farm. 

Page  11 

(2)  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  mention  that  my  time 
& services  were  given  to  the  public  without  compensation, 
and  that  every  direct  and  indirect  attempt  afterwards,  to 
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reward  them  (as  appeared  by  the  Letter  of  G.  Mifflin — 
and  the  vote  of  50  shares  in  each  of  the  Navigations  of 
Potomack  & James  River  by  the  State  of  Yirga.  who 
knew  that  I would  refuse  any  thing  that  should  carry  with 
it  the  appearance  of  reward — you  can  best  judge. 

Page  14 

(1)  Once  a week  is  his  fixed  hunts  tho  sometimes  he 
goes  oftener. 

(2)  And  many  others  in  this  Country. 

(3)  remarking  the  state  of  the  Weather — nature  of 
the  Soil  &c. 

The  information  given  in  these  sheets — tho  related  from 
Memory,  It  is  I believe  to  be  depended  upon.  — It  is 
hastily  and  incorrectly  related — but  not  so  much  for  the 
reasons,  as  some  others,  it  is  earnestly  requestd,  that  after 
Colo.  Humphreys  has  extracted  what  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary, and  given  it  in  his  own  language,  that  the  whole  of 
what  Is  here  contained  may  be  returned  to  G.  W.  or  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  — some  of  the  enumerations  are  tri- 
fling, and  perhaps  more  important  circumstances  omitted, 
— hut  just  as  they  occurred  to  the  memory,  they  were  com- 
mitted. If  there  are  any  grains  among  them  Colo.  H. 
can  easily  seperate  them  from  the  chaff. 
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Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Class  of  1908.  Parts  I and  II. 
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Would  you  know  the  life  of  the  earliest  college  students  in 
this  country,  how  they  passed  their  days  at  work  and  at  play, 
how  they  dressed,  what  were  their  amusements  and  recrea- 
tions, their  misdemeanors — and  there  were  many  even  among 
these  prospective  puritan  ministers — read  this  latest  monu- 
mental work  of  Professor  Morison.  This  volume  picks  up 
the  story  from  1650,  where  Professor  Morison  left  it  in  his 
“The  Founders  of  Harvard  College,”  and  carries  it  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  It  is  packed  full  of  authenticated  facts 
and  figures,  not  only  from  the  records  of  the  University,  but 
from  private  diaries  and  public  records  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  “Facts  and  figures”  may  sound  prosaic,  but  the 
author  is  an  adept  at  weaving  into  his  narrative  so  many 
interesting  allusions  and  adroit  observations  that  there  is  not 
a dull  chapter  among  the  thirty-five  in  the  two  parts.  The 
author  makes  no  apology  for  the  seven  chapters  relating  to 
branches  of  learning  studied  in  the  college  from  1640  to  1723, 
which  were  the  most  difficult  to  write,  and  the  least  interest- 
ing to  read,  but  as  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
begins  with  the  books  that  Harvard  students  read  and  the 
theses  that  they  defended,  their  inclusion  as  a matter  of  his- 
torical record  seemed  justified. 

In  the  meagre  beginnings  of  college  life,  boys  entered  at 
the  age  of  about  fifteen,  their  tuition  and  board  paid  by  con- 
tributions of  grains,  meat  and  other  products  of  the  farm, 
and  very  seldom  in  actual  cash.  Students  were  directed 
by  the  laws  of  the  college  not  to  speak  the  mother  tongue 
within  the  college  precincts,  which  probably  was  not  complied 
with  always,  but  Sir  George  Downing,  of  the  class  of  1642, 
with  only  his  Harvard  training  to  depend  on,  was  able  to 
carry  on  a two-hour  conversation  in  Latin  with  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  However,  observes  Professor  Morison,  “neither 
the  Latin  nor  the  English  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
is  a credit  to  alma  mater !”  Long  hair  was  prohibited  and 
young  men  sat  at  table  in  commons  with  hats  on;  removal  of 
the  hat  was  a sign  that  the  student  had  been  punished  for 
some  misdemeanor.  They  ate  from  wooden  trenchers,  using 
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their  own  knives  and  spoons,  and  drank  from  pewter  cans, 
there  being  neither  china  nor  crockery  in  the  college. 

The  college  day  began  at  sunup,  but  students  were  not 
allowed  to  show  a light  in  their  studies  before  4 a.  m. ! As 
beer  was  the  universal  English  beverage,  morning,  noon  and 
night — water  being  deemed  unwholesome,  as  no  doubt  it  was 
at  that  time — Harvard  students  imbibed  freely,  both  at  the 
college  and  at  nearby  taverns.  Their  food  consisted  largely 
of  bread,  beef  and  beer — with  much  rye,  corn  and  indian,  con- 
tributed by  the  students,  as  well  as  veal,  mutton,  lamb 
and  pork.  One  student,  Professor  Morison  writes,  paid  in 
goat  mutton,  “which  can  hardly  have  made  him  popular.” 
Seventeenth  century  youths  were  very  human,  however,  and 
“pranks,  brawls  and  riots”  were  not  unknown,  followed  by 
commensurate  punishments. 

Very  early  after  the  opening  of  the  college,  donations  were 
solicited  from  all  the  towns  in  the  colony,  which  resulted  in 
many  free-will  offerings;  later,  a stipulated  rate  was  ordered 
for  each  town  for  the  support  of  the  students.  In  1653,  Pro- 
fessor Morison  states  that  Salem  was  among  the  less  gener- 
ous communities,  the  selectmen  writing  to  the  “Honoured 
Committee  for  Ilarvet  Coledge”  that  “a  town  meeting  had 
been  held,  but  of  those  that  did  apeare  which  was  about  50 
odd : 50  of  them  withdrew”  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  it  was 
about !”  In  partial  vindication  of  Salem  it  might  be  said 
that  ten  years  before,  the  town  voted  that  “all  such  as 
God  stirries  up  their  hearts  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  Eor  the  maintavneing  of  poore  skollers  at  the 
College  at  Cambridge,  bring  in  their  contributions  to  Capt. 
Walter  Price.”  Whether  their  “hearts  were  stirrid”  to  that 
end  the  minutes  do  not  show,  but  Professor  Morison  gives 
us  no  intimation  that  the  gift  was  received.  Some  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gifts  have  been  a source  of  great  revenue 
to  the  College.  In  1660,  Henry  Webb  left  a house  and  lot 
on  the  present  Washington  Street,  Boston,  which  property, 
in  1933,  yielded  $18,700  rental.  The  financial  history  of  the 
College  is  given,  with  notes  on  some  of  the  important  bene- 
factions and  personal  notes  on  the  work  of  Presidents  Dun- 
ster,  Chauncy,  Hoar,  Oakes  and  Increase  Mather.  The  social 
ranking  or  placing  of  the  members  of  classes  is  discredited  by 
Professor  Morison,  who  is  convinced  that  intellectual  merit 
was  the  only  consideration. 

Hot  the  least  valuable  and  informative  portions  of  the  book 
are  the  numerous  illustrations,  many  from  rare  manuscripts. 
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books  and  broadsides.  Professor  Morison’s  book  will  be  wel- 
comed by  thousands  interested  in  college  life  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships.  By  Howard 
I.  Chapelle.  With  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  George 
C.  Wales  and  Henry  Busk.  1935.  400  pp.,  large  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  & Co.  Price, 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Chapelle’s  new  volume  is  not  just  another  book  on 
the  romance  of  the  sea,  in  fact,  there  is  no  romance  about  it 
in  the  popular  conception  of  that  term.  But  it  is  the  most 
complete  study  yet  published  of  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  American  sailing  ships  and  rigs,  as  viewed  by  a naval 
architect.  On  this  account  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  historians,  students  of  maritime  affairs,  naval 
designers  and  collectors.  As  a naval  architect,  Mr.  Chapelle 
had  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  is  fully  qualified 
to  question  and  refute  many  old-time  legends  and  has  not 
been  timid  in  so  doing.  To  quote  his  introduction: 

“Stories  of  captains,  crews  and  ships  offer  much  in  the  way 
of  interest,  but  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  the  men  who 
designed  the  ships  and  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  speed  and  seaworthiness  are  equally  interest- 
ing. Histories  of  certain  ships  and  ship-types  have  been 
written,  but  these  usually  glorify  their  subjects  in  importance. 
There  would  be  no  serious  objection  to  this,  perhaps,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  this  glorification  has  invariably  been  at 
the  expense  of  worthier  ships  and  types.  To  quote  but  two 
examples,  the  Constitution  and  the  Flying  Cloud  have  been 
made  to  appear  the  most  important  and  best  ships  of  their 
periods,  and  their  designers  have  been  made  to  appear  as 
supermen.  This  is  quite  unwarranted,  and  the  false  picture 
should  be  corrected.  In  addition,  the  passage  of  time  has 
developed  many  ideas  and  claims  relating  to  the  “invention” 
of  this  or  that  type  or  rig  that  have  no  historical  foundation.” 
Some  of  Mr.  Chapelle’s  “debunking”  is  along  these  lines: 
American  ships  were  always  noted  “for  the  excellence  of  their 
construction  and  workmanship” ; the  “unfairness”  of  compar- 
ing the  record  speeds  of  such  famous  old  vessels  as  Donald 
McKay’s  clippers,  the  21-knot  James  Baines  or  the  Flying 
Cloud,  with  smaller  and  earlier  ships,  such  as  the  Rainboxu 
and  Samuel  Bussell  (which  were  “intrinsically  faster”  ships) 
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without  “allowance  for  difference  in  size”;  the  “incomplete 
information  in  the  hands  of  naval  historians  [which]  has  led 
to  grave  errors  that  reflect  on  the  navy”;  “the  parade  of 
authorities  telling  glibly  [and  without  factual  foundation, 
according  to  Mr.  Chapelle]  of  the  ‘French  influence’  on  the 
design  of  American  sailing  ships”;  the  contention  that  Jef- 
ferson, rather  than  Congress,  was  to  blame  for  the  “ridiculous 
‘gunboat-mania’  ” of  1803-1811 ; the  idea  that  the  Baltimore 
Clipper  was  a distinct  type  suddenly  “invented”  by  Mary- 
land shipbuilders;  the  belief  that  the  clipper  ship — “the  most 
over-advertised  type  in  maritime  history” — was  “the  highest 
development  of  sailing-ship  design”;  and  the  argument  that 
the  “sailing  boat  and  vessel  are  no  longer  of  economic  value.” 

The  amazing  amount  of  research  which  the  book  discloses 
easily  places  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  real  workers. 
His  examination  of  old  documents  in  the  British  Admiralty 
files,  which,  by  the  way,  yielded  more  than  anything  else,  in 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  in  the  Essex  Institute 
and  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem,  and  others,  provided  him 
with  the  technical  facts  upon  which  the  study  is  based.  He 
has  explored  new  fields  in  the  chapter  on  the  revenue  service ; 
the  development  of  yacht  designing  will  interest  many  sea- 
lovers.  As  one  reader  has  said:  “It  is  more  than  a ground- 
breaker';  it  is  a book  from  which  other  books  grow.”  It  will 
be  a source-book  for  years  to  come,  and  no  library  should  be 
without  it. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  By  Charles  J.  Dutton.  1935. 

308  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  lack  of  a full  biography  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  since 
the  eulogistic  life  by  Mackenzie  in  1840,  was  the  incentive 
for  this  new  volume  by  Mr.  Dutton.  The  author  points  out 
that  Perry’s  victory  upon  Lake  Erie  was  far  more  than  the 
defeat  of  a British  fleet,  and  that  if  the  battle  had  gone 
against  the  Americans,  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States  might  have  been  changed.  The  author,  in  this  study, 
was  fortunate  to  have  lived  during  his  boyhood  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  the  home  of  the  Perry  family,  and  for  nine  years  in 
Erie,  where  Perry’s  fleet  was  built.  This  biography  deals 
honestly  with  the  facts,  not  glossing  over  Perry’s  frailties, 
and  giving  due  credit  to  the  heroism  and  endurance  of  one 
who  led  the  first  great  naval  victory  of  the  new  republic. 
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The  First  Parish,  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  1635-1935. 
Edited  by  Eliza  Adams  Little  and  Lucretia  Little  Ilsley. 
1935.  104  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Newburyport:  News 

Publishing  Company. 

The  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  First  Parish,  New- 
bury, most  appropriately  included  the  publication  of  a vol- 
ume to  preserve  in  permanent  form  not  only  the  history  of 
the  parish,  but  also  hitherto  scattered  records  and  traditions. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
parish,  who  assisted  financially  and  in  preparing  the  copy,  a 
very  worth-while  book  is  offered  as  an  appreciation  of  three 
hundred  years  of  community  life  and  worship.  The  contrib- 
utors are:  Marion  Stackpole  Bailey,  Harriet  Withington 
Coleman,  Elizabeth  Hale  Little  Ilsley,  Russell  Leigh  Jackson, 
Margaret  Ilsley  Pritchard,  Worthen  Hudson  Taylor,  and 
Roland  Horton  Wood  well.  The  history  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically and  a history  of  the  various  church  organizations  is 
given.  There  are  illustrations  of  meeting  houses  and  min- 
isters. 

Vital  Records  of  Berlin-,  Massachusetts,  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  Collected  and  compiled  by  Frances  L. 
Eaton  of  Marlborough;  Edited  by  Martha  F.  Duren. 
1935.  380  pp.,  ovtavo,  cloth.  Printed  by  Newcomb  & 

Gauss,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Price,  $11.60. 

This  new  and  welcome  addition  to  the  vital  records  of 
Massachusetts  towns  includes  in  one  volume  the  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  of  Berlin  to  1899,  fifty  years  beyond  the 
old  series  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  includes  also  church  admissions  and  dismissions, 
places  of  interment,  and  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  records 
from  tombstones.  This  volume  is  privately  printed  and  the 
excellence  of  the  work  commends  it  to  all  libraries.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  towns  will  receive  such  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  similar  competent  compilers  and  editors. 

Catalogue  of  American  Genealogies  in  the  Library  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian,  Emma  Toedteberg. 
1935.  660  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Pub- 

lished by  the  Society.  Price,  $7.50. 

This  Society  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  richest 
in  America  in  books  on  genealogy,  until  at  the  present  time 
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the  library  contains  8,200  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  with 
nearly  a thousand  more  in  manuscript.  The  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Society  have  felt  that  a catalogue  of  this  collec- 
tion would  be  of  wide  use  to  other  institutions  and  to  pro- 
fessional genealogists,  and  this  helpful  volume  is  the  result. 
That  it  will  be  a guide  for  all  libraries  featuring  a genealo- 
gical department,  goes  without  saying,  and  it  will  be  of  much 
use  to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  titles  of  published  Ameri- 
can family  histories.  The  name  of  the  sponsor  of  the  under- 
taking— the  Long  Island  Historical  Society — is  sufficient  to 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  librarians.  Those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  Society  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
wealth  of  material  to  consult. 

Poor  John  Fitch:  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat.  By 

Thomas  Boyd.  1935.  315  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.00. 

Thomas  Boyd  could  not  have  chosen  a more  fitting  title 
for  his  biography  of  John  Fitch  than  “Poor  John  Fitch.” 
“Poor”  describes  him  about  as  adequately  as  any  adjective 
could.  He  was  poor  in  a material  sense  throughout  his 
entire  life,  from  the  time  when  as  a small  boy  he  was  “nearly 
crazey  after  learning”  and  wanted  10  or  12  shillings  to  buy 
Salmon’s  Geography,  and  he  had  never  owned  a shilling, 
to  the  tragic  end  of  his  life,  when  he  arrived  penniless  at  a 
tavern  and  offered  to  leave  the  tavern  keeper,  in  exchange 
for  bed,  food,  and  a pint  of  whiskey  a day,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  farm  land.  Poor,  too,  he  was  in  that  sense  of 
commanding  pity  and  compassion.  Pathetic,  thwarted  in 
nearly  every  desire  from  his  childhood,  this  eccentric  genius 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  impress  people  with  his  ideas  about 
the  steamboat.  He  could  not,  however,  convince  them,  as  he 
lacked  the  personality  and  wealth  of  Robert  Fulton.  Mr. 
Boyd,  whose  untimely  death  came  soon  after  the  writing  of 
his  book,  has  given  a masterly  characterization  of  the  real 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  His  numerous  quotations  from 
journals  kept  by  Fitch  at  various  times,  add  color  to  the  book; 
with  misspelled  words,  strange  phrasings,  and  complete  un- 
selfconsciousness creating  an  amusing,  yet  rather  pathetic 
chronicle.  Not  only  have  we  an  excellent  piece  of  character 
drawing,  but  we  have  also  a definite  addition  to  history. 
Mr.  Boyd  considers  the  several  reputed  inventors  of  the 
steamboat  and  gives  intelligent,  impartial  views  of  them, 
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particularly  Eumsey  and  Fulton,  as  well  as  detailed  accounts 
of  all  Fitch’s  ventures  in  steamboating.  He  concludes  the 
book  with  this  answer  to  the  constantly-asked  question,  Who 
invented  the  steamboat  ? “Clearly,  the  steamboat  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man.  It  was  a result  of  the  growing  intelligence 
and  experience  of  the  race,  English,  French,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans and  Americans,  applied  to  meet  a progressive  need. 
But  of  all  the  men  who  fretted  and  labored  for  its  improve- 
ment, John  Fitch  worked  earliest  on  the  proper  principles 
with  the  greatest  mechanical  success  and  the  least  financial 
reward.” 

Phillips  Family  History.  By  Harry  Phillips.  1935. 
242  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Lebanon,  Tennessee : Leba- 
non Democrat,  Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

Harry  Phillips,  a young  lawyer  of  Watertown,  Tennessee, 
has  spent  much  time  compiling  this  genealogy  of  the  Phillips 
and  allied  families.  It  deals  with  the  branch  of  Phillipses 
which  came  from  Wales  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled 
in  Tennessee  and  western  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to 
strictly  genealogical  data,  there  is  the  diary  of  David  Phillips, 
confederate  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  which  serves  as  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  civil  war  personal  narratives.  Those 
families,  as  well  as  the  Phillips,  which  should  feel  particu- 
larly grateful  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  his  zeal  in  preparing  the 
volume,  are  Grandstaff,  Bass,  Patten,  Donnell,  Smith  and 
Cassety. 

Personal  Recollections  of  English  and  American 
Poets.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Others.  Edited 
and  compiled  by  Manley  Woodbury  Kilgore  and  George 
Frank  Woodbury,  M.D.  1935.  185  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  Price,  $2.00. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  little  book,  the  editors  have  more 
or  less  expressed  their  purpose  in  these  words : “'It  is  a valu- 
able thing  for  present-day  people,  especially  the  young,  to 
learn  something  near  and  personal  about  the  wonderful  group 
of  men  who  help  to  make  up  the  company  of  the  world’s 
immortals.”  With  this  thought  in  mind,  Dr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  Kilgore  have  gone  back  about  forty  years  to  the  numbers 
of  The  Arena  and  discovered  these  personal  essays  on  Amer- 
ica’s and  England’s  leading  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  poets  included  are  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
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Bryant,  Whitman,  Longfellow,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  In 
addition  to  a portrait,  there  are  several  brief  essays  on  each 
of  the  men.  To  one  interested  in  the  definitely  personal  and 
religious  aspects  of  the  poets,  this  volume  will  prove  enjoy- 
able; to  the  student  it  will  probably  be  of  little  help. 

The  Gentleman  from  New  York:  A Life  of  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.  By  Donald  Barr  Chidsey.  1935.  438  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Price, 
$3.75. 

“Such  a handsome  man  !”  With  this  as  a first  chapter 
heading,  we  are  introduced  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  senator  from 
New  York  in  the  reconstruction  days.  Mr.  Chidsey  goes  on 
to  say,  “one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time  . . . very 
arrogant  he  was  and  very  earnest.”  The  author  gives  a vivid 
picture  of  the  “gentleman  from  New  York,”  a not  altogether 
pleasing  picture,  but  surely  an  unforgetable  one.  This  is  a 
live,  entertaining  book,  which  gives  in  short,  crisp  paragraphs, 
not  only  the  life  of  the  handsome  Conkling,  but  also  describes 
without  mincing  words  the  period  following  the  civil  war, 
“the  twenty  years  or  so  during  which  millionaires  and  polit- 
ical manipulators  were  creating  the  nation  we  know  today.” 
Practically  no  manuscript  material  was  left  to  use  as  a source 
for  such  a biography.  Consequently  Mr.  Chidsey  had  to  reach 
many  of  his  conclusions  from  articles  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  post  civil  war  days — rather  an  uncertain 
business  when  dealing  with  a political  figure.  Mr.  Chidsey 
has  written  a popular,  readable  biography,  which  may  not 
come  quite  up  to  the  mark  as  a scholarly  treatise,  but  which 
does  succeed  in  leaving  a definite  impression  of  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling, who  preferred  not  to  be  called  a politician,  and  “if  you 
had  asked  him  his  profession  and  he  had  consented  to  reply, 
probably  would  tell  you  that  he  was  a statesman,  sir.” 
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BRYANT  AND  WHITTIER 


By  Charles  I.  Glicksberg 


Though  it  is  not  recorded  that  Bryant  and  Whittier 
ever  met,  they  admired  each  other’s  work  highly.  For 
they  had  much  in  common,  both  as  poets  and  men.  Whit- 
tier was  the  dedicated  propagandist  of  the  humanitarian 
movements  of  his  age.  While  Bryant  as  a poet  kept  aloof 
from  political  agitation,  from  the  immediate  controversial 
issues  of  his  time,  he  had  a profound  sympathy  for  all 
liberal  causes.  If  his  poetry  reflects  little  of  the  social 
ferment  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  editor  and  politician  he  took  an  active,  fruit- 
ful part  in  the  life  of  the  nation  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Unlike  Whittier,  however,  he  believed  in  keep- 
ing his  art  pure;  poetry  was  an  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal, of  all  those  lofty  emotions  and  ideals  which  men 
feel  in  the  course  of  their  troubled  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
This  austere  preoccupation  with  enduring  themes,  such  as 
man’s  relation  to  Nature,  the  contemplation  of  death,  the 
brevity  of  human  life,  the  promise  of  immortality,  did  not 
prevent  Bryant  from  appreciating  the  merit  of  Whittier’s 
frankly  crusading,  doctrinaire  verses. 

His  appreciation  of  Whittier’s  work  is  evidenced  in  the 
frequency  with  which  he  reprinted  the  lyrics  of  the  Quaker 
poet  in  the  pages  of  the  Evening  Post.  As  early  as  1827, 
Bryant,  who  was  then  employed  on  the  Evening  Post  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  review  books  and  extract  significant 
literary  material  from  current  magazines  and  newspapers, 
reprinted  “Love’s  Pleasures,”  signed  “W,”  from  the  Bos- 
ton Statesman,  together  with  the  eulogistic  introduction 
by  the  editor  of  that  journal.1  Again,  on  March  8,  1831, 
i Evening  Post,  July  28,  1827. 
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Bryant  gave  a brief  notice  of  Legends  of  New  England. 
Curiously  enough,  about  a year  later,  on  September  29, 
1832,  an  anonymous  poem  (Whittier’s  authorship  of  this 
forceful  appeal  was  not  discovered  until  after  his  death), 
“To  a Political  Trio  in  the  City  of  Gotham,”  appeared 
in  the  Haverhill  Iris.  It  was  an  urgent  plea  that  poets 
like  Bryant  and  Leggett  tune  their  lyre  to  the  important 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  abandon  their  support  of 
narrow  party  politics.  He  hotly  denounced  the  editors 
of  the  Evening  Post  for  adhering  to  a man  like  Andrew 
Jackson,  when  their  only  motive  was  political  gain.  Of 
Bryant,  whom  he  attacked  with  special  emphasis,  he  asks : 

Where  art  thou  now?  Feeding  with  hickory  ladle 

The  curs  of  faction  with  thy  daily  twaddle ! 

Once,  he  declares,  men  had  looked  up  to  Bryant  and  re- 
vered him  as  a poet.  Had  he  forgotten  the  promise  of  his 
youth  for  “Yankee  brawls  and  Carolina  cotton”  ? As  if 
unaware  that  his  own  Muse  was  primarily  didactic,  Whit- 
tier went  on  to  deplore  the  fact  that  Bryant  was  involved 
in  “vulgar  strife,”  in  “ranting  and  debate.” 

Bryant  as  well  as  his  contemporaries  was  happily  un- 
aware of  the  authorship  of  this  poem,  and  Whittier’s 
verses  continued  to  grace  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post. 
In  a letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  December  26, 
1860,  Bryant  writes:  “I  have  seen  WEittier’s  beautiful 
lines  and  have  them  by  me,  to  republish  them  as  soon  as 
the  holidays  are  over.”  2 This  evidently  refers  to  the 
poem  beginning,  “Statesmen,  I thank  thee,”  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Post  on  January  28,  1861,  with 
the  caption  “For  the  Evening  Post,”  that  was  reserved 
only  for  poems  that  appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
poem  was  introduced  with  the  statement : “The  following, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  initials,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  accom- 
plished J.  G.  Whittier.”  One  of  Whittier’s  biographers 
states  that  the  sonnet,  “To  William  H.  Seward,”  written 
immediately  after  Seward’s  speech  to  the  Senate  and  an- 
nouncing what  the  probable  policy  of  the  Administration 
2 Manuscript  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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would  be  in  tbe  future,  was  published  in  the  Evening  Post 
early  in  February,  18 6 1.3 

Of  particular  interest  is  Bryant’s  review,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Post  on  December  31,  1863,  of  the 
book  of  poems,  In  War  Time.  The  review  is  also  inter- 
esting in  part  because  in  it  he  uses  certain  expressions 
when  speaking  of  Whittier,  which  he  repeated  on  the  occa- 
sion when  he  gave  an  address  during  the  celebration  of 
his  own  seventieth  birthday.  Bryant  begins  the  review 
by  saying: 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  among  the  distinguished 
poets  of  our  country  the  most  warlike  in  tone  and  spirit 
should  belong  to  the  peace-loving  and  war-detesting  persua- 
sion, the  Quakers.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  the  Tyrtaeus 
of  our  country,  the  author  of  poems  which  stir  the  blood 
like  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  the  warrior 
to  deeds  of  heroism.  Not  that  his  poems  are  war-songs  after 
the  ancient  fashion,  direct  incitements  to  arm  and  do  battle, 
but  that  they  are  so  full  of  a warlike  glow  that  the  reader  can 
hardly  help  going  out  and  enlisting  as  a private  in  a volun- 
teer company. 

After  quoting  a number  of  lines  in  which  the  imagery 
was  borrowed  from  the  art  of  war  and  pointing  out  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  were  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  war,  Bryant  declares: 

Yet  the  blood  of  the  warrior  stirs  and  boils  in  the  Quaker’s 
breast,  notwithstanding  he  is  forbidden  by  his  creed  to  wield 
“the  battle  brand.” 

Bryant’s  ardent  patriotism,  his  desire  to  see  the  Union 
cause  triumph,  may  possibly  have  increased  his  enjoyment 
and  influenced  his  judgment  of  these  poems.  They  were, 
it  seemed  to  him,  “the  product  of  a profounder  feeling 
than  anything  he  has  yet  written.  The  great  events  and 
issues  of  the  times  give  them  a deeper  inspiration  and  a 
more  weighty  significance.” 

On  November  5,  1864,  when  Bryant  arose  to  address 
the  assembled  guests  of  the  Century  Club,  who  were  gath- 

3 Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  2 vols.  (Boston  and  New  York,  1894),  II,  435. 
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ered  together  to  honor  him  on  the  event  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  Bryant  referred  to  Whittier  in  a manner  that 
was  strikingly  similar  to  the  one  he  had  employed  in  his 
review  of  In  War  Time.  He  missed,  he  said,  the  pres- 
ence of  “the  Quaker  poet,  whose  verses,  Quaker  as  he  is, 
stir  the  blood  like  the  voice  of  a trumpet  calling  to  battle.”4 

Of  the  many  poets  throughout  the  country  who  sent  in 
verses  commemorating  Bryant’s  seventieth  birthday,  Whit- 
tier was  the  only  one  who  truly  appraised  Bryant  not 
as  a poet,  but  as  a man.  He  found  more  to  praise  in 
Bryant’s  lifelong  battle  in  the  cause  of  democratic  free- 
dom, of  justice  and  truth,  than  in  the  rounded  skill  of 
his  art.  Bryant,  he  felt,  could  not  be  judged  apart  from 
his  life.  Unhesitatingly  he  declared  Bryant’s  manhood 
was  “better  than  his  verse.”  Whittier’s  judgment  of 
Bryant  was  obviously  swayed  by  his  passionate  faith  in 
the  Union  cause  and  by  his  belief  that  Bryant  had  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advancement  and  success  of  that 
cause.  In  a time  like  the  Civil  War,  formal  poetry 
was  relatively  unimportant;  the  Poet,  therefore,  seemed 
dwarfed  beside  the  Man. 

When  Whittier’s  seventieth  birthday  arrived,  Bryant 
was  asked  to  send  in  some  verse,  but  he  found  that,  at 
his  age,  the  words  would  not  come.  He  contented  him- 
self with  writing  a letter  in  which  he  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
pensation that  had  so  long  spared  the  world  a poet  “whose 
life  is  as  beautiful  as  his  verse,  who  has  occupied  himself 
only  with  noble  themes,  and  treated  them  nobly  and 
grandly.”  5 His  critical  opinion  of  Whittier’s  poetry  is 
given  in  an  article  written  at  this  time,  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Post,  and  which  Francis  H.  Underwood 
believes  was  penned  by  Bryant.6  Bryant  holds  that  Whit- 
tier’s fame  was  not  due  to  his  early  espousal  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  but  that  his  justly  deserved  poetic  reputa- 
tion grew  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  occasioned  by 
his  championing  that  cause.  Bryant  seems  to  feel  that 

4 Parke  Godwin,  A Biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  2 vols. 
(New  York,  1883),  II,  215. 

s Ibid.,  p.  387. 

0 Francis  H.  Underwood,  John  Qreenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
1884),  p.  314. 
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the  chief  source  of  Whittier’s  power  as  a poet  lay  in  “the 
intense  truthfulness,  naturalness,  and  simplicity  of  his 
poetry.”  7 Whittier,  “the  poet  of  our  work-a-day  world,” 
depicted  truthfully  the  life  of  every  day. 

When  the  eightieth  birthday  of  the  poet  John  Pierpont 
was  celebrated  in  Washington,  both  Whittier  and  Bryant 
composed  verses  of  praise  and  gratulation.  Bryant’s  poem 
is  entitled  “To  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  on  his  Eightieth 
Birthday,  April  6,  1865 

The  mightiest  of  the  Hebrew  seers, 

Clear-ey’d  and  hale  at  eighty  years, 

From  Pisgah  saw  the  hills  and  plains 
Of  Canaan,  green  with  brooks  and  rains. 

Our  poet,  strong  in  frame  and  mind, 

Leaves  eighty  well-spent  years  behind; 

And  forward  looks  to  fields  more  bright 
Than  Moses  saw  from  Pisgah’s  height. 

Yet,  be  our  Pierpont’s  voice  and  pen 
Long  potent  with  the  sons  of  men; 

And  late  his  summons  to  the  shore 
Where  he  shall  meet  his  youth  once  more.8 

A comparison  of  Whittier’s  longer  and  more  vigorous 
poem  with  Bryant’s  will  indicate  the  salient  differences 
that  distinguished  the  work  of  these  two  poets.  Whit- 
tier’s verses  are  headed  simply,  “To  John  Pierpont”: 

Health  to  thee,  Pierpont,  tried  and  honest, 

In  Freedom’s  fight  among  the  soonest, 

Who  still  as  Freedom’s  minstrel  crownest 
Her  humble  lays. 

And  like  some  hoary  harper  tunest 
Thy  hymns  of  praise. 

Where  now  are  all  the  ‘unco  good,’ 

The  Canaan-cursing  ‘Brotherhood,’ 

The  mobs  they  raised,  the  storms  they  brewed, 

And  pulpit  thunder? 

Sheer  sunk  like  Pharoah’s  multitude; 

They’ve  all  ‘gone  under.’ 

7 Francis  H.  Underwood,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
1884),  p.  316. 

8 Evening  Post,  April  10,  1865. 
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And  thou,  our  noblest  and  our  oldest, 

Our  priest  and  poet,  first  and  boldest, 

Crowned  with  thy  fourscore  years,  beholdest 
Thy  country  free — 

0 sight  to  warm  a heart  the  oldest! 

How  much  more  thee ! 

All  blessings  from  the  bounteous  Giver 
Be  thine  on  either  side  the  river; 

And  when  thy  sum  of  life  forever 
The  angels  foot  up, 

Hot  vain  shall  seem  thy  long  endeavor 
All  wrongs  to  root  up.9 

s Evening  Post,  April  10,  1865.  Whittier  dates  the  poem 
“Amesbury,  3d  mo.,  1865.” 
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Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Phineas  Stearns. 


( Continued  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  72.) 


The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  to  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond.68 

Dublin,  26  November,  1646. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

Wee  hold  it  expedient  to  acquaint  you  how  much  wee  have 
been  beholding  to  Mr.  Peters  in  the  behalfe  of  the  publicke 
for  his  ready  assistance  in  what  wee  of  him  in  order  to  the 
service  give  us  in  charge;  wherein  to  the  harme  of  his  health 
upon  his  own  charge  & Expence  hee  readily  testifyed  his 
affections.  Wee  have  not  had  any  oportunity  to  Expresse 
our  acknowledgment  thereof,  nor  to  consider  his  charges, 
which  wee  therefore  think  fyt  to  recomend  to  your  lordships 
speciall  consideration  & remayne 

Your  lordships  humble  servants. 

Dublin  26  November.  (unsigned) 

When  this  attempt  to  collect  failed,  a pamphlet  was 
published  which  devoted  nearly  five  of  its  six  pages  to 
A Declaration  Of  The  gallant  Service  performed  hy  the 
thrice  worthy  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the  Gospell  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  HUGH  PETERS,  In  the  West  of  Eng- 
land: Concerning  The  bringing  in  of  the  IRISH  Army, 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Parliament  of  England  . . .69 

These  pages,  written  by  an  admirer  probably  at  Hugh 
Peter’s  suggestion,  served  a dual  purpose : they  paved  the 
way  for  Peter,  on  the  basis  of  notable  services  performed, 
to  apply  to  the  Irish  Committee  for  reimbursement  of  his 
financial  outlay  on  its  behalf ; and  they  impressed  upon 

68  8.  P.  (Ireland)  63:262,  fol.  218;  briefed  in  Cal.  of  State 
Papers  Relating  to  Ireland,  Charles  I,  1633-47,  p.  550.  The  letter 
is  unsigned  as  the  commissioners,  finding  their  negotiations 
futile,  probably  did  not  present  it  to  Ormond.  As  a result,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  Peter  was  forced  to  pay  his  own  expenses 
in  this  service. 

69  London,  Printed  for  Eichard  Woodnoth,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  at  the  Signe  of  the  Starre  in  Cornwall,  1646. 
(E.  363/10.  Thomason  dated  it  “Nov.  27”.) 
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Parliament  and  the  nation,  at  a time  of  political  crisis, 
one  more  revealed  instance  of  God’s  favor  to  Independent 
leaders  whose  political,  military,  and  religious  demands 
must,  therefore,  receive  due  official  recognition: 

A Declaration  of  the  Gallant  service  performed  by  the  thrice 
worthy,  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr.  Hugh  Peters  at  Chester. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Englands  great  Divisions,  and  her 
intollerable  sufferings  and  calamities,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, nor  buried  in  oblivion,  but  to  be  kept  in  everlasting 
Memory,  the  infinite  and  wonderfull  mercies  of  GOD,  con- 
tinually made  manifest  to  Englands  Inhabitants ; for  when 
this  Kingdome  where  almost  over-run  and  destroyed  by  the 
Malignants,  Papists,  and  their  Adherents;  yet  it  so  pleased 
the  great  God  of  Heaven  (that  in  the  height  of  their  pride 
& ambition,  when  their  inveterate  sword  were  drawn,  and 
their  potent  Army  raised)  to  take  his  Cause  into  his  own 
hands,  stirring  up  some  Heroick  Champions,  and  undanted 
Spirits,  that  in  a short  time  he  were  pleased  to  crown  them 
with  victory,  and  make  them  Instruments  of  a blessed  and 
happy  peace,  by  sheathing  the  sword,  and  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood,  which  hath  for  many  years  run  down  in 
streames  through  the  Bowels  of  this  bleeding  Kingdome. 

But,  because  I will  not  deviate  too  far  from  my  ensuing 
Discourse,  nor  trespasse  too  much  upon  the  Readers  patience, 
I will  proceed  to  the  main  Branch,  and  give  you  a hint  of 
the  thrice  worthy,  and  gallant  Example  of  our  Times,  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters,  that  unparallel’d  and  faithfull  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  prayers  for  England  were 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
these  unhappy  Warres,  to  the  very  end  and  period,  hee  never 
ceased,  but  with  a resolute  and  undanted  spirit  hazarded  both 
life  & limbes  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospell  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  utter  ruine  and  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  when  he  had  performed  his  utmost  endeavours  for 
the  establishing  of  his  afflicted  Kingdom  in  peace  and  unity, 
hee  had  an  earnest  desire  to  persist  still  in  the  same  cause, 
and  not  to  leave  off  (so  long  as  possible  he  could)  till  he 
had  seen  a finall  end  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Church  of  God. 

And  therefore  with  a Gallant  Resolution,  betook  himself 
towards  the  West  of  England,  where  nothing  was  wanting 
(that  in  him  lay)  for  the  expediting  of  that  happy  Worke, 
but  with  all  vigilancy  and  industry  moved  and  stirred  up 
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the  People  to  lend  their  ayd  and  assistance  towards  the 
reliefe  of  their  poore  distressed  Brethren  in  Ireland. 

And  at  the  last  it  pleased  God  to  move  the  Peoples  hearts 
to  Compassion,  and  to  contribute  the  summe  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  reliefe  of  bleeding  Ireland. 

He  were  not  only  vigilant  and  industrious  in  this  Work, 
but  also  very  carefull  in  getting  of  the  Souldiers  together, 
and  all  other  provisions  and  necessaries  for  their  transporta- 
tion; but  also  stirred  them  up  to  faithfull  service,  putting 
them  in  mind,  that  it  was  the  Cause  of  CHRIST,  which  they 
had  now  engaged  themselves  in,  desiring  them  to  be  true 
and  faithfull  to  the  Trust  reposed  in  them,  and  to  goe  on 
with  undanted  spirits,  and  gallant  resolutions,  that  so  they 
may  become  victorious  and  tryumphant,  by  routing  the 
Armies  of  the  Mighty,  and  quelling  the  pride  of  the  most 
insolent  and  bloud-thirstie  Papists. 

Thus  having  gathered  a gallant  number  of  horse  and  foot 
together  (consisting  of  four  hundred  horse,  & two  Regiments 
of  Foot)  and  waiting  a long  time  in  expectation  for  wind, 
intended  to  crosse  over  to  Dublin  with  them. 

But  the  wind  being  crosse,  he  went  back  from  the  water 
side  to  Chester,  where  he  declared  himself  to  the  Major, 
Alderman,  and  Recorder,  in  this  manner;  viz. 

That  it  was  his  earnest  desire,  that  there  might  bee  a Day 
of  Humiliation  set  a part,  for  Fasting  and  Praying,  humbly 
beseeching  the  Lord,  to  hearken  to  their  requests  and  desires, 
for  a faire  gale,  that  so  their  present  Design  might  be  no 
longer  detarded,  but  that  they  might  have  a free  and  speedy 
passage  to  Dublin,  for  the  relieving  of  the  distressed  Prot- 
estants. 

Whereupon  a day  being  set  a part,  and  with  one  Unani- 
mous consent  joyning  all  in  prayer  together,  it  pleased  the 
great  God  of  Heaven  to  hearken  to  their  prayers,  & grant 
their  requests : 

For,  wildest  they  were  in  prayer,  it  pleased  the  great 
Jehovah  of  Heaven  to  send  them  a faire  wind,  where  the 
Commanders  and  Souldiers  tooke  their  opportunity,  and 
hoysted  sayle,  and  are  now  landed  safe  at  Dublin.  But  the 
said  Mr.  Peters  were  left  behinde,  for  the  performance  of 
some  good  service  in  England,  and  expediting  the  work  in 
Ireland.  ...  70 

to  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  (1%  pp.)  deals  with  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  armies  in  Ireland.  The  entire  piece 
was  evidently  written  before  the  treaty  with  Ormond  was 
known  to  have  collapsed. 
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The  day  after  his  return  to  London  (November  27), 
Peter  appeared  before  the  Irish  Committee  with  “Instruc- 
tions for  reducing  of  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland”  delivered 
“according  to  the  Order  which  he  received  from  the  Com- 
missioners that  are  gone  to  Dublin.”  Newswriters  re- 
ported the  “Instructions”  as  follows: 

The  Instructions  for  reducing  of  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Peters  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Lisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Committee  of 
Parliament  for  Irish  Affaires.71 

1.  That  the  Armies  in  Ireland  under  the  pay  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  consisting  of  30000.  Poote,  and  Horse, 
may  be  well  moddeled,  with  suitable  Officers. 

2.  That  the  Monies  may  be  forthwith  raised,  and  discreetly 
improved,  for  some  constant  pay  for  the  Souldiers,  although 
it  be  but  halfe  so  much  as  Armies  usually  have. 

3.  That  Provisions,  (viz.)  Bread,  Cheese,  and  Pease,  may 
be  sent  over,  from  England,  and  kept  in  a Magazine,  in  some 
convenient  place  in  Ireland,  since  that  divers  of  our  Souldiers 
there,  have  no  kind  of  allowance  of  Victualls,  but  1. 1.  of 
meale  a day  to  live  on. 

4.  That  painfull,  and  able  Ministers  may  be  presently  sent 
from  England  to  the  severall  places  in  Ireland;  within  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  that  Kingdome. 

5.  That  the  Ministers  which  shall  be  so  sent  away  may  be 
some  Presbyterians,  and  some  gatherers  of  Churches,  that 
so  the  worke  may  go  forward,  and  much  good  be  done  with- 
out any  scuffling. 

6.  That  those  who  have  the  Command  in  cheife,  of  the 
Kingdome  of  Ireland,  under  the  Parliament,  may  repaire 
thither  withall  speed,  to  the  ends  aforesaid. 

7.  That  some  poor  ignorant  Irish,  may  have  some  favour 
shewed  them,  to  the  end  that  meanes  may  be  wrought  with 
them  to  plough,  and  sowe  for  the  English  Souldiers;  by 
which  meanes  they  may  perhaps  be  dealt  withall  to  bring 
in  the  heads  of  their  Ringleaders. 

The  Accompt  of  the  design  in  hand  is  doubtfull,  but  good 

Perfect  Occurrences,  49th  Week,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4,  1646.  Un- 
paged. 
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assurance  is  given  of  the  wisdome,  faithfulnesse,  and  indus- 
try of  the  5.  Commissioners.72 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  “In- 
structions” Peter  received  from  the  commissioners  to 
Dublin  and  what  derived  from  his  own  crafty  mind. 
Three  years  later,  when  Cromwell  invaded  Ireland,  Mas- 
ter Peter  took  an  active  part  in  effecting  designs  similar 
to  these.  That  some  of  them  derived  from  him  is  further 
suggested  by  a pamphlet  published  immediately  after- 
wards entitled  Severall  Propositions  Presented  To  the 
Members  of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Peters,  Minister  of  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ ; Concern- 
ing the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  this  Xingdome  . . ,73 

The  “Propositions,”  this  time  presented  to  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  were  probably  identical  to  those  listed 
above.  But  they  were  published  in  somewhat  different 
form : 

Mr.  Peters  REPORTS  To  The  Honourable  Committe  of 
both  Kingdomes;  concerning  the  speedy  reducing  of  the 
Irish  Rebels. 

First,  he  desireth,  that  there  may  be  a speedy  course  taken 
for  the  setting  of  the  poore,  distressed,  and  bleeding  King- 
dome  of  Ireland,  in  peace  and  unity,  & that  there  may  be 
some  painfull  and  religious  Ministers  (both  Presbyterians 
and  others)  forthwith  expedited  for  that  service. 

Secondly,  that  all  possible  care  may  be  taken  for  the  sending 
over  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  reliefe  of  the  poor 
distressed  Protestants. 

Thirdly,  that  all  Commanders  whatsoever  that  are  under  the 
Command  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  may  forthwith  be 
sent  over,  for  the  performance  of  the  Great  Trust  reposed 
in  them,  that  so  the  Cause  of  Ireland  may  be  no  longer 

72  Seven  months  later,  however,  when  charges  were  brought 

against  the  Eleven  Members,  Sir  John  Clotworthy  was  accused 
of  betraying-  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Parliament  by  deal- 
ing secretly  with  Ormond  against  the  designs  of  the  other  Com- 
missioners. Cf.  A particular  Charge  . . . Against  Densill 

Hollis  . . . London,  1647,  pp.  18-19.  (E.  397/17). 

73  London,  Printed  for  J.  G.  Decemb.  1.  1646.  (E.  364/5). 
The  same  “Propositions”  were  printed  in  The  Weekly  Account, 
No.  50,  Nov.  24-Dec.  2,  1646.  Unpaged. 
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detarded,  but  with  all  faithfulnesse  and  expediency  performed 
for  the  easing  of  our  distressed  Brethren  from  the  heavie 
oppressions  which  they  have  for  many  yeares  groaned  under. 

Thus  having  given  you  (in  brief e)  the  effect  and  substance 
of  the  Propositions  or  Report  of  (the  renowned  Worthy  of 
our  Times)  Mr.  Peters,  upon  Friday  last,  concerning  the 
managing  of  the  Affaires  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  I will 
in  the  next  place  Communicate  unto  you,  the  dangerous 
estate  and  Condition  of  this  our  native  Kingdome  of  Eng- 
land ; by  reason  of  the  manifold  Plots  and  Conspiracies  which 
are  dayly  acting  and  contriving  (by  the  Enemies  of  God) 
against  the  Worthies  of  England,  the  High  and  Honourable 
Court  of  Parliament:  ...  74 

The  failure  of  plans  to  employ  the  New  Model  army 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  and  the  army’s  refusal  to  disband 
without  security  for  its  arrears  and  for  its  politico- 
religious  demands,  brought  forth  protracted  negotiations 
and  ultimately  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  this  welter  of 
politics  and  diplomacy  Hugh  Peter  persistently  clung  to 
the  Independent  party  and  to  the  army. 

In  June,  1617,  after  Charles  I had  been  seized  by  the 
army  and  taken  to  Newmarket,  Hugh  Peter  was  with 
His  Majesty  on  several  occasions  in  the  interest  of  Inde- 
pendent attempts  to  reach  a settlement  with  the  King. 
Charles,  who  always  referred  to  his  opponents  as  seditious 
rogues  and  could  never  credit  them  with  decency  or  intel- 
ligence, was  pleasantly  surprised  at  Hugh  Peter.  Accord- 
ing to  a news  report  of  their  first  interview,  evidently 
held  on  June  15, 

. . . his  Majesty  told  the  said  Mr.  Peters,  that  he  had  often 
heard  talk  of  him,  but  did  not  believe  he  had  that  solidity 
in  him  he  found  by  his  discourse;  after  his  Majesty  had 
ended  his  discourse,  Mr.  Peters  began  with  these  expressions. 
Humbly  desiring  his  Majesty  that  He  would  be  pleased  to 
heare  him  preach;  His  Majesty  replved,  no,  not  as  yet,  but 

74  The  remaining-  four  pages  of  the  pamphlet  treat  of  alleged 
plots  of  the  Queen,  Lord  Hopton,  and  others,  to  renew  the  wars 
in  Eng'land  by  importing  troops  from  Ireland,  France,  or  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 
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he  would  have  a further  Conference  with  him  another  time, 
and  so  Mr.  Peters  withdrew.75 

Charles  never  consented  to  hear  Hugh  Peter  preach,  and 
all  the  conferences  came  to  naught.  The  King  procras- 
tinated, dealt  falsely  with  both  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians, and  refused  to  settle  with  either.  Meanwhile, 
the  army  quarreled  with  Parliament  and  itself  divided 
over  the  Levellers’  proposals.  By  autumn,  1647,  all  sides 
were  in  a very  irritable  state.  Independent  leaders  who 
a few  months  before  had  pinned  their  faith  to  a settlement 
with  the  King  were  becoming  acidly  critical  of  Charles 
for  his  political  juggling.  On  one  occasion,  Hugh  Peter 
and  William  Dell,  the  latter  another  prominent  Inde- 
pendent army  chaplain,  were  reported  to  have  said  pub- 
licly at  a meeting  of  the  Agitators  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  King  was  “but  as  a dead  dog.”76  This  report,  first 
circulated  in  Royalist  circles  to  demonstrate  the  danger 
to  the  King  of  his  dealing  with  the  army,  was  repeated 
by  Presbyterians  to  the  same  end  that,  by  contrast,  their 
own  good  intentions  might  be  displayed.  So  great  became 
the  political  implications  of  the  report  and  the  infamy 
it  brought  upon  its  alleged  originators  that  Peter  and  Dell 
found  it  expedient  to  print  the  following  denial,  of  which 
the  editor  of  Perfect  Occurrences  wrote : 

I received  a Paper,  and  am  desired  to  publish  it  in  vindica- 
tion of  M.  Dell,  and  M.  Peters,  which  is  in  these  words. 

75  A Conference  betwixt  the  Kings  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
and  Mr.  Peters,  the  Minister,  at  Newmarket  . . . (London, 
June  22,  1647).  Cf.  also  John  Rushworth,  Historical  Collec- 
tions ...  (7  vols.  London,  1659-1701),  VI,  578;  Bulstrode 
Wliitelocke,  Memorials  ...  (4  vols.  Oxford,  1853),  II,  164. 

76  The  report  originated  in  a letter  to  the  King  signed  “E.  R.” 
and  dated,  “London,  Nov.  9,  1647.”  This  letter  is  printed  in  F. 
Maseres  (ed.),  Select  Tracts  Relating  to  the  Civil  Wars  . . . 
(London,  1815),  pt.  i,  Preface,  p.  xxi  . The  letter  appeared  in 
many  of  the  pamphlets  and  newssheets  of  the  day.  See,  for 
example,  A Bloody  Independent  Plot  Discovered  . . . (London, 
1647.  E.  419/2),  p.  2;  His  Majesties  Declaration  . . . And  The 
Transaction  of  Affaires  between  his  Majesty  . . . and  the 
Army  . . . (London,  1647.  E.  420/5),  p.  37  ; The  Perfect  Weekly 
Account,  No.  46,  Nov.  10-17,  1647.  Unpaged ; Mercurius  Pragma- 
ticus,  No.  10,  Nov.  16-22,  1647,  p.  71 ; The  Hampton  Court  Con- 
spiracy . . . (?  1647.  E.  416/15),  p.  3;  Mercurius  Melancholicus, 
No.  12,  Nov.  13-20,  1647,  pp.  69-70. 
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A declaration  from  Mr.  Hugh  Peter,  and  Mr.  Dell,  Chap- 
lains to  his  Excellency  Sir  T.  Fairfax. 

We  do  take  notice  of  those  horrid  falshoods  which  Malig- 
nant pens  charge  upon  us  concerning  the  King  and  other 
matters;  Which  base  unworthy  scandalous  reports  as  they 
cannot  reach  us  in  the  least  measure,  so  tis  far  beneath  us 
to  Contend  with  dunghills  by  answering  of  them.  It  is  the 
reward  wee  expect  from  the  world  for  all  our  hazzards  and 
labours  which  wee  have  undergone  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, and  leave  judging  to  him  that  will  judge  righteously. 
Only  wee  give  warning  of  a spirit  now  stirring,  much  more 
full  of  bitternesse  and  cruelty  then  at  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  by  which  all  good  men  may  perceive  how  they  are 
like  to  fare,  if  the  designe  of  disbanding  this  Army  should 
take  effect. 

Winsor.  Decemb.  2.  1647. 77 

The  “new  spirit  now  stirring”  soon  plunged  England 
into  the  Second  Civil  War.  In  the  spring  of  1648, 
Colonel  John  Poyer,  formerly  parliamentary  governor  of 
Pembroke  Castle,  declared  for  the  King.  Neighboring 
commanders  followed  suit  and  by  May  1 all  South  Wales 
was  in  arms  against  Parliament.  Early  in  May  Cromwell 
set  out  with  troops  to  assist  the  few  loyal  parliamentarians 
under  Colonel  Thomas  Horton’s  command.  Hugh  Peter 
accompanied  Cromwell  as  chaplain.  Arriving  at  Glouces- 
ter on  May  8,  the  expedition  was  delayed  by  misfortune. 
Cromwell  had  shipped  his  heavy  siege  guns  by  sea  to 
Gloucester  but  the  vessel  had  sunk  during  a storm  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  and  the  artillery  was  buried  in 
mud.78  After  a few  days,  Cromwell  pushed  on  without 
the  guns;  but  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Horton  had 
defeated  the  main  body  of  Welsh  “rebels”  at  St.  Fagan’s 
and  the  country  was  largely  cleared  except  for  the  forti- 
fied castles  at  Chepstow,  Tenby,  and  Pembroke.  Chep- 
stow and  Tenby  Cromwell  took  without  his  guns,  but 
Pembroke  effectually  resisted  all  his  attempts.  At  this 
point  Hugh  Peter  took  a hand.  Going  “to  the  Lyon , a 
ship  of  the  Parliaments,  riding  in  Milford  Haven,”  Mas- 
ter Peter  “got  from  it  two  Drakes,  two  Demy  Culverins, 
and  two  whole  Culverins,  with  all  accoutrements  belong- 

Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  48,  Nov.  26-Dec.  3,  1647,  p.  336. 

78  Gardiner,  Great  Civil  War,  IV,  154-55. 
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ing  to  them,  . . . ”79  Though  these  guns  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  force  Pembroke  to  capitulate,  they  enabled  Crom- 
well to  seize  a village  to  the  south  of  Pembroke  which 
commanded  the  castle  and  the  town  and  prevented  P oyer’s 
men  from  obtaining  supplies  from  without.  Finally  on 
July  11,  his  full  siege  equipment  having  arrived,  Crom- 
well forced  Pembroke  to  surrender  and  moved  quickly 
northeastwards  to  meet  the  Scottish  army  which,  under 
Duke  Hamilton’s  leadership,  had  invaded  England  three 
days  before.  Hugh  Peter  remained  in  Wales  for  a fort- 
night to  oversee  the  demolition  of  forts  authorized  by 
Parliament.  On  July  23,  after  a long  silence  for  him, 
Master  Peter  wrote  an  account  of  Pembroke  siege  in  a 
letter  to  an  unknown  addressee.  Peter  intended  the  letter 
to  be  published  for  political  effect,  and  he  included  a vin- 
dication of  the  army  as  an  instrument  of  God’s  favor  and 
as  an  instrument  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large : 

A Letter  from  Mr.  Peters.80 


Sir, 

I Have  at  length  gotten  an  opportunity  to  write  unto  you, 
and  to  give  you  a true  account  of  the  issue  of  our  work,  be- 
ing left  at  Pembroke,  and  Tinby,  for  the  setling  of  some 
things  there.  Briefly,  both  these  Towns  were  very  strong, 
Tinby  being  like  a Promontany  into  the  Sea,  the  part  with- 
out the  walls  stormed  by  Overtons  Eegiament,  and  the  Town 
commanded  by  Col.  Powel  yeelded  to  mercy,  as  you  have 
heard. 

Pembroke  the  strongest  place  that  ever  we  sate  down  be- 
fore, and  the  Castle  even  impregnable,  which  after  six  weeks 

79  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  168,  June  1-8,  1648.  Un- 
paged. That  Peter  busied  himself  in  other  ways  at  Pembroke 
is  testified  by  Cromwell  in  a letter  written  afterwards : 
“.  . .1  should  long  since  have  acquainted  you  of  the  many 
favours  we  received  from  the  City  of  Bristol,  by  the  mediation 
of  Mr.  Peters,  when  we  lay  before  Pembrook,  they  affording 
us,  not  only  a great  supply  of  Beer,  but  Linnen  for  our  wounded 
and  sick  souldiers,  a mercie  seasonable  and  necessary,  . . . ” 
Ibid.,  No.  178.  Aug-.  10-17,  1648,  p.  1485 ; The  Declaration  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Cromwell  Concerning  the  Citizens  of  London,  . . . 
(London?  1648.  E.  459/24). 

so  Published  as  A Copy  of  P.  Charles  Letter  to  H.  M.’s  Com- 
manders & A Letter  Concerning  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  (London,  1648.  E.  456/24). 
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siege,  constant  rain,  and  much  hardship  indured  by  us  and 
them,  reduced  as  we  desired,  Yiz. 

5 to  mercy  being  Leaders,  16  to  2 years  banishment,  the 
rest  sent  home.  The  Enemy  consisting  of  men  of  all  parts, 
resolute  enough,  keeping  it  even  to  the  last.  Many  were  the 
providences  in  that  work;  for  which  admire  Gods  goodnesse. 
In  taking  Chepstow  Castle  and  Town,  and  these  other  two, 
in  all  our  long  march  we  have  lost  about  50  or  60  men,  and 
only  one  Major  and  one  Captain.  The  enemies  losse  hath 
been  great,  but  none  of  the  more  concernment  then  Col. 
Botlems  death,  who  was  killed  at  a window,  by  a shot  of 
ours,  at  randome.  Their  Interest  was  wholly  changed,  and 
from  the  Parliament  fell  to  the  King,  having  the  Princes 
Commission.  I being  commanded  in  as  a hostage,  and  to 
wait  upon  Major  Generali  Langhorn,  and  Poyer,  I lay  in 
Poyers  house,  and  in  a Vault  there,  found  his  Commission, 
and  the  Princes  Letter  to  him  and  Powell,  with  a Letter 
under  the  Princes  owne  hand  and  seale;81  which  shews  they 
fought  not  for  Arrears,  besides  all  the  transactions  betwixt 
the  Prince  and  them,  together  with  many  other  Letters  of 
theirs,  manifesting  the  whole  designe  of  this  years  trouble, 
and  the  laying  every  peece  of  them  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Wales.  That  I can  truly  say,  the  beating  their 
Army  at  St.  Fagons,  and  taking  in  this  Country,  hath  bin 
the  greatest  services  we  have  been  in.  The  people  are  a 
people  meerly  deluded  by  the  Name  of  King  and  Service- 
book,  for  their  Religion. 

This  I call  the  third  testimony  God  hath  given  to  the  world 
of  the  integrity  of  this  Army,  and  his  presence  with  it. 

First,  in  the  year  1645,  where  all  the  King’s  power  was 
subdued  by  it.  Secondly,  when  the  tumults  at  London 
caused  us  to  march  through  the  city.82  And,  Thirdly,  this 
yeares  commotions : which  hath  been  queld  by  the  Army 
thus  exceedingly  dispersed.  Oh  that  men  would  yet  confess 
with  us,  his  goodnesse,  & leave  off  jealousies,  and  wranglings, 

81  The  commissions  from  Prince  Charles  to  Poyer  and  Powell 
which  Peter  said  he  found  in  Poyer’s  “Vault”  are  published  by 
him  with  this  letter  (See  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-3)  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Welsh  uprising-  derived  from  Koyalist  sources  and  not 
merely  local  dissatisfaction  of  Poyer  et  al  at  Parliament’s  fail- 
ure to  pay  arrears  to  the  soldiers. 

82  Peter  refers  to  the  army’s  march  throug-h  London  in 
August,  1647,  an  event  abhorred  by  Presbyterians  and  lawyers 
as  a breach  of  Parliament’s  privilege  and  the  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  sword  in  place  of  law.  See  Gardiner,  op.  cit.. 
Ill,  298-345. 
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and  minde  their  common  interest!  We  are  marched  back 
to  England,  leaving  a sufficient  Force  here,  to  maintain  what 
we  have  gotten : And  are  yet  resolved  to  beare  our  further 
witnes  as  the  Lord  shall  direct  us;  We  have  contested  with 
so  many  difficulties  in  this  journey,  that  we  may  not  distrust 
God  in  hardships : we  have  wanted  bread,  lain  in  cold  fields, 
constant  rain,  our  Guns  sunke  in  the  Sea  and  recovered, 
we  had  a desperate  Enemy,  and  few  friends,  but  a mighty 
God;  Wee  had  most  of  us  no  pay  since  we  came  from  London, 
many  bare-footed  Souldiers,  yet  valiant  and  unchangeable : 
We  are  amazed  at  Gods  bounty,  and  now  are  safe  at  Here- 
ford, Glocester,  &c.  The  honest  true-hearted  Lieutenant 
Generali  living  yet  above  all  reproaches,  of  whom,  I feare  the 
poore  Nation  is  not  worthy. 

Alas  Sir,  we  now  know  where  even  all  the  secret  Enemies 
of  the  Kingdome  dwell,  yea,  such  as  we  could  not  have 
thought  to  have  been  Enemies.  The  use  I have  made  of 
our  long  being  in  these  parts,  hath  been  the  discovery  of 
men  behinde  us  in  other  parts.83  Good  is  the  Lord. 

Sir,  it  was  no  ridiculous  work  I was  about,  when  I would 
have  joyned  Parliament,  London,  and  the  Army  together;84 
but  that  Citjr  did  not  know  its  day,  nor  the  Associated  coun- 
ties theirs.  I wish  some  Government  were  designed,  whether 
by  King  - or  otherwise,  I desire  a blessing  upon  it,  that  so 
good  a God  may  bee  no  further  grieved  by  us.  Farewell  good 
Friend,  and  remember  him  who  is, 

Yours,  and  the  Kingdomes, 

Swansey  23  July,  1648.  Hugh  Peters. 

Excuse  my  hast. 

Within  a few  days  after  Hugh  Peter  wrote  the  above 
letter  he  set  out  from  Wales  for  Leicester.  As  Cromwell 
marched  northwards  to  support  Lambert  against  the 
invading  Scots,  Peter  remained  in  Leicester  and  vicinity 
to  assist  Colonel  Thomas  Wait  and  Lord  Grey  of  Grobv 
who,  with  several  regiments  of  horse,  strove  to  win  local 
support  for  the  parliamentary  army  and  to  prevent  hos- 

83  The  Scottish  army  now  advancing  into  England  under 
Hamilton. 

84  Peter  alludes  to  his  sermon  before  Parliament  preached 
April  2,  1646,  wherein  he  had  advocated  close  union  between 
city  and  Parliament  (See  Peter,  God’s  Doings  and  Man’s 
Duty  . . . London,  1646,  p.  45).  Presbyterian  critics  had  ridi- 
culed Peter’s  attempts  as  insincere,  merely  political  in  intent. 
Cf.  Thomas  Edwards,  The  Third  Part  Of  Gangraena  (London, 
1646),  p.  123;  Nathaniel  Ward,  A Word  to  Mr.  Peters  . . . 
(London,  1647),  p.  17. 
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tile  forces  from  forming  in  Cromwell’s  rear.  Meanwhile, 
Cromwell  and  Lambert  cleverly  placed  their  troops  in  the 
rear  of  Hamilton’s  Scots  and,  on  August  17-20,  defeated 
the  invaders,  cut  them  off  from  Scotland,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  southwards  in  wild  disorder.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  with  a small  cavalry  force  attempted  to  reach 
Wales,  but  in  Shropshire  they  decided  to  try  to  return  to 
Scotland.  Everyone  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  defeated 
Scottish  commander : Lambert  had  been  dispatched  by 
Cromwell  to  pursue  him;  local  militias  stood  ready  to 
seize  him;  and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  dashed  madly  about 
in  search  of  him.  At  Uttoxeter,  in  Staffordshire,  Hamil- 
ton decided  it  was  impossible  to  reach  Scotland  and  deter- 
mined to  surrender.  Officially  to  whom  he  surrendered 
was  a problem  never  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned.  It  appears  that  he  began  on 
August  24  to  treat  with  the  governor  of  Stafford  whose 
local  militiamen  had  surrounded  him.  While  negotiations 
were  in  progress  Lambert  approached  and  sent  word  to 
Hamilton  that  if  he  would  treat  it  must  be  with  him. 
Accordingly,  Hamilton  broke  off  with  the  governor  of 
Stafford  and  opened  negotiations  with  Lambert.  Commis- 
sioners from  both  parties  met  and  agreed  upon  a treaty, 
but  before  the  formalities  were  completed  Hugh  Peter, 
Colonel  Wait,  and  part  of  Lord  Grey’s  forces  seized  Ham- 
ilton as  their  prize  and  made  off  with  him.85  During 
the  evening  of  that  same  day  (August  25),  Hugh  Peter 

ss  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  Memoirs  of  The  . . . Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton . . . (London,  1677),  pp.  358-65.  The  author  of  A Letter 
from  Holland:  ...  A true  Relation  of  all  the  Northern  Armies 
under  . . . Duke  Hamilton  (Rotterdam,  1648.  E.  467/21),  who 
claimed  to  have  been  with  Hamilton  at  the  time,  states  that 
when  Grey  summoned  the  Duke,  Hamilton  sent  to  confer  with 
Grey  a man  who  returned  about  five  o’clock  A.  M.,  August  25, 
bringing'  with  him  Col.  Wait,  Hugh  Peter,  and  Lord  Grey’s 
secretary.  The  latter  “(as  they  alleadged).  were  by  the  Lord 
Grays  direction  going  to  the  treaty : the  Duke  was  lying  upon 
the  bed  by  reason  of  an  excessive  pain  in  his  legs.  . . . After 
some  expression  of  civility  had  mutually  past,  M.  Peters  asked 
the  General,  if  he  would  be  my  Lord  Gray  his  prisoner,  he 
answered  . . . that  in  regard  of  the  treaty,  he  knew  not 

whether  he  was  to  be  a prisoner  or  no ; but  if  so  necessitated, 
he  had  rather  become  my  Lord  Grays  prisoner,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted  then  another.”  Cf.  also,  Sir  P.  Warwick, 
Memoirs  . . . (London,  1701),  pp.  319-20;  The  Moderate  Intelli - 
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wrote  the  following  letter  to  describe  the  capture  and  give 
news  of  the  Scots’  defeat: 

A Letter  from  Mr.  Peters  Minister  of  Gods  Word.86 

I Waited  upon  my  Lord  Grey  who  had  8 Eegiam.  of  Horse 
at  TJtoxeter,  we  entred  upon  them  this  morning,  and  it  was 
my  lot  to  take  Duke  Hamilton  prisoner,  who  this  night  lies 
at  our  Quarters.  It  is  a very  glorious  compleating  of  the 
former  work,  in  which  is  a mighty  appearance  of  God.  I 
had  a large  dispute  with  the  Duke  this  night,  we  have  here 
above  3000  Horse  and  prisoners.  And  in  all,  since  we  first 
routed  the  Scots  there  are  nigh  1500  which  troubles  us  what 
to  doe  with  them,  their  Army  were  nigh  30,000  now  miser- 
ably scattered,  God  hath  stained  all  their  glory.  I know  not 
(almost)  whither  it  be  not  a dream,  Lieute.  Gen.  Crumivell 
is  marched  Northward  to  meet  Munro,  who  is  landed  with 
3000  from  Ireland.  But  we  are  for  God,  they  worke  against 
God.  This  summer  we  have  had  above  30  victories.  All 
England  owes  much  to  the  Lord  Grey.  Oh  let  us  praise  the 
Lord,  all  is  well  this  way,  and  so  is  yet 

Yours, 

TJtoxeter.  25  Aug.  1648.  Hugh  Peters. 

Peter’s  “large  dispute”  with  Duke  Hamilton  was  with 
regard  to  the  Duke’s  alleged  treachery  and  deceit  in  wag- 
ing war  against  his  “friends  in  England.”87  Whatever 
coolness  was  engendered  between  them  was  soon  after- 

gencer,  No.  180,  Aug.  24-31,  1648.  Unpaged;  The  Eingdomes 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  274,  Aug.  22-29,  1648,  pp.  1063-64 ; 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  V,  688-89. 

so  Packets  of  Letters  from  Scotland,  and  the  North  parts  of 
England  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1648. 
E.  461/29),  No.  24,  p.  3.  Another  letter,  unsigned,  addressed  to 
William  Lenthall  on  the  same  day  (Aug.  25)  from  Uttoxeter 
may  have  been  written  by  Hugh  Peter : “Sight  Honourable : 

We  were  joyned  under  the  Lord  Grey  and  have  (this  day) 
falne  upon  Duke  Hambleton,  where  we  found  so  little  opposi- 
tion, that  few  escaped  us.  There  are  3000  Souldiers,  besides 
Officers.  I have  sent  you  a List  of  the  Officers,  they  are  all 
prisoners  at  mercy.”  A list  of  officers  and  soldiers  captured 
follows.  Cf.  Colchester  Surrendred  . . . Also  a List  of  ..  . 
Officers  . . . taken  with  Duke  Hambleton  . . . (London,  1648. 
E.  461/15),  pp.  1-6.  News  of  Master  Peter’s  exploit  soon  reached 
Massachusetts.  In  a letter  dated  Dec.  3,  1648,  John  Winthrop 
wrote  to  his  son : “the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  my  brother 

Peters  prisoner,  . . . ” — R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Winthrop  (2  vols.  Boston,  1867),  II,  387. 

87  Digitus  Dei:  Or,  God’s  Justice  upon  Treachery  and  Trea- 
son . . . (London,  1649.  E.  550/6),  p.  25. 
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wards  dispelled,  especially  as  Hamilton’s  captors  adopted 
a policy  of  wheedling  kindness  towards  him  in  an  effort 
to  learn  the  names  of  the  Duke’s  fellow  conspirators  in 
England.  The  Duke  himself  gave  testimony  to  Peter’s 
kindness  in  a fully  censored  published  letter  to  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Lanerick : 

Duke  Hamilton  to  the  Earl  of  Lanerick83 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Sept.  12  ?,  1618. 

It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  shew  me  favour  in  this  sad 
condition  I am  in,  first,  by  teaching  me  with  humility,  to 
submit  to  his  will;  next,  by  moving  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  I am  a prisoner,  to  use  me  with  great  civility,  as  this 
bearer  can  shew  you,  for  which  I render  thanks  to  my  Cre- 
ator ; and  desire  you,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  you  may  acknowl- 
edge the  same.  In  perticular  to  my  Lord  Grey  and  Master 
Peters,  by  whose  means  I have  liberty  now  to  send  unto  you, 
to  the  end  I may  be  provided  of  some  money  for  my  sub- 
sistance,  during  the  time  of  my  imprisonment,  or  till  it  shall 
please  God  otherwise  to  dispose  of  me.  I have  no  more  to 
say,  but  that  you  will  look  to  what  hath  befaln  my  selfe, 
and  the  Army  under  my  Conduct,  as  a worke  of  God,  to 
whom  my  Prayers  are  that  there  may  be  no  more  effusion 
of  bloud,  and  that  you  may  be  instrumental  in  that,  is  the 
earnest  desire  of 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Hamilton. 

I am  to  be  a Prisoner  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 

till  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  be  farther  known. 

Moreover,  Perfect  Occurrences  reported  under  date  of 
September  29th  that 

Letters  from  Leicester  say,  that  Mr.  Peters,  who  took  Duke 
Hamilton  prisoner  there,  for  my  lord  Grey,  stayes  still  with 
the  Duke,  who  is  very  much  affected  with  him,  and  professeth 
that  had  he  spoken  with  Mr.  Peters  in  Scotland,  he  should 
never  have  engaged  against  England  in  this  quarrell ; ...  89 

Besides  employing  his  arts  of  persuasion  upon  Duke 

ss  The  Modern  Intelligencer,  No.  183,  Sept.  14-21,  1648,  pp. 
1541-42.  It  is  obvious  that  this  letter  was  not  wholly  spon- 
taneously prepared  by  Hamilton.  The  Earl  of  Lanerick  at 
the  time  was  reported  to  be  raising  another  Scottish  army  to 
invade  England  and  Hamilton’s  letter  to  him,  widely  published, 
was  a bit  of  Independent  propaganda  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
ease  the  purses  of  Hamilton’s  captors. 

S9  No.  92,  Sept.  29-Oct.  6,  1648,  p.  678. 
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Hamilton,  Hugh  Peter  devoted  several  weeks  after  the 
Duke’s  capture  to  the  work  of  quelling  local  outbreaks, 
preventing  uprisings,  and  bringing  the  people  of  Leicester, 
Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire,  and  vicinity  to  quiet  sub- 
mission under  Parliament.  His  methods  and  success  in 
this  work  are  amply  demonstrated  by  the  following 
unfriendly  account  of  his  activities.  The  author  is 
unknown  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sympathies; 
the  account  is  a fair  sample  of  the  printable  sort  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Royalist  attacks  upon  Master  Peter  at  this 
time.  After  relating  with  little  truthfulness  the  hard 
straits  of  the  parliamentary  forces  and  the  strength  of 
enemy  troops,  the  author  wrote:90 

But  that  which  takes  up  the  discourse  of  these  parts  is, 
the  active  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peeters  in  stirring  up 
the  Counties  of  Leicester,  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire, 
Rutland,  and  Northamptonshire : To  this  purpose  he  arrived 
lately  at  Northampton,  and  presently  summoned  the  Com- 
mittees, who  were  all  so  tamely  slavish  as  to  obey  him,  and 
to  know  the  pleasure  (or  rather  displeasure)  of  his  Master 
Cromwell , for  that  they  had  appeared  so  slack  and  tardy  in 
the  Cause;  upon  Saturday  being  marked  [market]  day,  his 
designes  were  farther  published,  and  fixed  upon  all  the  posts 
in  and  about  the  market  place,  which  were  to  this  effect,  and 
almost  in  these  very  words. 

That  whereas  there  were  two  great  and  considerable  Bodies 
marching  upon  them,91  and  dayly  increasing  as  they  marched, 
raising  a great  tax  of  12000  1.  upon  Northumberland,  and 
threatening  the  like  to  us,  and  whereas  they  had  raised  in 
Leicestershire  2000  horse  to  impede  their  march,  which  were 
to  randevouz  at  Leicester ; these  were  to  require  them  to  bring 
all  the  Forces  they  could  procure,  to  the  said  Randevouz  to 
expect  the  directions  of  God : And  that  the  Committees  of 
this  Countrey  should  speedily  meet  the  Committees  of  the 
Countries  above  named,  at  Leicester,  which  was  thought  the 
most  expedient  place. 

This  was  subscribed  by  Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  Hacker,  and 

so  The  Northern  Intelligencer:  Communicating  the  Affayres 
of  those  Parts;  and  Particularly,  The  Agitations  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Peeters,  in  five  severall  Counties.  With  a Letter  Directed  to 
Him  at  Northampton.  Printed  in  the  Yeare,  1648.  pp.  4-7.  (E. 

464/1.  Thomason  dated  the  pamphlet  “Sept,  ye  15th.”) 

91  That  is,  the  forces  of  Monro  from  Scotland  and  of  Lord 
Bryon  from  Wales. 
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other  Majors,  and  Captaines,  a great  part  of  which  are  Par- 
liament Chaplaines  put  in  sequestrations:  For  you  must 
understand  that  these  Levites,  although  they  have  greedily 
swallowed  downe  the  Covenant,  yet  they  are  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  Scots  that  can  be,  as  they  are  against 
all  manner  of  Accomodation,92  lest  their  great  Diana  and 
trade  of  gaine  should  be  layd  aside. 

For  Mr.  Peeters  himselfe,  he  lodged  at  the  Hinde,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  abode  in  the  Towne  was  in  his  bed, 
where  he  devises  mischiefe;  from  which  at  length  rising  he 
walked  in  the  street  armed,  and  propped  up  by  two  cunning 
Companions,  Mr.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Rogers:23  It  was  a miracle 
to  behold  this  Independent  Goose  supported  by  two  Presby- 
terian Gizzards,  and  walking  betweene  them  from  the  Tav- 
erne,  his  chiefe  disciples  were  three  Coblers,  two  Shoomakers, 
two  Taylors,  and  one  Sadler;  besides  Martin  Tomkins , whom 
hee  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a Sermon ; but  on  Saturady 
he  pretended  to  a politique  cold  to  excuse  him,  and  to  observe 
withall  whether  any  proselite  Lady  would  recover  him  with 
sweetmeates,  or  Captaine  Spicer,  the  Exciseman,  Apothecary, 
and  Confectioner,  would  serve  him  with  a gratuity  of  sugar 
Penidies;  although  his  white  powder  would  have  fitted  him 
much  better,  which  is  so  famously  approved  for  setting  so 
many  men  into  eternall  silence.  There  was  likewise  a Letter 
directed  to  him,  of  which  I shall  give  you  the  very  words 
from  the  original!  Coppy. 

Sir, 

Wee  understand  that  you  have  instructions  from  Mr. 
Cataline  Cromwell,  to  put  this  Countrey  into  a posture  of 
sedition,  & (if  your  voice  had  served  you)  with  a ridiculous 
thing  which  you  call  a sermon,  to  make  us  laugh  ourselves 
into  damnation : you  are  the  most  improper  Instrument  that 
could  be  imployed  about  this  worke;  a vitious  Buffoone  to  a 
civill  religious  place,  an  Independent  to  a Presbyterian 
Towne,  a desperate  and  hired  Eebell  to  a People  that  dis- 
cearne  their  owne  errors,  and  desire  to  live  quietly  and  peace- 
ably in  the  Land;  to  what  a measure  of  dispaire  hath  your 
guiltinesse  provoked  you,  that  you  had  rather  trust  the  people 

92  That  is,  against  “accomodation”  or  treating  with  the  King 
on  terms  which  Presbyterians  claimed  to  be  acceptable. 

93  Thomas  Ball  and  Daniel  Rogers.  Ball  was  pastor  of  the 
“great  Church”  at  Northampton  from  about  1630  until  1657 
(cf.  D.N.B.)  ; Rogers  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Ezekiel  Rogers’s 
brother  Daniel;  he  became  pastor  at  Wotton  in  1647  (cf.  John 
Bridges,  The  History  ...  of  Northamptonshire.  Ed.  by  Peter 
Whalley.  2 vols.  Oxford,  1791.  I,  393). 
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(whose  hatred  you  are)  then  the  mercy  of  the  King,  so  surely 
and  solemnely  to  be  established?  to  what  an  height  of 
Tryanny  are  you  arrived  to  force  men  that  are  unwilling? 
to  what  shifts  are  you  now  driven  that  you  are  faine  to  deale 
with  Committee-men,  of  whom  in  your  late  Pulpit  vision, 
you  affirmed  that  none  were  ever  seen  in  Heaven;94  but  you 
will  readily  light  a candle  to  the  Divell  upon  condition  he.e 
will  set  all  a flame,  and  to  his  fire  and  brimstone  you  will 
be  well  furnished  to  adde  salt-Peeter:  Forsake  these  courses 
in  time,  that  if  it  be  possible  the  naughtinesse  of  your  heart 
and  actions  may  bee  forgiven;  otherwise  I shall  believe  the 
verity  of  Mr.  Salt-marsh  his  Predictions,  that  you,  and  all 
that  cleave  unto  you  shall  come  to  mine  :95 

Thus  thinks;  your  truely  admonishing  friend, 

A.  P. 

Indeed  their  proceedings  are  very  hatefull  to  the  generality 
of  the  Country,  and  what  the  ingaged  and  over  awed  Com- 
mittee-men will  do  you  shall  heare  in  our  nest  Relation, 
wherein  I shall  spare  Mr.  Ball  as  he  behaves  himselfe  in 
this  trans-action.  The  County  of  Leicester  have  been  by 
degrees  deluded  into  this  designe,  and  now  amazed  to  see 
themselves  put  upon  action  by  the  Committee  and  their  new- 
fangled Ministers,  being  at  first  perswaded  that  they  should 
only  stay  in  their  own  Countrey,  plunder  the  Malignants, 
and  all  that  are  to  be  so  created : They  are  a cowardly  mix- 
ture, and  will  lead  the  way  to  slight  and  confusion. 

04  No  other  mention  of  this  sermon  has  been  found,  but  it  is 
known  that  Peter,  with  other  army  leaders,  deplored  the  decen- 
tralization of  control  effected  by  the  widespread  committee 
system. 

05  John  Saltmarsh  had  been  a preacher  at  Northampton  and 
a chaplain  in  the  New  Model  army.  Early  in  December,  1647, 
at  his  house  in  Ilford,  Essex,  he  had  a “vision”  which  so  affected 
him  that  he  traveled  hastily  to  inform  the  army  leaders  what 
God  had  revealed  to  him  regarding-  them.  Appearing  at  head- 
quarters on  December  6th  “as  one  risen  from  the  grave,  his 
eyes  almost  fixt  in  his  head,”  Saltmarsh  warned  Fairfax  and 
his  fellow-officers  that  God  was  angry  with  the  army  for  for- 
saking Him,  that  God  would  destroy  them  “by  divisions  amongst 
themselves.”  To  Hugh  Peter,  Saltmarsh  was  somewhat  more 
comforting,  saying  “That  he  had  many  good  things  in  him,  but 
he  was  (of  late)  overcome  by  others,  who  have  misled  him: 
but  that  there  is  yet  a tendernesse  in  his  spirit.  And  bad  him 
take  heede  that  his  heart  be  not  hardened.”  Eeturning  home 
on  December  9,  Saltmarsh  died,  obviously  in  a demented  state, 
two  days  later.  See  the  Wonderful  Predictions  . . . By  John 
Saltmarsh.  (London,  1648.  E.  421/16). 
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Wee  hope  that  the  Royall  City  will  have  the  honour  to 
conclude  this  difference  who  may  make  a quick  composure 
by  their  early  wisedome,  and  present  courage,  hinder  a vast 
expence  of  money,  and  (which  ought  to  be  more  precious) 
of  Christian  bloud,  appease  the  Counties,  and  retard  their 
ruine,  which  else  may  reach  at  length  to  their  owne  doores, 
and  lastly  may  bring  home  with  honour,  the  truely  religious, 
and  much  injured  King,  and  the  blessing  of  Peace  may  bee 
upon  their  head. 

Pax  optima  rerum: 

Pacem  te  possimus  omnes. 

Peace  is  the  best  of  things: 

Peace  all  the  Welkin  rings. 

The  words  of  Master  Peter’s  “truly  admonishing 
friend”  had  no  effect  upon  either  Hugh  Peter  or  the 
immediate  trend  of  affairs  in  Leicester  and  vicinity.  Far 
from  trusting  the  mercy  of  the  King,  with  whom  commis- 
sioners were  vainly  negotiating  at  Newport,  Peter  and 
Lord  Grey  soon  prevailed  upon  the  “over  awed  Committee- 
men” and  others  of  Leicestershire  to  petition  Parliament 
against  accepting  any  settlement  with  His  Majesty  that 
did  not  include  satisfaction  for  Charles’s  alleged  past 
offences.  “We  welcome  peace,”  said  the  petitioners  (in 
effect),  “and  we  look  to  the  present  treaty  for  it;  but  we 
demand  also  satisfaction  for  and  security  against  the 
King’s  dealing  with  papists  and  ‘inviting  of  Forreigners 
to  inslave  the  three  Nations’  so  that  ‘we  may  not  build 
our  Peace  upon  such  ruining  foundations : . . . ’ ”96  The 
petitioners  recited  charges  against  Charles  which  reached 
back  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  including  reference  to 
the  alleged  “betrayal”  of  Rochelle,  treachery  in  dealing 
with  Spain,  suspicious  articles  of  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  even  an  old 
rumor  that  Charles  had  poisoned  his  father,  James  I. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  some  of  the 
charges  here  brought  against  the  King  were  identical  to 
those  voiced  more  than  twenty  years  before  by  Hugh 
Peter,  then  lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London. 

96  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Committee,  Gentry,  Ministry 
and  other  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Leicester,  . . . 
(London,  1648.  E.  465/36),  p.  6. 

(To  he  continued ) 
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250.  William  Pynchox,  1590-1662.  Oil  portrait  by 
unknown  artist,  lettered  “Guil.  Pyncbon,  Armg. 
Effigies  Delin.  Anno  Dom,  1657,  Aet  67.”  Can- 
vas, 291/2  in-  x 25  in.  Half-length  figure,  face 
nearly  front,  skull  cap,  sparse  reddish  beard. 
Elat  white  collar,  coat  open,  ornamental  buttons 
on  coat,  also  buttons  on  shoulders. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Ward  and  Mrs.  William  Turner. 

William  Pynchon,  the  son  of  John  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field,  Essex  County,  England,  was  born  in  England  about 
1590.  His  education  was  obtained  at  Oxford,  which 
University  he  entered  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years. 
When  in  1630,  Winthrop  came  to  America,  Pynchon  and 
his  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  Andrew,  were  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  They  made  their  first  home  at  Dor- 
chester and  later  at  Roxbury,  where  Anna  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival.  For  his  second  wife  Pynchon  chose 
the  twice  widowed  Frances  Sanford  of  Roxbury.  Pyn- 
chon was  a man  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  mother 
country  and  with  the  capital  he  brought  thence  began  a 
fur  business  in  Roxbury.  A Patentee  and  Assistant  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
governing  commissioners  to  emigrate  to  the  new  colony 
of  Connecticut.  On  account  of  a disagreement  with 
Thomas  Hooker  at  the  latter  place  Pynchon  soon  left  his 
new  home  and  returned  to  Springfield,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously spent  a short  time.  Here  he  continued  his  fur 
trading,  buying  his  stock  from  Connecticut  and  adjoining 
sections  and  shipping  it  to  London.  In  this  business  he 
greatly  prospered  and  moreover  became  such  a power  in 
the  community  that  he  was  chosen  Magistrate  and  ruled 
with  justice  and  honesty  for  a considerable  period.  Pyn- 
chon was  re-elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Assist- 
ants in  1642  and  held  this  office  until  1651.  In  the  mean- 
time, becoming  interested  in  the  theological  controversies 
then  rampant  in  the  New  World,  he  wrote  a tract  entitled 
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The  Meritorious  Price  of  Our  Redemption.  This  book 
was  printed  in  London  but  upon  its  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try was  denounced  as  heretical  as  was  its  author.  This 
trouble  caused  Pynchon  to  lose  his  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Assistants  and  in  September  of  1651,  conveying  his  prop- 
erties in  the  colonies  to  his  son  and  sons-in-law,  he  de- 
parted for  England  with  much  of  his  fortune.  There  he 
lived  quietly  near  Winsor,  devoting  himself  to  writing 
and  producing  several  more  theological  pamphlets.  He 
died  on  October  29,  1662,  and  his  wife  passed  away  at 
their  English  home  on  October  10,  1657.  Erom  this 
ancestry  was  descended  in  the  fifth  generation,  William 
Pynchon,  a lawyer  of  Salem,  whose  children  intermarried 
with  several  of  Salem’s  prominent  families.  [See  Bolton, 
Portraits  of  the  Founders , vol.  2,  pp.  453,  645 ; Malone, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  15,  p.  292 ; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  234;  Waters,  Genea- 
logical Gleanings  in  England,  vol.  2,  pp.  859-867 ; Pyn- 
chon,  Record  of  the  Pynchon  Family,  pp.  5,  9.] 

251.  Anstiss  Pickman  (Cutts)  Quinby,  1840-1911. 
Miniature  by  unknown  artist.  Measurements, 
414  in.  x 3%  in-  Vignette.  Almost  full  face, 
dark  brown  hair  parted  in  the  center.  Grayish 
green  striped  dress,  full  sleeves,  small  lace  collar, 
gold  earrings  and  necklace. 

Gift  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Anstiss  Pickman  (Cutts)  Quinby  was  baptized  in 
Salem,  October  4,  1840,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Cutts, 
a native  of  Kittery,  Maine,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  (Frye) 
Cutts,  who  was  born  in  Salem.  Anstiss  Cutts  married 
on  June  14,  1871,  Austin  Quinby,  born  March  5,  1838, 
at  Sandwich,  Hew  Hampshire.  His  parents  were  Alvah 
and  Lucy  A.  (Fellows)  Quinby.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Quinby  resided  at  Townsend  and  Somerville,  Massachu- 
setts, removing  to  Salem  after  1887,  where  they  made 
their  home  at  32  Beckford  Street.  Mr.  Quinby  was  a 
gunner  on  the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge  and  at  the  time  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama  was  corporal  of  the  Marine 
Guard.  Of  the  three  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Quinby  but  one  survived  them,  Austin  Henry  Frost 
Quinby,  who  in  1915  was  in  business  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Anstiss  Quinby’s  death  occurred  at  her  home  in 
Salem  on  December  26,  1911,  and  Mr.  Quinby  passed 
away  on  April  10,  1922,  in  Philadelphia.  [Se§  Salem 
Directory,  1911;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p. 
226,  vol.  3,  p.  271 ; Howard,  Genealogy  of  the  Cutts  Fam- 
ily, pp.  152,  277 ; Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  13,  p. 
37,  vol.  15,  p.  59,  vol.  24,  p.  88,  vol.  27,  p.  77 ; Quinby, 
Quinby  ( Quimby ) Family  History,  pp.  196,  291-295.] 

252.  Robert  Samuel  Rantoul,  1832-1922.  Oil  by 
Marie  Danforth  Page.  Canvas,  30 i/fi  in.  x 25  in. 
Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Gray  hair 
and  moustache,  standing  collar,  large  black  tie, 
dark  suit.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Neal  Rantoul,  1923. 

Robert  Samuel  Rantoul  was  a native  of  Beverly,  born 
on  June  2,  1832,  the  son  of  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Jane  Eliza- 
beth (Woodbury)  Rantoul.  He  was  educated  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  Beverly  and  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
entering  Harvard  College  in  1849.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Boring  of  Beverly  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1856. 
The  same  year  saw  his  admission  to  the  bar  at  Salem  and 
his  election  as  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  On 
May  13,  1858,  Mr.  Rantoul  married  Harriet  Charlotte 
Heal,  daughter  of  David  Augustus  Heal  and  Harriet  C. 
(Price)  Heal.  Mrs.  Rantoul  died  in  Salem,  May  20, 
1899.  Six  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  their 
parents.  Mr.  Rantoul’s  appointment  by  President  Lin- 
coln as  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  ports  of  Salem  and 
Beverly  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  Salem  merchants 
and  a source  of  pleasure  to  himself.  He  was  twice  elected 
to  represent  the  Salem  district  in  the  State  Legislature 
and  was  inaugurated  Mayor  of  Salem  in  1890,  serving 
for  four  years.  He  travelled  at  several  different  periods 
in  Europe  and  while  there  was  in  demand  as  a speaker 
at  many  functions.  In  1863  he  became  a member  of  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  in  which  organization  he  always 
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took  a keen  delight  and  ever  gave  of  his  best  efforts  to 
further  its  progress.  In  1895  he  was  elected  its  Presi- 
dent and  served  for  ten  years  in  that  capacity.  His  pub- 
lished writings  were  many  and  dealt  chiefly  with  his- 
torical subjects.  They  were  always  delightfully  interest- 
ing. In  1921  Mr.  Rantoul  made  his  last  public  appear- 
ance in  Salem,  when  at  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Essex  Historical  Society,  then  merged  with  the  Essex 
Institute,  he  made  a brief  address  full  of  humor  and  of 
historical  interest  and  expressing  his  affection  for  the 
organization  which  had  always  been  so  near  his  heart. 
The  Danvers  Historical  Society  heard  Mr.  Rantoul  at 
his  final  appearance  before  an  audience.  This  was  on 
October  10,  1921,  when  his  vigorous  manner  and  erect 
bearing  belied  his  age.  It  was,  however,  on  May  1,  1922, 
that  Mr.  Rantoul  breathed  his  last  at  his  summer  home 
in  Beverly  Farms.  His  own  words  may  here  be  quoted, 
those  words  he  used  in  speaking  of  a friend,  “To  all  of 
us  Salem  will  be  a little  less  than  Salem  now  that  he  is 
gone.”  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  96, 
vol.  4,  p.  112;  Heal,  The  Neal  Record,  pp.  26-29;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  37,  vol.  27,  p.  77 ; Beverly 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  274,  vol.  2,  p.  256;  Salem 
Directory,  1890;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  58,  pp.  265- 
278;  Salem  Evening  News , Issue  of  May  2,  1922.] 

253.  Gershom  Rawlins,  1686-1757.  Oil  painting  by 

unknown  artist.  Oval  canvas,  27  in.  x 24  in. 

Head  and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  gray  wig. 

Dark  brown  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Martha  C.  Codman,  1921. 

Gershom  Rawlins  was  born  on  January  29,  1686,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Rawlins  of  Boston 
and  his  wife  Judah.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, graduating  with  the  class  of  1705.  He  did  not  re- 
main long  in  America,  but  removed  to  England  in  middle 
life.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  St.  George’s  Square,  Lon- 
don, on  December  14,  1757.  “He  was  an  eminent  dis- 
senting minister.”  [See  Boston  Births,  1630-1699 
(printed),  p.  16 6;  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  4, 
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p.  397 ; Rawlins  Genealogy , p.  303 ; Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue Harvard  University,  pub.  1900,  p.  90.] 

254.  John  Rawlins,  — — -.  Oil,  by  unknown  artist. 

Oval  canvas,  27  in.  x 24  in.  Half  length,  seated 
figure,  face  nearly  front,  gray  wig,  added  by  Wil- 
liam Allerton,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  when  clean- 
ing pictures,  white  kerchief.  Dark  coat  with  red 
lining,  lapels  turned  back,  right  hand  holds  part 
of  robe.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Martha  C.  Codman,  1921. 

John  Rawlins,  shipmaster,  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
Southampton,  England.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Gershom  Rawlins,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satisfactory 

evidence.  His  first  wife  was  Elsden,  by  whom  he 

had  one  daughter.  He  married  as  his  second  wife,  Love 
(Prout)  Ingles  (sometimes  spelled  English),  a widow. 
She  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677  and  died  there  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1743.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  children 
by  her  first  husband.  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Rawlins  had 
four  children,  of  whom  one,  Love,  baptized  in  1709,  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem.  Mrs.  Rawdins  left  an 
estate  which  amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand  pounds. 
Her  estate  was  administered  by  her  son,  John  Rawlins, 
a shopkeeper  in  Boston.  Captain  John  Rawlins  died  be- 
fore 1743.  [See  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  10, 
p.  306;  Rollins,  Rawlins  Genealogy,  pp.  277,  278.] 

Rawlins,  Love,  see  Pickman,  Love  (Rawlins). 

255.  Lydia  (Cboade)  Reed,  1778-1843.  Oil  by  Charles 

Hubbard,  Oct.  17,  1839.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 24  in. 
Seated  position,  half-length  figure,  face  nearly 
front,  right  arm  resting  on  chair  arm.  Spectacles 
held  in  right  hand,  dark  brown  hair  parted  in 
centre.  Lace  cap  tied  at  right  of  neck.  Fancy 
lace  collar  fastened  with  oval  brooch.  Dark  warm 
background  with  red  curtain  at  upper  left. 
Bequest  of  Miss  Ellen  Adelaide  Brooks,  1922. 

Lydia  (Croade)  Reed  was  born  on  December  7,  1778, 
and  was  married  in  Boston,  April  21,  1801,  to  Abel  Reed. 
Mr.  Reed  died  in  1817  and  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Reed  passed 
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away  on  July  24,  1843.  Among  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed  was  Lydia  Ann  J.  Reed,  who  married  Edward 
T.  Trofatter  of  Salem  and  Newton,  Massachusetts.  [See 
Letter  of  Oscar  J.  LocJce,  filed  at  the  Essex  Institute,  Sa- 
lem; Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  362;  Boston 
Marriages , 1752-1809  (printed),  p.  149.] 

256.  John  Reith,  1770-1823.  Oil,  by  unknown  artist, 

deposited  at  Peabody  Museum.  Canvas,  17  in. 
x 13%  in.  Under  life  size  portrait,  head  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  front.  Dark  brown  hair 
brushed  over  forehead,  white  stock  and  high  col- 
lared white  waistcoat.  Blue  coat,  brass  buttons. 
Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Richmond  Reith,  1919. 

John  Reith,  mariner,  was  born  at  Marblehead  about 
1770,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Holland)  Reith. 
He  married  at  Marblehead  on  September  4,  1796,  Esther 
Cloutman,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Trask)  Clout- 
man.  He  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth  and  commanded 
the  223  ton  ship  Freedom  on  several  foreign  voyages, 
bearing  on  one  occasion  a large  cargo  of  pepper  from  Su- 
matra, consigned  to  Joseph  Ropes  of  Salem.  This  same 
ship  was  also  under  his  command  when  she  was  captured 
by  the  privateer  Thorn  on  February  5,  1813.  Captain 
Reith  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1823.  His  wife  passed 
away  on  October  20,  1850.  [See  Putnam,  Salem  Vessels 
and  Their  Voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  22;  Salem  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  vol.  6,  pp.  180,  181;  Marblehead  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  107,  vol.  2,  p.  356;  Salem  City  Hall 
Becords,  vol.  15,  p.  120,  vol.  17,  p.  164,  vol.  24,  pp.  40, 
235;  Bradlee,  Marblehead  Foreign  Commerce , p.  127.] 

257.  Anne  Warren  Brazer  (Ives)  Coee-Richardson, 

1836- — — . Oil,  by  Elizabeth  Blood,  1869.  Can- 
vas, 15  in.  x 20  in.  Painting  over  a photograph. 
Three-quarters  view,  black  dress,  small  white 
collar. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Annie  W.  B.  Richardson,  1908. 

Mrs.  Anne  Warren  Brazer  (Ives)  Col  e-Richardson  was 
born  in  Salem,  April  27,  1836,  the  daughter  of  William 
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and  Lucy  (Gardner)  Ives.  Her  father  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Stephen  B.  Ives,  in  the  publication  of 
the  Salem  Observer.  Anne  W.  B.  Ives  married  on  July 
10,  1856,  Thomas  Palfray  Cole,  born  August  22,  1834, 
in  Hallowell,  Me.,  the  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  and  Eliza- 
beth Emerson  (Faulkner)  Cole,  who  were  married  in 
Hallowell  in  1833.  Thomas  P.  Cole  died  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  August  5,  1861.  His  widow  married,  second, 
June  2,  1867,  Samuel  Pierpont  Richardson,  of  Assump- 
tion, Canada,  where  he  was  born  November  22,  1837. 
Samuel  P.  Richardson  died  in  Chicago  in  1880.  They 
had  one  child,  a son,  born  and  died  February  16,  1874. 
Mrs.  Richardson  was  living  in  Chicago  in  1886.  [See 
Jameson,  Cogswell  Genealogy,  p.  158;  Upham,  Upham 
Genealogy,  p.  117 ; Salem  Vital  Records,  vol.  1,  p.  466 ; 
Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  2,  p.  118 ; Perley,  History 
of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  426  ; Hallowell , Maine,  Vital  Records, 
vol.  1,  p.  67,  vol.  2,  p.  88.] 

Richardson,  Mary,  see  Townsend,  Mary  (Rich- 
ardson). 

258.  David  Roberts,  1804-1879.  Oil,  by  George 
Southward.  Canvas,  25  in.  x 21  in.  Head  and 
shoulders,  three-quarters  to  right,  eyes  look  front. 
Gold-rimmed  oblong  glasses,  high  forehead,  dark 
hair  and  beard.  Dark  coat  buttoned  up,  black 
stock.  Dark,  warm  background. 

Clift  of  David,  Roberts,  1867. 

David  Roberts,  one  time  mayor  of  Salem,  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  on  April  5,  1804,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Martha  (Stone)  Roberts,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Hamilton.  He  attended  the  Salem  Latin  Gram- 
mar School,  where  he  fitted  for  Harvard  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  George  Wheat- 
land,  and  several  other  prominent  Salem  citizens.  As  a 
youth  Mr.  Roberts  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  His  chosen  profession  was  the  law,  the  study  of 
which  he  pursued  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  took  offices  in 
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Salem,  where  he  enjoyed  a successful  practice.  Eben  W. 
Kimball  was  for  a time  his  associate.  During  the  later 
years  of  Mr.  Roberts’  life,  while  retaining  his  residence 
in  Salem  he  removed  his  practice  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  ill  health  caused  his  retirement.  He  was 
always  active  in  Salem’s  civic  affairs,  a member  of  the 
Common  Council,  1877-1879,  and  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  in  1851.  In  1833-1834  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1866  chosen  Mayor  of  Salem, 
serving  until  his  resignation  on  September  26,  1867.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  legal  subjects,  notably 
that  entitled  A Treatise  on  Admiralty  and  Prize.  His 
home  for  nearly  a lifetime  was  at  21  Winter  Street,  Salem, 
where  he  died,  unmarried,  on  March  19,  1879.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Pec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  240,  241,  vol.  6, 
p.  188;  Hamilton  Vit.  Pec.  (printed),  pp.  31,  71;  Osgood 
and  Batchelder,  Sketch  of  Salem , p.  59 ; Salem  Directo- 
ries, 1834-1874;  Salem  Register,  issue  of  March  24,  1879  ; 
Morris,  The  Rebellious  Puritan,  pp.  52,  199,  202 ; Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  63.] 

259.  Elizabeth  Putnam  (Peabody)  Rogers,  1829- 
1921.  Pastel  by  Theodore  Fantin-Latour,  1850. 
Oval  canvas,  25  in.  x 21  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
golden-brown  hair  parted  in  center.  Low-cut  blue 
dress,  lace  trimmed.  Two  pink  roses  at  front  of 
dress. 

Gift  of  Harold  Peabody,  1934- 

Elizabeth  Putnam  (Peabody)  Rogers  was  born  at  380 
Essex  Street,  Salem,  on  May  10,  1829,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Martha  (Endicott)  Peabody.  Her  marriage 
to  Jacob  Crowninshield  Rogers,  Boston  and  London 
banker,  occurred  in  Salem  on  February  9,  1853.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  the  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Sarah 
Gardner  (Crowninshield)  Rogers  and  was  born  in  Salem 
on  October  7,  1828.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers  re- 
sided in  London  for  a time  where  Mr.  Rogers  had  large 
banking  interests.  Their  summer  residence  was  at  Oak 
Hill,  Peabody,  and  their  Boston  home  at  231  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  where  Mr.  Rogers  died  on  January  2, 
1900.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  always  deeply  interested  in  phil- 
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anthropic  works  and  served  for  a period  as  President  of 
Brooks  House,  a Home  for  Working  Girls  in  Boston. 
To  this  and  other  enterprises  of  a similar  nature  she  gave 
unstintingly  of  her  time  and  fortune.  Mrs.  Rogers  lived 
to  a great  age,  passing  away  November  27,  1921,  at  her 
Boston  residence.  [See  Endicott,  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Endicott,  pp.  39,  43,  98,  103;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  pp.  144,  244;  Salem  Evening  News , issues  of  Nov. 
28  and  Nov.  29,  1921.] 

260.  Rev.  John  Rogers,  1666-1745.  Oil,  by  John 
Smibert,  lettered  “Smibert  fecit  Aetas  suae  66.” 
Canvas,  32%  in.  x 24%  in.  Half  length  figure, 
face  nearly  front.  Gray  curling  wig,  white  stock 
and  clergyman’s  neck  bands,  black  coat.  Dark 
background. 

Gift  of  Nathaniel  L.  R,ogers. 

Rev.  John  Rogers,  M.  A.,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  July 
7,  1666.  His  father  was  John  Rogers,  the  fifth  President 
of  Harvard  College,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Major  General  Daniel  Denison  and  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  The  early  educa- 
tion of  John  Rogers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  gained 
in  the  Ipswich  schools  and  he  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  with  the  class  of  1684,  the  year  his  father 
died.  On  March  4,  1690-91,  Mr.  Rogers  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Martha,  daughter  of  William  Whittingham 
and  there  were  born  to  them  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
were  Harvard  graduates  and  became  ministers  in  Ipswich 
and  adjacent  parishes.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rogers’  gradua- 
tion he  was  called  to  assist  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard  in 
the  Ipswich  church,  although  he  was  not  ordained  until 
October  12,  1692.  In  1702,  Avhen  Mr.  Rogers  had  car- 
ried the  parish  burden  alone  for  some  time,  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Fitch  was  engaged  as  his  colleague.  However,  owing  to 
trouble  in  the  parish  Mr.  Fitch  did  not  remain  long  in 
Ipswich.  In  1724-25  Mr.  Rogers’  son,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers,  was  selected  to  assist  his  father  and  this  happy 
arrangement  continued  for  many  years.  The  only  pasto- 
rate held  by  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  was  that  in  Ipswich, 
where,  after  fifty-four  years  of  conscientious  labor,  he 
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passed  away  on  December  28,  1745.  Dour  years  later,  on 
March  9,  1759,  Mrs.  Rogers  died  at  her  home  in  Ipswich. 
[See  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  1,  pp.  166-171,  vol. 
3,  pp.  273-276;  Ipswich  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  316, 
vol.  2,  pp.  373,  661,  662;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg., 
vol.  27,  p.  136.] 

261.  Saeah  Ehlen  (Deeby)  Rogees,  1805-1877.  Oval 

oil  portrait  by Wilson,  deaf  and  dumb  artist. 

Canvas,  17  in.  x 14  in.  Dark  brown  waving  hair, 
parted  in  center,  nearly  full  face.  White  collar, 
dark  dress.  Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Bessie  D.  Folsom,  1928. 

Sarah  Ellen  (Derby)  Rogers  was  bom  at  Salem,  May 
6,  1805,  the  daughter  of  John  Derby,  merchant,  son  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Her  mother  was  John  Derby’s  sec- 
ond wife,  Eleanor  (Coffin)  Derby,  daughter  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Coffin  and  Eleanor  (Foster)  Coffin  of  Portland, 
Maine.  On  June  5,  1827,  Sarah  Ellen  Derby  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Rogers  of  Boston,  who  was  born  there  on 
May  11,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Denison  and 
Elizabeth  (Bromfield)  Rogers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rog- 
ers were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was 
John  Rogers,  sculptor  of  the  famous  “Rogers  Groups.” 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  (Derby)  Rogers  died  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1877,  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Her  residence 
at  that  time  was  at  85  Cedar  Street,  Boston.  John  Rog- 
ers, her  husband,  also  passed  away  in  Boston,  on  June 

15,  1884.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  286; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  246,  vol.  3,  p.  294; 
New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  31,  p.  96.  vol.  39, 
p.  90;  Malone,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol. 

16,  p.  102;  State  House,  Boston,  Dept.  Vit.  Statistics,  vol. 
294,  p.  32.] 

262.  David  Ropes,  1739-1793.  Pastel  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x 191/2  in.  Face  three- 
quarters  to  left,  eyes  front.  Wears  three-cornered 
black  hat.  White  stock,  frilled  shirt,  black  scarf, 
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gray  coat  with  black  braid  on  upper  part  of  red 
waistcoat.  Medium  gray  background. 

Gift  of  M.  W.  Shepard,  before  1919. 

David  Ropes  was  a native  of  Salem,  baptized  on  October 
14,  1739,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Hodges)  Ropes. 
He  began  life  as  a carpenter,  and  built  several  houses  in 
Salem,  one  of  which  was  the  so-called  Crowninshield 
house  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House  and 
sold  by  Mr.  Ropes  to  George  Crowninshield.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for  many  years.  These 
ventures  were  not  always  profitable,  and  the  close  of  his 
life  was  marked  by  the  loss  of  a considerable  fortune. 
He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  a boarding-house  in 
Derby  Street  at  the  head  of  Derby  wharf,  and  later  kept 
the  Salem  Coffee  House  on  St.  Peter’s  Street,  near  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  He  was  afterwards  a “tide  waiter”  at 
the  Custom  House.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  October 
9,  1760,  was  Priscilla  Webb,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Elizabeth  (Saunders)  Webb.  Jonathan  Webb  kept  the 
Ship  Tavern  and  also  was  a mariner.  David  Ropes  and 
his  wife  lived  on  Brown  Street  in  Salem,  in  a house  inher- 
ited from  Mr.  Ropes’s  father.  This  house  was  near  the 
present  Howard  Street,  which  was  not  then  laid  out. 
David  Ropes  was  a man  of  genial  nature  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality and  at  his  death  on  December  20,  1793,  Dr. 
Bentley  writes  of  him,  “Every  one  loved  David  Ropes.” 
Mrs.  Ropes  died  October  7,  1831.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  247,  vol.  4,  pp.  268,  270,  vol.  6,  pp. 
193,  195;  Hodges,  Hodges  Family  of  New  England,  p. 
32 ; Osgood  and  Batchelder,  Sketch  of  Salem,  p.  253 ; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  125,  vol.  7,  p.  162; 
Bentley,  Diary,  vol.  2,  p.  77,  vol.  4,  p.  538.] 

263.  David  Augustus  Ropes,  (about)  1817-1843.  Oval 
miniature  on  ivory  by  unknown  artist.  Measure- 
ments, 2%  in.  x 1%  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly 
front,  dark  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock 
and  white  striped  waistcoat,  dark  coat. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jane  Ropes,  1903. 

David  Augustus  Ropes,  mariner,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Lang  (Alley)  Ropes,  was  born  about  1817.  His 
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father  was  also  a mariner,  acting  as  mate  of  the  ship  Susan 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Havana.  On  August  22,  1839, 
David  A.  Ropes  married  Lucy  Jane  Holt,  born  in  Bev- 
erly on  June  11,  1817,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lucy 
(Woodbury)  Holt.  Mr.  Ropes  sailed  on  the  112-ton  brig 
Marion , Antonio  Da  Costa  master  and  owner,  bound  for 
Maranham  on  February  16,  1843,  as  supercargo,  and  was 
never  heard  from.  Mrs.  Ropes  survived  her  husband 
many  years  and  died  on  January  20,  1903,  at  the  Old 
Ladies’  Home  in  Salem.  [See  Hichens,  Salem  Ship  Reg- 
isters, p.  114;  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  348; 
Salem i Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  268;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  21,  p.  118.] 

264.  Hannah  (Habaden)  Ropes,  1768-1845.  Oil,  by 

Abel  Michols.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Seated 
figure,  almost  full  face.  Wears  linen  bonnet  and 
ruff.  Yellow  shawl  over  right  shoulder. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  George  R.  Cuncen,  before  1918. 

Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1768,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  1ST aval  Cap- 
tain Jonathan  Haraden,  and  his  first  wife,  Hannah  (Dead- 
man)  Haraden.  On  December  11,  1787,  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  John  Ropes,  a merchant  of  Salem,  who 
died  on  July  9,  1828.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ropes  made  their 
home  at  313  Essex  Street,  Salem,  the  house  which  was  at 
a later  period  the  home  of  Charles  W.  Hpham.  Mrs.  Han- 
nah (Haraden)  Ropes  passed  away  on  June  29,  1845. 
[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  402,  vol.  3,  pp. 
467,  468,  vol.  6,  p.  194;  Batchelder,  Jonathan  Haraden, 
p.  11;  Massachusetts  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p.  198;  Essex  Inst. 
Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  50.] 

265.  Hannah  Habaden  Ropes,  1791-1862.  Oil  by  un- 

known artist.  Canvas,  36  in.  x 29  in.  Three- 
quarters  length  figure,  facing  left.  Dark  hair 
parted  in  center  and  brought  down  over  ears. 
Wears  black  silk  dress,  muslin  scarf  at  neck,  cash- 
mere  shawl  around  back  and  over  arms,  lace  un- 
dersleeves. Hands  folded  in  lap.  Dark  back- 
ground. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 
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Hannah  Haraden  Ropes  was  a native  of  Salem,  born 
on  September  30,  1791,  the  daughter  of  John  Ropes  and 
his  second  wife,  Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes.  Hannah 
Haraden  Ropes  lived  for  many  years  in  the  house  num- 
bered 313  Essex  Street,  Salem,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  her  parents.  At  her  death  Miss  Ropes  devised 
this  house  to  Charles  W.  Upham,  also  leaving  to  him  her 
pew  in  the  First  Church.  Besides  other  legacies,  both 
public  and  private,  Miss  Ropes  devised  to  Jonathan  Inger- 
soll  Bowditch  “The  silver  tankard  and  pair  of  cans  which 
were  presented  to  my  maternal  grandfather  by  the  owners 
of  the  ship  Pickering .”  Hannah  Haraden  Ropes  died,  un- 
married, at  her  Essex  Street  home  on  July  16,  1862. 
[See  references  for  Hannah  ( Haraden ) Ropes ; Salem  V it. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  248;  Salem  Directories,  1861, 
1864;  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Docket  52081;  Sa- 
lem City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  187.] 

Ropes,  Henry,  see  Ropes,  Timothy. 

266.  John  Titcomb  Ropes,  1810-1879.  Oval  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 2 in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  face  two-thirds  front.  Dark 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  Black  coat  and  stock. 
Neutral  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Ella  Harris  Ropes,  1911. 

John  Titcomb  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem,  December  6, 
1810,  the  son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Archer)  Ropes, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  His  wife  was  Lucy 
Collins,  whom  he  married  April  28,  1834.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Lucy  (Bowditch)  Collins.  Dea- 
con William  Ropes,  the  father  of  John  Titcomb  Ropes, 
was  a dealer  in  stoves  and  tinware  in  Salem,  and  his  son 
succeeded  him  in  business,  adding  hardware  and  other 
goods  to  his  stock  in  trade.  The  business  was  conducted 
at  17  and  19  Front  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Ropes 
resided  at  7 Monroe  Street,  where  Mr.  Ropes  died  on 
March  17,  1879.  His  widow  passed  away  on  April  24, 
1887,  at  10  Porter  Street,  Salem.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  248,  vol.  4,  p.  269;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  15,  pp.  62,  171 ; Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  8,  p.  59  ; Salem  Directories,  1878,  1887,  1888 ; Perley, 
History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  350.] 
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267.  Jonathan  Ropes,  1718-1799.  Round  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2)4  in.  x 2]4 
in.  Face  nearly  front,  dark  hair  worn  long  at 
sides  of  head.  Blue  coat  buttoned  up  to  neck, 
white  cravat.  Dark  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Edward  Stanley  Waters,  before  1918. 

Jonathan  Ropes,  the  son  of  John  and  Dorothea  (Bart- 
lett) Ropes,  was  born  in  Salem,  December  26,  1718.  He 
was  a merchant  of  great  business  ability  and  accumulated 
a fortune.  An  active  politician,  he  was  chosen  a member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  6,  1774,  to  take 
the  place  of  Richard  Derby,  and  in  the  same  year,  on 
September  12,  was  elected  to  the  same  office.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  1761,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Coffin 
of  Newbury,  who  was  born  February  19,  1732,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Bartlett)  Coffin.  Their  resi- 
dence was  on  Federal  Street,  Salem,  during  a large  por- 
tion of  their  married  life.  Mrs.  Ropes  passed  away  on 
November  11,  1774,  and  the  Salem  Gazette  of  a few  days 
later  gives  us  this  glimpse  into  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  times,  which  in  this  case  entered  even  into  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  period:  “From  a just  deference  to  the  Resolves 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  a sacred  regard  to  the 
endangered  Liberties  of  his  Oppressed  Country,  which 
Economy  and  Frugality  will  tend  to  restore  and  secure, 
Mr.  Ropes,  like  a True  Patriot  put  on  no  further  Mourn- 
ing Dress  than  a Black  Crape  in  his  Hat,  and  gave  scarfs 
to  no  one,  nor  Gloves,  not  even  to  the  Bearers,  it  being 
also  their  Particular  Desire  that  none  might  be  offered 
them.  This  worthy  Example  we  trust  will  be  imitated 
by  all  the  real  friends  of  Liberty  in  America.”  Jonathan 
Ropes  was  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate  in  Salem 
and  at  his  death  in  January,  1799,  he  devised  his  mansion 
house,  “in  which  I now  dwell,”  and  several  other  houses 
to  his  grandson,  John  Waldo,  Jr.  This  bequest  included 
the  mansion  house  on  Essex  Street  which  had  been  his 
father’s.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  29, 
134,  138;  Salem  Vit.  Eec.  (printed),  vol.  6,  p.  194;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  24,  p.  310;  Essex  County 
Probate  Records,  Docket  24175.] 
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268.  Jonathan  Mileet  Ropes,  1799-1873?  Oil,  prob- 

ably by  Heinrich  Bebi.  Canvas,  10%  in.  x 8 in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  elderly  man,  white  hair, 
long  white  beard,  shaven  upper  lip  and  cheeks. 
Dark  coat.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Ropes,  1927. 

Jonathan  Millet  Ropes  was  a native  of  Orford,  1ST.  H., 
born  on  December  13,  1799,  the  son  of  George  Ropes, 
master  mariner  in  the  merchant  service,  and  his  wife, 
Seeth  (Millet)  Ropes.  Jonathan  Millet  Ropes  was  a 
member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  1824-1867.  For 
a long  period  he  was  engaged  in  Salem’s  foreign  trade. 
He  was  married  in  Salem  to  Mary  Miller  on  September  4, 
1828.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gen.  James  and  Martha 
(Ferguson)  Miller  of  Peterboro,  H.  H.  They  finally  re- 
moved to  Hew  York  State  and  thence  to  Hew  Jersey,  where 
he  was  identified  with  manufacturing  and  other  interests. 
Four  of  his  sons  served  long  and  notably  in  the  Civil 
War.  Captain  Ropes  proffered  his  own  services  to  the 
Union  Army  at  the  inception  of  the  war,  but  as  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  sixty  this  patriotic  offer  was  necessarily 
declined.  He  died  about  1873,  probably  in  Hew  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Ropes  passed  away  at  East  Providence  at  the  home 
of  her  son,  Colonel  E.  II.  Ropes,  on  September  4,  1887. 
She  was  interred  in  Horth  Elizabeth,  Hew  Jersey,  which 
had  been  her  home  for  many  years.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Bee. 
(printed),  vol.  4,  p.  269;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7, 
pp.  254,  255,  vol.  8,  p.  57;  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
issue  of  Sept.  6,  1887 ; Salem  Register,  issue  of  Sept.  8, 
1887 ; History  of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society, 
p.  21;  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  345.] 

269.  Lucinda  (Whipple)  Ropes,  1831-1906.  Oil  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas  26%  in.  x 21  in.  Three- 
quarters  head,  dark  dress,  lace  collar  and  brooch. 
Wall  and  landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Willis  H.  Ropes,  1909. 

Lucinda  (Whipple)  Ropes  was  born  in  Salem  on  Ho- 
vember  7,  1831,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
(Cloutman)  Whipple.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Ham- 
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ilton,  Massachusetts,  and  her  mother  was  horn  in  Boston. 
Lucinda  Whipple  married  on  April  12,  1854,  Charles 
Augustus  Ropes,  grain  dealer,  son  of  Captain  Benjamin 
and  Francis  (Wilkins)  Ropes,  as  his  second  wife.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ropes  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren. The  family  home  was  in  the  beautiful  mansion  at 
the  foot  of  Dearborn  Street,  in  Salem,  where  Mrs.  Ropes 
died  March  20,  1906.  This  house  is  now  the  North  Shore 
Babies  Hospital.  Mr.  Ropes  passed  away  March  19,  1890. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  8,  p.  60;  Salem  Yit. 
Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  418;  Perley,  History  of  Salem, 
vol.  1,  pp.  347-349;  Salem  Directories,  1890-1-1905; 
Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  195.] 

Ropes,  Mercy,  see  Webb,  Mercy  (Ropes). 

270.  Nathaniel  Ropes,  1833-1893.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  28  in.  x 22  in.  Waist  length 
figure,  full  face,  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  left. 
Dark  brown  hair,  moustache  and  beard.  Chin 
and  neck  shaven.  Small  black  bow  tie,  dark  suit. 
Dark  brown  background. 

Gift  of  Eliza  P.  Ropes,  1903. 

Nathaniel  Ropes,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Evans 
(Brown)  Ropes,  was  born  in  Cincinnati  on  January  7, 
1833,  where  his  father,  a native  of  Salem,  had  been  for 
some  years  engaged  in  oil  and  candle  manufacturing.  The 
younger  Nathaniel  left  Ohio  to  attend  Harvard  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1855.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  Phillips  Brooks  and  two  Salem  friends,  Dr. 
James  A.  Emmerton  and  Henry  Fitzgilbert  Waters.  Dur- 
ing his  college  years  Mr.  Ropes  resided  with  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Orne,  in  Salem,  at  the  family  residence 
on  Essex  Street,  now  familiarly  known  as  the  Ropes  Me- 
morial. Mr.  Ropes  returned  to  Cincinnati  for  a short 
time,  intending  to  enter  business  with  his  father,  but  this 
did  not  prove  to  his  liking  and  he  decided  to  return  to 
the  East  and  make  his  permanent  residence  in  Salem. 
Here  he  dealt  largely  in  real  estate,  his  most  ambitious 
venture  being  the  erection  of  several  apartments  on  Orne 
Square.  He  also  was  a holder  of  much  Eastern  Railroad 
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stock  when  it  was  at  its  best,  and  served  as  a director  of 
the  Boston  Water  Power  Company  and  was  at  that  time 
its  largest  owner.  Successful  in  nearly  all  his  financial 
investments,  he  amassed  a fortune  and  at  his  death  was 
called  one  of  Salem’s  wealthiest  citizens.  Mr.  Ropes  was 
little  inclined  to  social  life,  his  only  affiliations  of  this 
sort  being  membership  in  the  Salem  Observatory  Club 
and  the  Essex  Institute.  His  greatest  interest  was  in  the 
cause  of  the  needy,  to  whom  he  was  most  generous.  He 
died,  unmarried,  at  318  Essex  Street,  Salem,  February  6, 
1893.  Interment  was  beside  his  parents  in  Cincinnati. 
[See  Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  348;  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Dockets  62618,  73809;  Salem 
News,  issues  of  February  7,  11,  1893;  Salem  Directories, 
1855.] 

271.  Peiscilla  (Webb)  Ropes,  1741-1831.  Pastel  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x 19  in.  Figure 
three-quarters,  facing  right.  Eyes  front,  brown 
hair  brushed  off  face.  Elaborate  lace-frilled  head- 
dress, fastened  under  chin.  Gray  brocade  dress, 
large  muslin  collar.  Gray  background. 

Gift  of  M.  W.  Shepard,  1919. 

Priscilla  (Webb)  Ropes,  wife  of  David  Ropes  of  Salem, 
was  born  on  September  15,  1741,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Elizabeth  (Saunders)  Webb.  Her  father  was  a mar- 
iner and  at  one  time  kept  the  Ship  Tavern  on  Washington 
Street  in  Salem.  Priscilla  Webb  was  united  in  marriage 
to  David  Ropes  on  October  9,  1760.  She  died  in  Salem 
on  October  5,  1831,  and  her  husband  passed  away  Decem- 
ber 20,  1793.  [See  References  for  David  Ropes,  also 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  404.] 

272.  Timothy  Ropes,  1773-1848,  Heney  Ropes,  1817 

— . Oil  portrait  by  his  son  Joseph  Ropes,  painted 
with  his  youngest  son,  Henry  Ropes.  Canvas, 
8%  in.  x 6Yo  in.  Two  figures,  elderly  man  to 
left,  whose  left  arm  rests  on  stone  window-ledge. 
He  has  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers,  white  stock, 
dark  coat.  Small  boy  on  right,  who  has  brown 
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hair,  white  collar,  blue  jacket,  holds  rod.  Dark 
stone  window-frame  in  background,  also  foliage. 

Gift  of  George  Leland,  1915. 

Timothy  Ropes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruth  (Hardy) 
Ropes,  was  born  in  Salem,  April  9,  1773.  He  first  un- 
dertook the  cooper’s  trade,  but  preferring  a more  adven- 
turous career,  eventually  became  a master  mariner.  He 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  on  October  30,  1800, 
made  many  foreign  voyages  and  commanded  several  ves- 
sels, among  which  were  the  schooners  Betsey , Fame,  Free- 
dom, and  Rising  States,  the  brig  Harriot  and  the  brigan- 
tine William  and  Charles.  Of  several  of  these  vessels 
he  was  owner  as  well  as  master.  On  June  16,  1796,  he 
married  Sarah  Holmes,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Delhonde)  Clough-Holmes.  About  this  time  he  and  his 
brother,  Hardy  Ropes,  purchased  from  the  other  heirs 
the  homestead  of  their  father  on  Essex  Street,  Salem,  near 
Monroe  Street,  of  which  in  three  years  he  became  the  sole 
owner.  Here  he  lived  until  it  was  sold  in  1813.  He  died 
at  373  Essex  Street,  on  February  17,  1848.  His  wife 
survived  him  but  a month.  Her  death  occurred  on  March 

9,  1848. 

Henry  Ropes  was  the  youngest  son  of  Captain  Timothy 
and  Sarah  (Holmes)  Ropes,  and  was  born  in  Salem  on 
April  3,  1817.  While  a young  man  he  removed  to  Hew 
York  and  there  entered  the  business  world.  On  October 

10,  1855,  he  married  at  Brooklyn,  Hew  York,  Harriet 
Judson  of  Hudson,  Hew  York.  She  was  born  on  March 
28,  1823,  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Mary  (Malcher)  Jud- 
son. Henry  Ropes  died  in  Hew  York  after  1868.  The 
date  of  Mrs.  Ropes’  death  is  not  known.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Matilda  Judson  Ropes  and  Elizabeth  Ropes. 

[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  7,  pp.  199,  206,  vol. 
8,  pp.  49,  58;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  248, 
252,  vol.  4,  p.  271.  vol.  6,  p.  196 ; Laws  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  pub.  1873,  p.  131;  Hichens,  Salem  Ship 
Registers,  pp.  19,  58,  66,  79,  157,  199;  Perley,  History 
of  Salem,  vol.  1,  p.  345.] 
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273.  Haeeiet  (Paine)  Rose,  1779-1860.  Oval  minia- 

ture by  unknown  artist  at  Antigua.  Measure- 
ments, 2%  in.  x 2 Ys  in.  Half  length,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Dark  curling  hair,  worn  close  to 
head,  ornament  on  hair.  Earrings,  white  Em- 
pire dress  cut  low  at  neck.  Pale  grayish-blue 
background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  1915. 

Harriet  (Paine)  Rose,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Paine  of  Worcester  and  his  wife,  Lois  (Orne)  Paine,  was 
born  on  November  21,  1779,  probably  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  During  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Revolution,  Dr.  Paine,  who  was  a Loyalist,  served  as 
physician  and  apothecary  to  the  British  Army  at  both 
Newport  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Following  this  ser- 
vice Dr.  Paine  removed  to  Worcester,  where  his  daughter 
Harriet  was  married  to  Joseph  Warner  Rose,  United 
States  Consul  at  Antigua,  on  March  17,  1802.  Of  their 
nine  children  only  two  lived  to  maturity.  One  of  these, 
named  for  her  mother,  married  John  C.  Lee  of  Salem. 
Mrs.  Harriet  (Paine)  Rose  was  said  to  have  been  a woman 
of  great  personal  beauty  and  magnetism.  She  died  at 
Salem  on  June  29,  1860,  surviving  her  husband  by  many 
years.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  167; 
New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  II,  p.  72,  vol.  20,  p. 
376;  Salem  Directory,  1855;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
15,  p.  49 ; Sturgis,  Sketch  of  the  Children  of  Dr.  William 
Paine,  p.  11;  Jones,  The  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts,  p. 
229;  Worcester  V it.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  400.] 

274.  Joseph  Waenee  Rose,  1773-1826.  Oval  minia- 

ture by  unknown  artist  in  locket  of  gold  and 
enamel,  set  with  pearls.  Measurements,  2)4  in. 
x D4  in.  Half  length,  face  two-thirds  front. 
Hair  brushed  over  forehead,  high  collar  and 
frilled  shirt.  Blue  coat  with  high  dark  velvet 
collar.  Pale  grayish-blue  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  1915. 

Joseph  Warner  Rose  was  born  in  England  about  1773, 
the  son  of  John  Rose  of  London,  some  time  a merchant 
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at  Antigua,  West  Indies,  and  His  wife  Alice  (Bacon) 
Rose.  Joseph  Warner  Rose  was  United  States  Consul 
and  general  commercial  agent  for  a period  at  Antigua, 
and  he  there  took  his  bride,  Harriet  Paine.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Paine,  a noted  physician  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  Lois  (Ome)  Paine.  Jo- 
seph W.  Rose  and  Harriet  Paine  were  married  at  Wor- 
cester on  March  17,  1802.  During  their  residence  at 
Antigua  the  Rose  family  lived  on  a beautiful  plantation 
called  “The  Valley.”  Mr.  Rose  died  in  1826.  [See 
references  for  Harriet  (Paine)  Rose.] 

275.  Ebenezer  Rowe,  1770-1826(?)  Oval  miniature 

by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in-  x 
2 in.  Half  length,  face  nearly  front,  curling 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock,  white  ruf- 
fled shirt,  black  coat. 

Purchased  in  1912. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  accurately  identify  the 
subject  of  this  miniature.  The  only  information  obtain- 
able was  that  furnished  by  the  donor,  which  does  not  tally 
with  existing  records. 

276.  Theodore  Furber  Rowe,  1810 . Miniature 

by  unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 
1%  in.  Half  length,  face  nearly  front.  Dark 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  Black  stock,  dark  coat 
open  in  front,  neutral  background. 

Purchased  in  1912. 

The  identification  of  Theodore  Furber  Rowe  is  not 
positively  assured,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Samuel  Furber  and  Mary  Emerson.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  locate  his  parentage. 

Russell,  Abigail,  see  Curwen,  Abigail  (Russell). 

277.  John  Russell,  1779-1853.  Oil  by  Charles  Os- 

good. Canvas,  291/2  in.  x 23  in.  Half  length 
figure,  face  nearly  front,  brown  hair,  head  tilted 
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to  right.  White  collar  and  cravat,  frilled  shirt, 
high  cut,  grayish-brown  waistcoat  open  at  neck, 
black  coat.  Red  curtains  on  left,  gray  background 
on  right. 

Gift  of  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  1923. 

John  Russell,  a native  of  Boston,  horn  July  30,  1779, 
was  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  Prentiss  (Richardson) 
Russell.  In  early  youth  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
at  the  office  of  the  Columbian  Centinel  in  Boston.  This 
knowledge  enabled  him,  upon  his  removal  to  Salem,  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  Salem  Gazette.  Here,  however, 
he  remained  but  a short  time,  as  an  interest  in  hanking 
led  him  to  enter  that  business,  and  after  service  as  a 
cashier,  he  became  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  General 
Interest  in  Salem.  His  shop  for  the  sale  of  charts,  atlases, 
nautical  instruments  and  books  upon  navigation  was  also 
a successful  venture.  Mr.  Russell  was  for  a time  a 
resident  of  Amesbury,  where  he  engaged  in  the  nail  and 
iron  works  established  there.  Returning  to  Salem  he  be- 
came a charter  member  of  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  and  interested  himself  actively  in  its  aims, 
eventually  serving  as  its  President.  In  military  circles 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  Salem  Artillery,  and 
in  civic  life  he  was  a member  of  the  City  Government 
and  one  time  President  of  the  Common  Council.  A man 
of  much  ability,  he  was  always  prominent  in  Salem’s  busi- 
ness and  political  life.  On  March  3,  1806,  Eunice  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Lewis  and  Sarah  (Orne)  Hunt,  became  the 
wife  of  John  Russell  and  they  made  their  home  at  22 
Lafayette  Street  in  Salem.  Here  Mr.  Russell  died  on 
April  12,  1853.  Mrs.  Russell  passed  away  on  February  7, 
1863.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  42,  pp.  6,  34; 
Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  pp.  177,  207-209;  Salem  Direc- 
tories, 1853-1861;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p. 
457,  vol.  2,  p.  258,  vol.  4,  p.  279.] 

278.  Leverett  Saltonstael,  1783-1845.  Oil  by 
George  Southward  after  Charles  Osgood.  Can- 
vas, 30  in.  x 25  in.  Half  length,  three-quarters 
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to  left.  Eyes  to  left,  curling  brown  bair,  wears 
glasses.  High  collar,  white  stock.  High  col- 
lared dark  coat.  Dark  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saltonstall,  1850. 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  first  mayor  of  Salem,  was  born  in 
Haverhill  on  June  13,  1783,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall  and  Anna,  daughter  of  Samuel  White 
of  Haverhill  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Brown)  White.  Mr. 
Saltonstall  first  studied  law  with  Ichabod  Tucker  of  Ha- 
verhill, later  continuing  under  the  tutelage  of  William 
Prescott  of  Salem.  On  March  14,  1811,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Elizabeth  Saunders,  born  June  29,  1788.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Elkins) 
Saunders.  After  a year’s  practice  in  Haverhill,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall removed  to  Salem,  which  he  made  his  permanent 
home,  taking  up  his  residence  on  Chestnut  Street.  His 
public  interests  in  Salem  were  many.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  and  its  Vice- 
President.  He  also  held  the  office  of  trustee  of  the 
Salem  Athenaeum  and  was  President  of  the  Salem  Bible 
Society,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Essex  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  the  Essex  Bank.  His  election  as 
Salem’s  first  Mayor  came  in  1836.  Here  he  served  two 
years,  resigning  in  1838  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress, 
where  he  remained  until  1843.  He  was  President  of  the 
Senate  and  fathered  the  Protection  Tariff  Act  of  1842, 
as  well  as  other  important  legislation.  Mr.  Saltonstall 
held  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
was  a fluent  and  interesting  speaker  and  effective  in 
debate.  Mrs.  Saltonstall  died  in  Salem  on  January  12, 
1858,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  passed  away  May  8,  1845.  As 
one  biographer  has  so  aptly  said,  “He  was  in  every  sense 
a true  son  of  Massachusetts.”  [See  Saltonstall,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  of  Neiv  England,  p.  24;  Salem  Di- 
rectories, 1837-1851;  White,  The  Descent  of  William 
White,  p.  23 ; Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  p.  647 ; Ha- 
verhill Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp.  263,  310;  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  p.  27,  vol.  15,  pp.  122,  162,  289, 
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317 ; Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  265,  270, 
vol.  4,  pp.  283,  288,  vol.  6,  p.  205 ; Salem ■ City  Hall  Rec- 
ords, vol.  6,  p.  145.] 

279.  Joseph  Saul,  1815-1881.  Miniature  in  gold 
frame  with  coil  of  hair,  painted  by  unknown 
artist.  Measurements,  2^2  in.  x 2 in.  Portrait 
of  a young  man,  half  length,  full  face.  Long 
dark  hair  parted  on  right  side.  Velvet  collared 
dark  coat.  Black  stock,  frilled  shirt  front.  Pur- 
ple and  blue  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  T.  Saunders,  1910. 

Joseph  Saul  was  born  in  Salem  about  1815,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Foye)  Saul.  He  followed  the  trade 
of  a merchant  tailor,  doing  business  in  Salem  on  Central 
Street.  His  Salem  residence  at  different  times  was  on 
Lafayette,  North  and  Lagrange  Streets.  Mr.  Saul  en- 
gaged in  the  tailoring  business  in  Boston  for  a time, 
following  his  removal  from  Salem.  He  married  Eliza 
H.  Winn  of  Salem  on  January  26,  1842.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  R.  and  Hannah  (Dove)  Winn. 
Thomas  Saul,  the  father  of  Joseph  Saul,  was  well  known 
in  Salem  in  the  capacity  of  court  officer  at  the  Essex 
County  Court  House  and  also  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  Peabody  Museum.  Joseph  Saul  died  in  Boston  on 
December  30,  1881.  Eliza  (Winn)  Saul  passed  away 
in  Salem  on  August  6,  1907.  [See  Department  of  Vital 
Statistics,  State  House,  Boston,  vol.  330,  p.  313 ; Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Docket  57492;  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  15,  p.  12,  vol.  21,  p.  227 ; Salem  Directo- 
ries, 1837,  1874,  1907;  Boston  Directories,  1864-1868; 
Salem  V it.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  3,  p.  287 ; Putnam,  Salem 
Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,  vol.  4,  p.  160.] 

280.  Eunice  Cass  (Lyford)  Saunders,  1820-1896. 

Miniature  by  unknown  artist. 

Eunice  Cass  (Lyford)  Saunders,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Abigail  Fogg  (Cass)  Lyford,  was  born  at 
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Gilmanton,  H.  H.,  on  December  26,  1820.  Her  parents 
were  both  natives  of  Hew  Hampshire  and  her  father  was 
a direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lyford,  an  early 
minister  at  the  Plymouth  Colony.  On  October  24,  1848, 
Eunice  C.  Lyford  married  Charles  Saunders  at  George- 
town, Massachusetts.  He  was  a shoemaker  in  that  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  had  one  son,  Charles  Erancis 
Saunders,  who  was  born  in  Georgetown.  Mrs.  Saunders 
died  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  in  Salem  on  May  1,  1896. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  38,  p.  65 ; Georgetown 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  31,  64;  Salem  Directory,  1897, 
p.  319 ; Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  126.] 

281.  Philip  Saunders,  1774-1797.  Oval  miniature 
by  unknown  artist.  Measurements  2%  in.  x 2 
in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  gray 
wig.  Dark  blue  coat,  white  stock,  black  and 
white  plaid  waistcoat.  Light  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  8.  Cleveland,  1900. 

Philip  Saunders,  mariner,  was  baptized  on  May  15, 
1774,  in  Salem.  He  wras  the  son  of  Captain  Daniel  and 
Sarah  (Peele)  Saunders.  Philip  Saunders  and  his  three 
brothers  followed  the  sea.  He  was  washed  overboard 
from  his  vessel  at  St.  -Nicholas  Mole  on  December  27, 
1797,  when  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  His 
father,  Captain  Daniel  Saunders,  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  also  commanded  the  letter-of -marque  ship  Two 
Brothers.  Captain  Daniel  Saunders  was  awarded  consid- 
erable prize  money  and  silver  plate  which  was  preserved 
in  the  family  of  the  Misses  Cleveland  of  Salem,  his  great- 
grandchildren. [See  Salem  Yit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
pp.  266,  270,  vol.  4,  p.  285,  vol  6,  p.  209 ; Smith,  Founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  pp.  104,  105,  108,  112; 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  vol.  13,  pp.  783,  828; 
Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  271.] 

{To  he  continued ) 
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Russell  Sturgis,  ship,  999  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1852; 
length,  177  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  34  ft.  lOy^  in.;  depth,  17  ft. 
514  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  30,  1852.  Edward  D.  Pe- 
ters, Joseph  P.  Elliott,  both  of  Boston,  Jabez  Snow,  Joseph 
P.  Folsom,  Franklin  Spofford,  Henry  Darling,  Enoch  Bar- 
nard, Noah  Sparhawk,  John  N.  Swazey  and  Joseph  B.  Brad- 
ley, all  of  Bucksport,  Me.,  owners;  Jabez  Snow,  master. 

Ruthy,  sch.,  95  tons ; built  Salisbury,  1807 ; length,  69  ft. 
1 in. ; breadth,  21  ft. ; depth,  7 ft.  7 y2  in.  Reg.  May  20, 
1807.  Jesse  Y.  Hinks,  Winslow  Hinks,  Elisha  Hinks,  Jesse 
Kilbonn,  all  of  Buckstown,  owners;  Jesse  Y.  Hinks,  master. 

Sabine,  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Barnstable,  Me.,  1824;  length, 
54  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  5 ft.  11  y>  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Apr.  7,  1841.  Mason  Damon,  Samuel 
Warren,'  both  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  owners;  Samuel  Warren, 
master. 

Saco,  sch.,  108  tons;  built  Biddeford,  Me.,  1828:  length, 
72  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Reg. 
Aug.  20,  1833.  William  Remick,  Joseph  Stover,  jr.,  owners; 
John  H.  Remick,  master. 

Sagadahock,  sch.,  129  tons;  built  Topsham,  Me.,  1836; 
length,  79  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7 y>  in.;  depth,  8 ft. 
2y>  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  29,  1840.  Louis  Walch  of 
New  York  City,  New  York,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  John  H. 
Remick,  master. 

Said  Bin  Sultan,  barque,  302  tons;  built  Newbury,  1850; 
length,  114  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Oct.  24,  1850.  Michael  Shephard,  John  Ber- 
tram, Andrew  Waid,  all  of  Salem,  owners;  Joseph  Moseley, 
master. 

St.  Clair,  bgtne.,  148  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1817;  length, 
77  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  9 ft.  11  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  June  25,  1817.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  owners;  William  Nichols,  master. 
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St.  Clair,  ship,  414  tons;  built  Newbury,  1834;  length, 
126  ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  26  ft.  9 in. ; depth,  13  ft.  4%  in. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  20,  1835.  Thomas  Cheever  of  Dan- 
vers, Albert  Putnam  of  New  York,  Ebenezer  Dodge  and 
Allen  Putnam,  both  of  Salem,  Nathaniel  Putnam,  Samuel 
Slocumb  of  New  York,  Francis  Dodge  of  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
owners;  Albert  Putnam,  master. 

St.  George,  ship,  845  tons;  built  Newbury,  1843;  length, 
149  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  35  ft.  5 in. ; depth,  17  ft.  8 % in. 
Reg.  Oct.  10,  1843.  Watson  Ferris,  Frederick  L.  Talcott, 
Floyd  F.  Ferris,  Andrew  Foster,  all  of  New  York,  owners; 
Watson  Ferris,  master. 

St.  Patrick,  ship,  896  tons;  built  Newbury,  1844;  length, 
160  ft.;  breadth,  35  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.  6 in.;  figure  head,  man. 
Reg.  Nov.  15,  1844.  Andrew  Foster,  Daniel  Giraud,  Dom- 
inick Lynch  Laurence,  David  Ogden,  all  of  New  York,  own- 
ers; Benjamin  Seymour,  master. 

St.  Paul,  bgtne.,  265  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1811; 
length,  93  ft.;  breadth,  25  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  12  ft.  9 in.  Reg. 
June  29,  1811.  Nathaniel  Knap,  jr.,  Paul  Thurlo  of  New- 
bury, owners;  Jeremiah  Wheelwright,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  17, 
1815.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edmund  Kimball,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  owners;  James  Cummings,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  21, 
1818.  Robert  Dodge  of  Newbury,  Samuel  March  of  Salis- 
bury, Ebenezer  Dodge  of  Salem,  William  Bartlett,  Isaac 
Adams,  Abraham  Wheelwright,  David  Stickney,  Ebenezer 
Mosely,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Edmund  Kimball,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  Henry  Frothingham  and  John  R.  Hudson,  all  of  New- 
buryport, owners;  Jeremiah  Wheelwright,  master. 

Saladin,  ship,  356  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length, 
123  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  25  ft. ; depth,  12  ft.  6 in. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  Jan.  1,  1834.  Amos  Noyes,  Henry  Frothingham,  both 
of  Newburyport,  William  N.  Noyes  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
owners;  Benjamin  Pierce,  master. 

Salem,  brig,  137  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1800;  length, 
69  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  % in-  Reg. 
Sept.  20,  1800.  John  Dennison  Farley,  owner;  John  D. 
Farley,  master. 

Salisbury,  sch.,  10  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1812;  length, 
33  ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  9 ft.  6%  in-  j depth,  3 ft.  9 in.  Reg. 
July  15,  1812.  John  Odiorne  of  Salisbury,  owner;  Jacob 
Stevens,  jr.,  master. 

Salisbury,  brig,  295  tons;  built  Newbury,  1844;  length, 
115  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9%  in.;  billet 
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head.  Reg.  Nov.  13,  1844.  John  N.  Cushing  of  Newbury- 
port,  owner;  Edwin  I.  Colby,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  78  tons;  built  Wells,  1782;  length,  64  ft.  10 
in. ; breadth,  20  ft.  4 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  2^2  ha-  Reg.  Oct.  14, 
1793.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Edmund  M.  Baker,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  30,  1796.  Richard  Toppan,  owner;  Richard  Top- 
pan,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1797.  Ebenezer  Wheelwright, 
owner;  Friend  Dole,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  16,  1805.  Francis 
Haskel  of  Thomaston,  owner;  Francis  Haskell,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  152  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784;  length,  72 
ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  3 in. ; depth,  11  ft.  1 in.  Reg.  Mar. 
3,  1790.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Offin  Boardman,  master. 

Sally,  sloop,  62  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784;  length,  58 
ft. ; breadth,  19  ft.  1 in. ; depth,  6 ft.  8 in.  Reg.  Dec.  2, 
1793.  Oliver  Osgood  of  Salisbury,  owner;  Jacob  Osgood, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  91  tons;  built  Arundel,  1784;  length,  68  ft. 
4 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  4 in.  Reg.  Oct.  7, 
1791.  David  Coffin,  Solomon  Haskell,  owners;  John  Rains, 
master.  Reg.  May  28,  1794.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Edmund 
M.  Baker,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  6,  1799.  Solomon  Haskell  of 
Newbury,  Mark  Haskell,  Ignatius  Haskell,  both  of  Deer  Isle, 
owners;  Joseph  Gunnison,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  29,  1800. 
Solomon  Haskell  of  Newbury,  Mark  Haskell,  Ignatius  Has- 
kell, both  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  William  Remick,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Hanover,  1784;  length,  57  ft. 
4 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  Reg.  Mar.  14,  1811. 
David  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  Lovet,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  14, 
1812.  John  P.  Clark,  Mathias  Varina,  owners;  John  P. 
Clark,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  102  tons;  built  Pepperelboro,  1785;  length, 
71  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  4,  1793.  David  Coffin,  Ebenezer  Stone,  owners;  Eben- 
ezer Stone,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  28,  1795;  altered  to  a bgtne. 
David  Coffin,  Ebenezer  Stone,  owners;  Ebenezer  Stone, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  106  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1785;  length, 
68  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  3 in.  Reg. 
Jan.  16,  1790.  William  P.  Johnson,  Phillip  Johnson,  own- 
ers; Ebenezer  Choat,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  4,  1796;  137  tons. 
William  Pierce  Johnson,  owner;  Eleazer  Johnson,  master. 
Reg.  July  21,  1800.  Charles  Cornelius  Raboteau,  owner; 
Jonathan  Young,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  31,  1801.  David  Coffin, 
owner  ; William  Chase,  master. 
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Sally,  sloop,  42  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786;  length, 
49  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  3 in.  Eeg.  Nov.  7, 
1789.  John  Edwards  of  Newburyport,  Joseph  Edwards  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  owners;  John  Edwards,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  88  tons;  built  Newbury,  1790 ; length,  65  ft. ; 
breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  8 in.  Beg.  Apr.  16,  1792. 
Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Hezekiah  Goodhue,  master.  Beg. 
June  23,  1790.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Joseph  Stanwood, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  121  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1790;  length, 
65  ft.;  breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  10  ft.  6 in.  Beg.  Mar.  11, 

1794.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  John  Bogers,  master.  Beg. 
Mar.  18,  1796.  Moses  Brown,  William  Faris,  Ebenezer 
Stocker,  owners;  Jonathan  Young,  master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  97  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1791;  length, 
67  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  1 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Beg.  June 
18,  1791.  John  Pettingall,  Lenord  Smith,  owners;  John 
Holland,  master. 

Sally,  sloop,  67  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1792;  length,  60  ft. 
6 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in:  Beg.  Nov.  20, 

1792.  Joseph  Wadleigh,  Israel  Morrill,  Bobert  Morrill, 
Jonahan  Webster,  all  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Israel  Morrill, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  83  tons,  built  Amesbury,  1792;  length,  64  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  5 in.  Beg.  July  21, 
1792.  Thomas  Brown,  owner;  Edward  Goodrich,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  80  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1792;  length, 
61  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Beg. 
May  15,  1792.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Benjamin  Wyett, 
master.  Beg.  July  29,  1794.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  John 
Bagley,  master.  Beg.  Jan.  26,  1799.  James  Potter,  Ben- 
jamin Newman,  owners;  Benjamin  Newman,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  68  tons;  built  Kennebunk,  1793;  length,  60  ft. 
4 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  10  in.  Beg.  Feb.  5, 
1799.  William  Bussell,  Sewell  Toppan,  owners;  William 
Huse,  master.  Beg.  Oct.  16,  1799.  Abner  Wood,  owner; 
Valentine  Bagley,  master.  Beg.  Nov.  20,  1801;  100  tons. 
Abner  Wood,  owner;  William  Orne,  master.  Beg.  Feb.  20, 
1804.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  Josiah  Bartlett,  master.  Beg. 
Oct.  24,  1806.  Isaac  Edes,  owner;  Edward  Griffith,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  14  tons;  built  Pittston,  1793;  length,  33  ft. 
9 in. ; breadth,  10  ft.  3 in. ; depth,  4 ft.  9 in.  Eeg.  May  11, 

1795.  Charles  Bellamy  of  Pittston,  owner;  Charles  Bellamy, 
master. 
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Sally,  sell.,  86  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1794;  length,  68  ft. 
5 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in.  Reg.  Jan.  5, 
1801.  John  Pilsbury,  Samuel  French,  jr.,  Joseph  Brown, 
owners;  George  Nowell,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1795;  length,  68  ft. 
5 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Beg.  Dec.  11, 
1795.  Oliver  Osgood  of  Salisbury,  Charles  Webber  of  Vassal- 
borough,  owners;  Jacob  Osgood,  master.  Beg.  Aug.  4,  1796. 
Jacob  Osgood,  Oliver  Osgood,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners; 
Jacob  Osgood,  master.  Beg.  Nov.  21,  1799.  Jacob  Osgood, 
Oliver  Osgood,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Jacob  Osgood, 
master. 

Sally',  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1796;  length, 
61  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in.  Beg. 
Aug.  16,  1796.  Nathan  Poor,  William  Cook,  Zebedee  Cook, 
owners;  Ammi  Smith,  master.  Beg.  May  12,  1797,  Nathan 
Poor,  Zebedee  Cook,  William  Cook,  owners;  Nathan  Poor, 
master. 

Sally,  bgtne.,  101  tons;  built  Newbury,  1796;  length,  61 
ft. : breadth,  20  ft.  3 in. ; depth,  9 ft.  9 y2  in. ; figure  head, 
woman.  Beg.  Nov.  28,  1797.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Alex- 
ander Butherford,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1796;  length,  59  ft. 
7 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8y2  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Beg.  May  1, 
1797.  Charles  Goodrich,  Isaac  Whitaker  of  Amesbury,  own- 
ers; Anthony  Knap,  master.  Beg.  Aug.  31,  1797.  Charles 
Goodrich,  Isaac  Whittier  and  Joshua  Sergeant,  both  of  Ames- 
bury, owners;  John  D.  Farley,  master. 

Sally,  brig.,  147  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1796;  length,  72 
ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  10l/o  in.  Beg. 
Aug.  2,  1796.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Joshua  Atkins, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  86  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1797;  length,  68  ft. 
5 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in.  Beg.  June  17, 
1799.  William  Noyes,  Peter  Hardy  of  Deer  Isle,  owners; 
William  Stover,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1798;  length,  61  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  IS  ft.  2V2  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6 in.  Beg. 
Apr.  25,  1798.  Bobert  Haskell  of  Beverly,  owner;  Bobert 
Haskell,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  75  tons;  built  Pepperelboro,  1798;  length, 
60  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in.  Beg. 
June  12,  1801.  William  Huse,  Thomas  Cross,  owners;  Wil- 
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liam  Huse,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  12,  1804.  Thomas  Cross, 
owner;  Nathan  Fletcher,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  87  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1800;  length,  69 
ft;  breadth,  21  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  Beg.  Oct.  4,  1802. 
Pardon  Brockway,  John  Davenport,  Robert  Campbell,  own- 
ers; Robert  Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  14,  1803.  Paul 
Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  both  of  Newbury,  David  Lufkin, 
Samuel  Tenney,  John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  David  Lufkin,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  Mar.  28,  1804.  Paul  Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  both 
of  Newbury,  David  Lufkin,  Samuel  Tenney,  John  M.  Noyes, 
owners ; David  Lufkin,  master.  Reg.  August  30,  1804.  Paul 
Thurlo,  Amos  Knight,  both  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Tenney, 
John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  George  Disney,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  82  tons;  built  Danvers,  1800;  length,  62  ft. 
2 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  9 in.  Reg.  Mar. 
15,  1828.  Edmund  Kimball  of  Marblehead,  owner;  Philip 
Bridgeo,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  118  tons;  built  Nobleboro,  1800;  length,  74 
ft. ; breadth,  22  ft.  7%  in. ; depth,  8 ft.  3 in.  Reg.  Mar.  29, 

1803.  Joseph  Russell,  owner;  Christopher  Bassett,  master. 
Reg.  May  29,  1804.  Joseph  Russell,  owner;  Isaac  Adams, 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1806;  160  tons.  Joseph  Russell, 
William  Picket,  owners;  Eliphalet  Chase,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  161  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1800;  length,  75 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1 in.  Reg.  Jan. 
20,  1801.  Abraham  Wheelwright,  Ebenezer  Wheelwright  of 
Newbury,  George  Connell,  owners;  George  Connell,  master. 

Sally,  ship,  220  tons;  built  Newbury,  1803;  length,  83 
ft.  4 in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  8y2  in. ; depth,  12  ft.  4%  in.  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  July  12,  1803.  Joseph  Sevier,  George 
Connell,  owners;  George  Connell,  master.  Reg.  May  28, 

1804.  George  Connell,  Joseph  Seveir,  owners;  Moses  Wells, 
master. 

Sally,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Buckston,  1803;  length,  70  ft. 
4 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  5 in.  Reg.  Nov.  14, 
1803.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Alexander  Rutherford,  master. 
Reg.  April  4,  1804.  Moses  Brown,  owner  ; Alexander  Ruth- 
erford, master.  Reg.  Aug.  31,  1804;  altered  to  a sch.  Moses 
Brown,  owner;  Joseph  Tyler,  master.  Reg.  July  6,  1809. 
Nathaniel  Fletcher,  Stephen  Holland,  Moses  Goodrich,  own- 
ers; William  Williams,  master.  Reg.  May  28,  1810.  Stephen 
Holland,  Nathaniel  Fletcher,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  owners;  Eli- 
phalet Woodbury,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  16,  1810.  Joseph 
Brown,  Nathaniel  Marsh,  William  Eaton,  Daniel  Stevens, 
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owners;  Samuel  Flanders,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  20,  1815. 
Moses  Brown,  owner;  William  Eaton,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  22, 
1818.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Christopher  Bassett,  master. 
Reg.  Mar.  29,  1819.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  Frothingham,  owners;  Benjamin  Barber,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  26,  1819.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  Frothingham,  owners;  Edward  Kelley,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  121  tons;  built  Trenton,  1805;  length,  63 
ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  8 ft.  4 in.  Reg.  July  24,  1809. 
Moses  Hale,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  David  Patch,  Charles  Hodge, 
owners;  David  Patch,  master.  Reg.  May  10,  1811;  altered 
to  a bgtne.  John  Davenport,  owner;  William  Hirst,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  183  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1810;  length,  77 
ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9 in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Aug.  2,  1810.  Amos  Toppan,  Offin 
Boardman,  both  of  Newbury,  James  Lock,  owners;  William 
Graves,  master. 

Sally,  brig,  263  tons;  built  Newbury,  1814;  length,  93 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  7%  in.; 
figure  head,  woman.  Reg.  Dec.  12,  1814.  Joshua  Ellis  of 
Boston,  owner;  Jeremiah  Mayo,  master. 

Sally,  sch.,  38  tons;  built  Wells,  Me.,  1821;  length,  48  ft. 
i/2  in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  6 in.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Feb.  15,  1826.  Samuel  Brookings,  jr.,  of  Newbury, 
Charles  Rowe,  Jabez  Rowe,  jr.,  Francis  Rowe  of  Gloucester, 
owners;  Samuel  Brookings,  jr.,  master. 

Sally  Ann,  brig,  182  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1806;  length, 
78  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  2%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  7%  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  22,  1806.  Abner  Wood,  William  Nichols,  owners; 
William  Nichols,  master. 

Sally  Brown,  brig,  426  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1865. 
Reg.,  1865.  N.  F.  Mathews,  Portsmouth,  owner. 

Salmon,  sch.,  62  tons;  built  Phipsburgh,  Me.,  1818; 
length,  54  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  8 in. 
Reg.  June  13,  1821.  John  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Colby,  Joseph 
L.  Colby,  jr.,  both  of  Newbury,  owners;' Joseph  L.  Colby,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1823.  John  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Colby, 
Joseph  L.  Colby,  jr.,  William  Hunt,  all  of  Newbury,  owners; 
William  Hunt,  master. 

Salus,  ship,  291  tons;  built  Newbury,  1810;  length,  97 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.;  depth,  13  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  27,  1811. 
Jacob  Little  of  Newbury,  Joseph  Balch  of  Boston,  owners; 
Reuben  Fisher,  master. 
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Samaritan,  brig,  177  tons;  “captured  in  war  by  IJ.  S. 
Aug.  21,  1812;  condemned  as  prize,  Oct.  14,  1812”;  length, 
78  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5^4  in- 
Reg.  Mar.  1,  1823.  Nathaniel  Jackson  of  Newbury,  owner; 
Isaac  Brown,  master. 

Samuel,  sch.,  88  tons;  built  Newbury,  1801;  length,  63 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  % in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Reg.  Sept. 
11,  1801.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Joseph  I.  Knap,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  29,  1802.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  John  Roberts, 
master.  Reg.  July  14,  1809.  Samuel  Coffin,  owner;  Benja- 
min Glaizer,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  11,  1806.  Samuel  Coffin, 
owner;  James  Adams,  master. 

Sapphire,  ship,  1204  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1864; 
length,  194  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  36  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  18  ft.  2% 
in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  July  25,  1864.  James  R.  Tibbetts  of 
Boston,  D.  B.  Jewett,  G.  C.  Trufant,  John  C.  Potter  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Currier,  jr.,  owners;  William  B.  Hatch,  master. 

Saracen,  ship,  397  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1828;  length, 
121  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  8%  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  4%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  22,  1828.  Otis  Everett,  Otis  Everett, 
jr.,  Henry  Curtis,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  Edward  Hammond, 
master. 

Sarah,  brig,  104  tons;  built  Freeport,  1797;  length,  70 
ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  2 in.  Reg.  Dec. 
15,  1798.  Josiah  Little  of  Newbury,  owner;  Stephen  White- 
house,  master.  Reg.  May  2,  1799.  Jacob  Little,  Josiah 
Little,  both  of  Newbury,  owners;  Stephen  Whitehouse,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  Mar.  9,  1801.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Wilkes  Wright, 
Jacob  Little,  Orlando  B.  Morrill,  both  of  Newbury,  Robert 
Poster  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Wilkes  Wright,  master.  Reg. 
July  22,  1801.  Leonard  Smith,  owner  ; Harry  Parsons,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  May  4,  1802.  Edward  Wingate,  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
Robert  Poster,  owners;  Edmund  Wingate,  master.  Reg.  Oct. 
13,  1802.  Robert  Foster,  owner;  Joseph  Stover,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  14,  1803.  Robert  Foster,  Stephen  Bartlett,  owners; 
Joseph  Stover,  master. 

Sakapi,  ship,  195  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1790;  length, 
80  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9 in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  April  22,  1790.  Benjamin  Joy,  John 
Joy,  jr.,  Joseph  Coffin  Jones,  Joseph  Russel,  jr.,  all  of  Bos- 
ton, owners;  Caleb  Gardner,  master. 

Sarah,  sch.,  63  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1820;  length,  58 
ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  1%  in.  Reg. 
Nov.  8,  1820.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
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Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Charles  Davenport,  master.  Reg. 
Nov.  22,  1822.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Theophilus  Poor,  master.  Reg. 
Dec.  30,  1823.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Joseph  Edwards,  owners;  Stephen  C.  Parsons,  master.  Reg. 
Feb.  18,  1825.  John  Davenport,  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton 
Falls,  owners;  John  Wade,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  15,  1828. 
Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  II.,  James  Pike  of 
Salisbury,  owners  ; John  Pike  Brown,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
15,  1834.  Bailey  Chase,  owner;  Bailey  Chase,  master.  Reg. 
June  6,  1834.  Lowell  Brown  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
owner;  Daniel  Walton,  master. 

Sarah,  seh.,  47  tons;  built  Hampton,  N.  H.,  1823;  length, 
53  ft. ; breadth,  15  ft.  5%  in. ; depth,  6 ft.  7 y2  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  4,  1823.  John  Lovering,  jr.,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  own- 
er; Joseph  Guest,  master. 

Sarah,  sharp  stern  steamboat,  60  tons;  built  Wilmington, 
Del.,  1847;  length,  131  ft.;  breadth,  10  5/10  ft.;  depth, 
4 4/10  ft,  Reg.  Sept.  25,  1849.  James  D.  Farwell,  George 
R.  Sampson,  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  James 
D.  Farwell,  master. 

Sarah,  barque,  496  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1863; 
length,  134  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  3 y2  in.;  depth,  14  ft. 
ll/2  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  21,  1863.  Lewis  L.  Condry, 
John  Porter,  owners;  Henry  W.  Perry,  master.  Reg.  Jan. 
26,  1863.  Joseph  Welsford,  New  York  City,  owner;  H.  W. 
Perry,  master. 

Sarah  Atkins,  pink  stern  sch.,  46  tons;  built  Newbury- 
port, 1825;  length,  51  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  % in.;  depth, 
6 ft.  10  in.  Reg.  Feb.  24,  1826.  Joshua  W.  Kenney,  Joseph 
D.  Pillow,  both  of  Portsmouth,  owners;  John  Card,  master. 

Sarah  Chase,  ship,  568  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1860; 
length,  138  ft.;  breadth,  30  ft.;  depth,  15  ft.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Aug.  4,  1860.  Albert  Currier,  Richard  Plumer,  Benja- 
min Davis,  jr.,  John  Y.  Page,  Enoch  M.  Read,  Atkinson 
Stanwood,  Ezekiel  Evans,  Jonathan  Kenniston,  S.  C.  Noyes 
and  Hayden  Brown,  both  of  West  Newbury,  owners;  Ezekiel 
Evans,  master. 

Sarah  E.  Fabens,  sch.,  155  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1864;  length,  89  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  8 
ft.  1 in. ; billet  head.  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1864.  Benjamin  Davis, 
jr.,  E.  M.  Reed,  A.  F.  Smith,  H.  P.  Toppan,  A.  W.  Mooney, 
A.  W.  Stevens,  John  T.  Page,  J.  Devereux,  P.  N.  Richard- 
son, R.  Plumer,  J.  R.  Plumer,  owners;  J.  Devereux,  master. 
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Sarah  Jane,  sch.,  53  tons ; built  Amesbury,  1847 ; length, 
54  ft.  9 in. ; breadth,  16  ft.  8 in. ; depth,  6 ft.  9 in. ; billet 
head.  Eeg.  July  7,  1849.  William  Sanborn  of  Seabrook, 
N.  H.,  Joseph  L.  Goodwin  of  Newbury,  Isaac  H.  Boardman, 
owners;  William  P.  Godfrey,  master. 

Sarah  Jane,  sch.,  64  tons  ; built  Amesbury,  1847;  length, 
64  ft.  9 in. ; breadth,  16  ft.  8 in. ; depth,  6 ft.  9 in. ; billet 
head.  Eeg.  June  20,  1863.  Charles  H.  Lougee  of  Medford, 
owner;  Charles  Herbert,  master. 

Sarah  Newman,  ship,  899  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1857; 
length,  168  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  34  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.;  figure 
head,  eagle.  Eeg.  May  8,  1857.  Charles  Wills,  owner;  A.  D. 
Cobb,  master. 

Sarah  Woodbridge,  sch.,  221  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1857;  length,  98  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  9 ft. 
7 in.;  billet  head.  Eeg.  Sept.  10,  1857.  Oliver  P.  Bicker 
of  Salem,  owner;  Hatsel  Higgins,  master. 

Sarah  and  Hope,  sch.,  93  tons;  built  Hampden,  Me., 
1851:  length,  71  ft.  1%  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5%  in.;  depth, 
7 ft.  3%  in. ; billet  heafi.  Eeg.  Nov.  20,  1852.  William  B. 
Deane  of  Frankfort,  Me.,  Isaac  H.  Boardman,  owners; 
Thomas  Bayley,  master. 

Saratoga,  ship,  309  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1808;  length, 
97  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  111/2  in*;  depth,  13  ft.  5%  in.; 
figure  head,  man.  Eeg.  Oct.  12,  1808.  Eleazer  Johnson  and 
Benjamin  Merrill,  Ezekiel  Morrill  of  Salisbury,  owners; 
George  Warner,  master. 

Scargo,  ship,  578  tons;  built  Newbury,  1849;  length,  143 
ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  29  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  14  ft.  9*4  in.;  billet 
head.  Eeg.  Oct.  9,  1849.  Daniel  Crowell,  William  Howes, 
Levi  Howes,  Prince  S.  Crowell,  Christopher  Hall,  all  of  Den- 
nis, Benjamin  Freeman,  John  Freeman,  both  of  Brewster, 
Loring  & Winchester  of  Boston,  owners;  Levi  Howes,  master. 

Schamyl,  barque,  416  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1861; 
length,  129  ft. ; breadth,  28  ft.  3 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  6 in. 
Eeg.  June  8,  1861.  Elijah  Crosby  of  Chatham,  owner; 
Elijah  Crosby,  master.  Eeg.  June  10,  1861.  Elijah  Crosby 
of  Chatham,  J.  and  J.  E.  Keniston,  Eobert  McConnell, 
Archer  Plummer,  David  T.  Woodwell,  Moses  H.  Fowler, 
Otis  Delano,  Charles  H.  Currier,  John  S.  Gilmore,  John 
Currier,  3rd,  and  George  E.  Currier,  True  Choate  and  Eze- 
kiel Choate,  all  of  Newburyport,  George  Matthews,  Joseph 
Sargent,  William  B.  Byrns,  Ambrose  B.  Simmons,  Elijah 
H.  Bagnall  and  Samuel  Loud,  Samuel  Aspinwall,  Elisha  H. 
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Ryder,  Robert  Kesher,  all  of  Boston ; Stephen  Smith,  Stephen 
Browne,  Richard  Taylor,  George  Taylor,  Elijah  Harding, 
James  A.  Stetson,  Solomon  Inshaw,  Jonathan  Eldredge, 
Ephriam  Smith,  Ephriam  Taylor,  Alexander  Nickerson,  Den- 
nis R.  Small,  all  of  Chatham,  Luther  A.  Robey  of  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  owners;  Elijah  Crosby,  master. 

Science,  ship,  388  tons;  built  Newbury,  1827;  length, 
112  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  27  ft.  9y2  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  10%  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1827.  Ebenezer  Stone,  Jonathan 
Gage,  William  Balch,  Moses  Goodrich,  owners;  Moses  Good- 
rich, master.  Reg.  Dec.  20,  1830.  Ebenezer  Stone,  Richard 
Stone,  William  Balch,  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  owners;  Isaac 
T.  Coffin,  master. 

Scio,  sch.,  134  tons;  built  Sedgewick,  Me.,  1824;  length, 
80  ft.  8 in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  1 in. ; depth,  8 ft.  1 in.  Reg. 
Nov.  12,  1827.  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  William  Stone,  owners; 
John  P.  Clark,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  23,  1829.  Nathaniel 
Noyes,  jr.,  William  Stone,  owners;  John  P.  Clark,  master. 
Reg.  Sept.  1,  1832.  Daniel  Granger,  George  T.  Granger, 
owners;  William  A.  Cheney,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  1,  1835. 
Joseph  B.  Hervey,  Rufus  Baston,  George  Donnell,  jr.,  of 
Newbury,  owners;  Rufus  Baston,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  sch.,  98  tons;  built  Scarborough,  1785; 
length,  58  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  10  in. 
Reg.  Jan.  13,  1796.  Amos  Noyes,  Jonathan  Sticknev,  jr., 
Samuel  Brown,  owners;  William  Marshall,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  sch.,  73  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1786;  length, 
65  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  Reg.  Nov.  6, 
1799.  Ebenezer  Farley,  Samuel  Swett,  both  of  Boston,  own- 
ers; Daniel  Farley,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1800.  Daniel  Far- 
ley, owner  ; Daniel  Farley,  master.  Reg.  June  15,  1801. 
David  Coffin,  owner  ; Joseph  Farley,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  21, 
1801.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  Jonathan  Parsons,  owners;  Chris- 
topher Bassett,  master. 

Sea  Flower,  brig,  117  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1799; 
length,  69  ft.  2 in. ; breadth,  20  ft.  7 y2  in. ; depth,  9 ft.  6 in. ; 
figure  head,  horse.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1799.  Benjamin  Pierce, 
owner;  Benjamin  Pierce,  master. 

Sea  Island,  brig,  212  tons ; built  Bath,  Me.,  1823 ; length, 
82  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  5 in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Sept.  14,  1840.  Philip  Coombs,  owner;  Nehe- 
miah  A.  Bray,  master. 

Sea  Rover,  sch.,  45  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1852; 
length,  52  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  6 ft.;  billet 
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head.  Reg.  Dec.  30,  1863.  William  H.  Lloyd  of  Boston, 
owner;  William  H.  Lloyd,  master. 

Sea  Serpent,  sell.,  64  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1818; 
length,  63  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8 y2  in.;  depth,  6 ft.  10 y2 
in.  Reg.  Mar.  21,  1818.  Thomas  Seward,  Luther  Parker, 
John  Griggs,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  Thomas  Seward,  master. 
Reg.  Jan.  17,  1823.  Thomas  Buntin,  owner;  Joseph  Stan- 
wood,  jr.,  master. 

Sewell,  brig,  220  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1809;  length, 
87  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.  Reg.  Jan.  3,  1810. 
Eleazer  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  both  of  Newbury,  owners; 
Joseph  Johnson,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  23,  1815;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  Ebenezer  Hale  of  Newbury,  Stephen  Frothingham, 
Thomas  Hale  of  Newbury,  Thomas  Buntin,  owners;  Thomas 
Buntin,  master.  Reg.  July  9,  1817.  Isaac  Stone,  owner; 
Isaac  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1819.  David  Stickney, 
owner;  Isaac  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  20,  1821.  Isaac 
Stone,  owner;  Isaac  Stone,  master. 

Shakespeare,  bgtne.,  286  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1811; 
length,  93  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  13  ft.  3 in. 
Reg.  Oct.  15,  1811.  Edward  Rand,  Isaac  Rand,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  Joseph  S.  Pike,  owners;  Isaac  Rand,  master. 

Shawmut,  brig,  205  tons;  built  Newbury,  1837;  length, 
90  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3 in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Eeb.  10,  1838.  Glover  Broughton,  Nicholson 
Broughton,  both  of  Marblehead,  David  Watts  Barnes,  Seth 
H.  Barnes,  both  of  Boston,  George  W.  Donnell  of  Newbury, 
Amos  Pettingell,  owners;  Glover  Broughton,  master. 

Ship  Carpenter,  ship,  235  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1801; 
length,  86  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  % in.;  depth,  12  ft. 
6^4  inG  figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Nov.  17,  1801.  Paul  Simp- 
son, Daniel  Webster,  jr.,  Robert  Morrill,  both  of  Salisbury, 
David  Lowell  of  Amesbury,  Daniel  Webster  of  Salisbury, 
Willabee  Hoyt  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Paul  Simpson,  master. 
Reg.  May  18,  1804.  Paul  Simpson  of  Newburyport,  Daniel 
Webster,  Daniel  Webster,  jr.,  Robert  Morrill,  all  of  Salis- 
bury, Willabe  Hoyt,  David  Lowell,  both  of  Amesbury,  own- 
ers; James  Meyer,  master. 

Shylock,  ship,  277  tons;  built  Newbury,  1S24;  length,  98 
ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  25  ft.  2%  in. ; depth,  12  ft.  7%  in. ; billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1824.  Winthrop  Sargent,  William 
Babson,  jr.,  Elias  Davison,  all  of  Gloucester,  owners;  Elias 
Davison,  master. 

Signal,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1840;  length,  72 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.;  billet  head. 
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Eeg.  Nov.  24,  1840.  Eobert  Fowler,  Joseph  Young,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Joseph  Young,  master.  Eeg.  June  29, 
1842.  Eobert  Fowler  of  Salisbury,  Samuel  Walton,  owners; 
Samuel  Walton,  master. 

Signal,  sch.,  74  tons;  built  Essex,  1841,  length,  63  ft.  2 
in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  8 in.;  billet  head.  Eeg. 
Mar.  18,  1848.  Valentine  Pease,  John  H.  Pease,  both  of 
Edgarton,  owners;  Valentine  Pease,  master. 

Signal,  bark,  375  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1868.  Eeg., 
1868.  Sumner,  Swasey  & Currier,  owner. 

Silver  Grey,  ship,  266  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1810; 
length,  92  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  25  ft.  7^  in.;  depth,  12  ft. 
9%  in.  Eeg.  June  14,  1810.  Thomas  Nye;  Joseph  A.  Bay- 
ley,  Humphry  Hathaway,  John  Howland,  all  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Abraham  Barker,  Stephen  Hathaway,  George  S.  Hath- 
away, both  of  New  York,  owners;  Joseph  A.  Bayley,  master. 

Smith  Tuttle,  brig,  125  tons;  built  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1839;  length,  81  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft. 
9 % in.;  billet  head.  Eeg.  Nov.  11,  1846.  Henry  L.  B. 
Johnson,  William  Cushing,  Avery  Sylvester,  owners;  Avery 
Sylvester,  master. 

Sonora,  ship,  707  tons  ; built  Newburyport,  1854;  length, 
150  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  32  ft.;  depth,  16  ft.;  billet  head.  Eeg. 
Mar.  3,  1854.  William  Pritchard,  John  N.  Cushing,  Henry 
Johnson,  William  Cushing,  Nicholas  Johnson,  Thomas 
Pritchard,  jr.,  owners;  Thomas  Pritchard,  jr.,  master. 

Sophia,  bgtne.,  92  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1799;  length, 
62  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  9 ft.  2 in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Eeg.  July  25,  1799.  Leonard  Smith,  owner; 
Thomas  Smith,  master. 

Sophia  Ann,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1803;  length, 
69  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  3 in.  Eeg. 
Sept.  6,  1803.  James  Horton,  owner  ; Charles  Friend,  mas- 
ter. Eeg.  Jan.  30,  1804.  James  Horton,  owner;  James 
Dennis,  mastei'.  Eeg.  Oct.  28,  1805.  James  Horton,  owner; 
James  Dennis,  master.  Eeg.  Oct.  17,  1806.  James  Horton, 
owner;  Salem  Woodward,  master.  Eeg.  Dec.  10,  1807. 
James  Horton,  owner;  John  Griffin,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  13, 
1809.  James  Horton,  owner;  Joshua  Saunders,  master. 
Eeg.  Mar.  14,  1810.  Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  John 
Woodbury,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  20,  1811.  Benjamin  New- 
man, owner;  Joseph  Stover,  master.  Eeg.  Mar.  23,  1812. 
Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  Joseph  Eeed,  master.  Eeg.  Mar. 
10,  1815.  Benjamin  Newman,  owner;  Joseph  Curtis,  master. 
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Sophila,  brig,  180  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length, 
78  ft.  10  in. ;'  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6 in.  Eeg.  Apr. 
12,  1809.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  John  Peabody,  Edward  S. 
Band,  owners;  Nathaniel  Stanwood,  master. 

Southerner,  sch.,  140  tons;  built  Brookhaven,  N.  Y., 
1839;  length,  85  ft.;  breadth,  24  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.; 
billet  head.  Eeg.  July  28,  1843.  George  C.  Gibbs  of  Eoch- 
ester,  Hamilton  D.  Conklin,  Lewis  Hulze,  Jacob  Conklin, 
all  of  Brookhaven,  N.  Y.,  owners,  George  C.  Gibbs,  master. 

Spartan,  sch.,  50  tons;  built  Eowley,  1819;  length,  51 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  5 in.  Eeg.  Aug. 
21,  1819.  Nathan  Hobson  of  Eowley,  William  Huse,  William 
Carrick,  owners;  William  Carrick,  master.  Eeg.  Apr.  2, 
1825.  William  Giles  of  Gloucester,  Amos  Fife,  Charles  A. 
Brown,  John  Thomas  of  Boston,  owners;  William  Giles, 
master. 

Spartan,  ship,  425  tons;  built  Newbury,  1834;  length, 
127  ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  13  ft.  5%  in-; 
billet  head.  Eeg.  Nov.  6,  1834.  Thomas  Buntin,  Joseph 
B.  Hervey,  both  of  Newburyport,  Charles  Buntin,  owners; 
Thomas  Buntin,  master. 

S.  P.  Brown,  brig,  181  tons;  built  Orland,  Me.,  1850; 
length,  94  ft. ; breadth,  24  ft.  6 in. ; depth,  8 ft.  10%  in. 
billet  head.  Eeg.  Jan.  22,  1851.  Isaac  Lampher,  William 
McGilvery,  both  of  Searsport,  Me.,  Thomas  G.  Saunders, 
Samuel  P.  Brown,  William  Wilson,  Thaddeus  Saunders, 
Samuel  Dunham,  Joseph  Partridge,  all  of  Orland,  Me.,  own- 
ers, Isaac  Lampher,  master. 

Speculation,  pink  stern  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, 1814;  length,  52  ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  15  ft.;  depth,  7 
ft.  1%  in.  Eeg.  Apr.  30,  1817.  James  Eichardson  of  New- 
bury, owner;  Samuel  Smith,  master.  Eeg.  Dec.  17,  1819. 
James  Eichardson  of  Newbury,  owner:  James  Bowell,  master. 

Speedwell,  bgtne.,  100  tons : built  Newbury,  1785  ; length, 
69  ft.  5 in. ; breadth,  22  ft. ; depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Eeg.  Dec. 
29,  1789.  Samuel  Batchelder,  owner;  Edmund  Kimball, 
master.  Eeg.  July  23,  1791;  142  tons.  Samuel  Batchelder, 
owner;  William  Mbody  Follansbee,  master. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  58  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1788;  length, 
59  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  17  ft.  5 in. ; depth,  6 ft.  7 in.  Eeg. 
June  9,  1792.  Samuel  Bavley,  John  O’Brian,  Eichard  Pike, 
owners;  Joseph  O’Brian,  master.  Eeg.  Aug.  9,  1794.  Abner 
Wood,  William  Boardman,  Edmund  Kimball,  Enoch  Wood 
of  Loudon,  N.  H.,  owners;  Mayo  Gerrish,  master.  Eeg.  Aug. 
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6,  1795.  Abner  Wood,  Edward  Kimball,  Enoch  Wood  of 
Loudon,  N.  H.,  owners;  Henry  Stover,  master.  Reg.  July 
8,  1797.  Jonathan  Gage,  John  Balch,  owners;  Abel  Stan- 
wood,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  29,  1799.  Jonathan  Gage,  John 
Balch,  owners;  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  4, 
1800.  John  Balch,  owner;  Jeremiah  Blanchard,  master. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  102  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1801;  length, 
72  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  7 in.  Reg. 
Apr.  13,  1803.  David  Coffin.  Duncan  Nellidge,  George  C. 
Horton,  owners;  Duncan  Nellidge,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  18, 
1804.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Duncan  Nilage,  master.  Reg. 
May  4,  1804.  Amos  Knight,  Mayo  Gerrish,  Paul  Thurlo, 
all  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Tenney,  owners;  Mayo  Gerrish, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  2,  1805.  Amos  Knight  of  Newbury, 
John  M.  Noyes,  Samuel  Tenney,  owners  ; Robert  H.  Knap, 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  7,  1807.  Samuel  Tenney,  John  M. 
Noyes,  Moses  Knight,  Amos  Knight  of  Newbury,  owners; 
John  Babbage,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  2,  1808.  Samuel  Ten- 
ney, John  M.  Noyes,  owners;  Edward  Wingate,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  15,  1809.  Paul  Thurlo  of  Newbury,  Samuel  Ten- 
ney, John  M.  Noyes,  Matthew  P.  Dole,  Nath[anie]l  Knap, 
jr.,  owners  ; Matthew  P.  Dole,  master.  Reg.  May  26,  1810. 
John  Pearson,  Matthew  P.  Dole,  owners;  John  Dent,  master. 

Spring  Bird,  sch.,  115  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length, 
62  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  1 in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  10,  1820.  Nicholas  Tucker,  William  Tucker, 
both  of  Marblehead,  owners;  Nicholas  Tucker,  master.  Reg. 
May  15,  1832.  William  Ashby,  sr.,  of  Salem,  William  Ashby, 
jr.,  Jesse  Burnham,  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  Henry  Metcalf, 
owners;  Jesse  Burnham,  master. 

Spring  Bird,  sch.,  67  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1812;  length, 
61  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11%  in. 
Reg.  Dec.  19,  1812.  David  Currier,  John  Eluntington,  both 
of  Amesbury,  owners;  James  Rowell,  master. 

Spy,  snow,  158  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1801;  length,  73 
ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5%  in.;  figure 
head,  man.  Reg.  June  20,  1801.  Joseph  Hoyt  of  Ames- 
bury, owner;  Samuel  Fowler,  master. 

Spy,  sch.,  69  tons  ; built  Barnstable,  1839;  length,  60  ft. 
2 in. ; breadth,  20  ft.  2 in. ; depth,  6 ft.  10  in. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  May  9,  1859.  Thomas  Thompson,  owner;  Thomas 
Thompson,  master.  Reg.  May  2,  1860.  Thomas  Thompson, 
owner;  Thomas  Thompson,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  10,  1860. 
Thomas  Thompson,  owner;  Thomas  Thompson,  master. 
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Star,  brig,  156  tons;  built  Newbury,  1801;  length,  73  ft. 
11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  % in.  Keg. 
May  22,  1801.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  owner;  Jacob  Greenleaf, 
master.  Reg.  Jan.  30,  1804.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  owner;  Eben- 
ezer  Hoyt,  master. 

Star  of  Peace,  ship,  941  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1858; 
length,  167  ft.;  breadth,  35  ft.;  depth,  17  ft.  6 in.;  figure 
head,  eagle.  Keg.  Aug.  24,  1858.  Charles  Hill,  Charles  Q. 
Hill,  both  of  Boston,  William  Lambert  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Moses  Davenport,  John  Currier,  jr.,  owners;  C.  B.  Stevens, 
master. 

Start,  bgtne.,  173  tons;  built  Newbury,  1811;  length,  75 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  8 in.  Reg. 
July  8,  1811.  Jeremiah  Young,  William  Eaton,  Paul  Tit- 
comb,  owners;  Jeremiah  Young,  master. 

Stentor,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1809;  length,  68 
ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Reg.  Oct.  3,  1809. 
David  Coffin,  owner;  John  T.  Ross,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  17, 
1812.  John  Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  Daniel  Eaton,  owners; 
Eliphalet  Woodbury,  master. 

Sterling,  brig,  148  tons;  built  Nobleboro,  Me.,  1843; 
length,  85  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2 y2  in.;  depth,  8 ft. 
614  in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  June  3,  1848.  George  Merrill  of 
Boston,  Joseph  S.  Pike  of  Salisbury,  Charles  French,  Jacob 
Horton,  owners;  Moses  Pike,  master. 

Stork,  sloop,  91  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786;  length, 
67  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  21  ft. ; depth,  7 ft.  7 in.  Reg.  Dec.  24, 
1789.  William  Coombs,  John  Coombs,  owners;  Joseph 

Goodhue,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  16,  1790;  altered  to  a bgtne.; 
176  tons.  William  Coombs,  owner;  Thomas  Adams,  master. 
Reg.  July  26,  1791.  William  Coombs,  Ebenezer  Wheel- 
wright, owners;  Ebenezer  Wheelwright,  master. 

Stork,  sch.,  70  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1793;  length, 
60  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  2 in.  Reg.  Apr. 
25,  1793.  Abel  Greenleaf,  Ebenezer  Perkins,  owners;  John 
Edwards,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  7,  1795.  Abel  Greenleaf,  Eben- 
ezer Perkins,  owners;  John  Edwards,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  23, 
1798.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  William  Bartlet,  master. 

Reg.  June  21,  1799.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Wilkes  Wright, 
master.  Reg.  Jan.  13,  1807.  John  D.  Furber,  Ebenezer 
Dole,  owners;  Robert  Campbell,  master. 

Strabo,  barque,  420  tons;  built  Newbury,  1839;  length, 
128  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  13  ft.  4 in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Dec.  21,  1839.  Josiah  Thing,  jr.  of  Newbury, 
Henry  Shoof,  owners;  Henry  Shoof,  master. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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■ The  History  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  By  Thomas  Hutchinson.  Edited  from 
the  Author’s  Own  Copies  of  Volumes  1 and  2,  and  His 
Manuscript  of  Volume  3,  with  a Memoir  and  Additional 
Notes  by  Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo.  3 vols,  with  index, 
1936,  467  -f-  391  -j-  453  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  boxed.  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts : Harvard  University  Press.  Price 
$15.00,  set. 

John  Fiske  called  Thomas  Hutchinson  the  first  great 
American  historian.  In  recent  years  a growing  number  of 
scholars  and  students  have  come  to  realize  the  extraordinary 
worth  of  his  history.  The  first  two  volumes  were  published 
in  the  1760’s,  and  three  editions  were  brought  out  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  third  volume,  which  covers  the 
period  1749-1774,  appeared  posthumously  in  1828,  edited  by 
his  grandson,  John  Hutchinson.  The  present  edition  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Massachusetts  colonial  history. 
Hutchinson’s  own  corrections  and  annotations  never  have 
been  printed  previously.  In  addition,  Mr.  Mayo  supplies 
valuable  biographical  sketches  of  a great  many  of  the  minor 
figures  in  the  original  work,  and  identifies  more  than  a 
few.  Thus,  not  only  has  a valuable  historical  work  been 
reprinted,  but  the  footnotes  which  Mr.  Mayo  has  supplied, 
give  a realistic  picture  of  the  times  in  which  Hutchinson 
lived  and  of  which  he  wrote.  Libraries  which  do  not  possess 
the  original  set  should  certainly  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  edition,  and  those  libraries  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  had  the  old  editions  will  need  the  new  material  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Mayo’s  work. 

Noah  Webster,  Schoolmaster  to  America.  By  Harry 
E.  Warfel.  1936.  460  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

Several  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Warfel,  who  is  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  gathering  mate- 
rial for  a history  of  nationalism  in  America,  he  discovered 
that  there  never  had  been  written  a critical  study  of  Noah 
Webster,  who  was  the  most  militant  nationalist  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  This  book  is  the  result  of  an  incal- 
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culable  amount  of  research  among  papers  in  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  great  dictionary  maker,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  localities  where  Webster  lived  during  his  eighty -five 
years.  Those  who  know  Webster  only  as  the  author  of  dic- 
tionaries and  text-books  have  much  to  learn  by  a perusal  of 
this  volume.  From  1783  to  1843  the  nation  was  his  school- 
room ; he  taught  language,  education,  politics,  economics, 
public  health  and  religion.  He  was  the  first  to  demand  an 
American  language  and  an  American  system  of  education, 
and  he  raised  his  voice  and  used  his  pen  in  vociferous  advo- 
cacy of  these  principles.  He  was  jeered,  insulted  and  mis- 
represented, but  he  stuck  to  his  guns.  The  Salem  Gazette 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  New  England  to  print  Webster’s 
essay  upholding  Abbe  Raynal’s  History  of  the  Revolution 
as  against  Paine’s  rebuttal.  Timothy  Pickering,  when  Quar- 
termaster General  in  1783,  and  wishing  for  a spelling  book 
for  his  son,  sent  for  a copy  of  Webster’s  new  work,  sat  up 
all  night  reading  it,  and  paid  this  tribute  to  Webster,  whom 
he  did  not  know  at  the  time : “The  author  is  ingenious  and 
writes  from  his  own  experiences  as  well  as  the  best  authori- 
ties ; and  the  time  will  come  when  no  authority,  as  an  English 
grammarian,  will  be  superior  to  his  own.  It  is  the  very 
thing  I have  wished  for.”  Whittier,  seeking  a simile,  called 
all  nature  as  familiar  as  ‘‘Webster’s  Spelling  book.”  No 
other  book,  except  the  Bible,  played  so  unifying  a part  in 
American  culture.  Webster’s  edition  of  the  “Primer”  was 
seen  through  the  press  in  Philadelphia  by  Timothy  Pickering 
in  1786,  and  in  beginning  a series  of  lectures  on  language 
in  the  large  cities  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Pickering,  “for,”  he 
wrote  that  “as  a youth,  as  well  as  a Yankee,  I shall  need  the 
countenance  of  gentlemen  of  your  established  character.” 
In  Maryland  he  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  English  of  the 
English,  but  he  expected  two  circumstances  there  to  operate 
against  him:  “I  am  not  a foreigner;  I am  a New  England- 
man.”  Webster’s  egotism,  born  no  doubt  of  his  complete 
faith  in  his  mission,  enabled  him  to  withstand  all  criticism. 
In  1786,  he  lectured  in  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Boston,  as  well  as  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  His 
campaign  for  copyright  legislation  brought  the  necessary 
law.  Webster  proposed  unemployment  insurance,  city  plan- 
ning, cleansing  of  city  streets,  improvement  of  penal  laws, 
investigation  of  diseases,  collection  of  statistics,  forest  con- 
servation, organization  of  charity  societies.  He  advocated 
the  government’s  purchase  and  freeing  of  slaves.  He  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  Amherst  College.  When  John  Pickering, 
the  philologist,  referred  to  Webster  disparagingly  as  a “thirsty 
reformer,”  the  latter  wrote:  “I  am  not  ignorant,  sir,  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  sphere  which  I now  occupy.  Secluded,  in 
a great  measure  from  the  world,  with  small  means  and  no 
adventitious  aid  from  men  of  science;  with  little  patronage 
to  extend  my  influence  and  powerful  enmities  to  circumscribe 
it;  what  can  my  efforts  avail  in  attempting  to  counteract  a 
current  of  opinion?  Yet  I am  not  accustomed  to  despond- 
ence. I have  contributed  in  a small  degree  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  at  least  four  millions  of  the  rising  generation;  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a few  seeds  of  improve- 
ment, planted  by  my  hand,  may  germinate  and  grow  and 
ripen  into  valuable  fruit,  when  my  remains  shall  be  mingled 
with  the  dust.”  This  is  a book  of  absorbing  interest  from 
cover  to  cover. 

The  Poet  of  Craigie  House.  The  Story  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth Longfellow.  By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  1936. 
238  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Yew  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

A delightful  biography  by  a granddaughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  was  a classmate  of  Longfellow  and  a close 
friend  of  mature  years.  This  volume  will  be  interesting  to 
adults  as  well  as  young  people.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
man  as  well  as  the  poet,  his  boyhood  days,  his  happy  married 
life,  and  his  successful  literary  years.  Whittier  once  tried 
to  induce  Longfellow  to  run  for  Congress,  much  to  the 
latter’s  consternation.  The  suggestion  of  the  story  of 
“Evangeline”  by  Horace  Connolly  of  Salem  is  also  given  in 
full. 

Harpooner  : A Four- year  Voyage  on  the  Barque  Kath- 
leen, 1880-1884.  By  Robert  Ferguson.  Edited  by 
Leslie  Dalrymple  Stair.  1936.  316  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  Philadelphia : University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Price,  $2.50. 

A four-year  whaling  voyage  on  a Yew  Bedford  barque  fur- 
nished enough  thrilling  material  for  Robert  Ferguson’s  diary 
between  the  years  1880  and  1884.  Mr.  Stair,  upon  reading 
the  diary  recently,  discovered  in  it  such  an  exciting  narra- 
tive of  whaling  experiences,  and  thought  others  might  find  it 
not  only  fascinating  reading,  but  also  an  interesting  historical 
document,  and  edited  it.  The  result  is  Harpooner,  the  story 
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of  Ferguson’s  life  between  May,  1880,  and  May,  1884,  as 
“Harpooner  on  the  barque  Kathleen  ...  on  this  trip  he  com- 
manded the  barque  Daylight  from  St.  Helena  to  Boston  and 
returned  to  the  Kathleen  at  St.  Helena.”  The  book  is  filled 
with  information  about  whales  and  whaling,  with  a glossary 
of  terms  at  the  end  as  well  as  a plate  of  illustrations  of  whal- 
ing gear.  Generously  interspersed  with  the  whaling  anec- 
dotes are  intimate  touches  of  life  on  shore,  of  the  girls,  of 
parties,  and  of  dancing.  For  a man  who  left  school  at  the 
age  of  nine,  the  grammar  and  spelling  are  rather  amazing. 
Those  who  expect  the  diary  of  a whaling  voyage  to  be  rough 
and  salty,  with  queer  spellings  and  strange  expressions  will 
be  disappointed.  Here  they  will  find  a nicely  written  chronicle. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  New  France.  By  George  M.  Wrong. 
2 volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  maps.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

In  two  scholarly  volumes  Professor  Wrong  of  the  Univer- 
city  of  Toronto  has  given  to  devotees  of  early  North  Ameri- 
can history  the  first  really  full  and  adequate  history  of  New 
France  in  English  since  Francis  Parkman’s  monumental 
works.  This  book  which  preceded  his  Canada  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  tells  the  always  fascinating  story  of  the  early 
French  explorers  who  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Northwest  to  the  Rockies; 
of  the  life  in  the  French  settlements  up  to  the  time  in  1763 
when  the  British  finally  “guided  by  the  genius  of  Pitt”  con- 
quered New  France.  Engaged  in  the  study  of  this  period 
for  many  years,  Professor  Wrong  has  a background  worthy 
of  producing  such  a valuable  contribution  to  North  American 
history.  His  complete  bibliographies  arranged  by  chapters 
at  the  end  of  each  volume  should  be  distinctly  helpful  to 
the  student. 

The  Stranger  in  America,  1793-1803.  By  Charles  Wil- 
liam Janson.  Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition  of 
1807.  With  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Carl  S. 
Driver.  1935.  502  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 
The  Press  of  the  Pioneers.  Price,  $5.00. 

The  year  1793  found  Charles  William  Janson  finally  real- 
izing his  ambition  to  visit  North  America  and  in  his  words 
“An  American  vessel,  called  the  Snow  Industry,  of  Wiscas- 
set,  in  the  province  of  Maine  . . . wafted  me  to  the  happy 
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land,  as  my  imagination  had  pictured  it.”  Thirteen  years 
spent  in  the  new  democracy  gave  Janson  a great  deal  of 
interesting  material  for  his  diary.  He  took  copious  notes 
and  returning  to  England  in  1806  incorporated  them  into 
a book  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1807  in 
London.  This  reprint  in  1935  by  the  Press  of  the  Pioneers 
is  the  only  one  since  1807.  To  one  interested  in  the  study 
Slip}  ‘sapB^g  P911UI1  .mo  jo  suiopsno  pue  s.iauuBui  aip}  jo 

will  prove  a valuable  source  book.  It  covers  a period  about 
which  few  English  authors  have  written,  while  the  revolu- 
tionary period  and  times  from  1820  on  were  well  publicized. 
Dr.  Carl  S.  Driver  of  Vanderbilt  University  has,  through 
an  introduction  and  excellent  notes,  corrected  Janson’s  errors 
so  that  one  can,  as  one  reviewer  has  so  well  expressed  it, 
“get  the  vividness  of  personal  observation  and  the  accuracy 
of  modern  historical  research.”  Keen  observation  of  such 
things  as  treatment  of  slaves,  matrimony,  divorce,  funerals, 
the  political  situation,  etc.,  from  an  Englishman’s  viewpoint 
result  in  a fascinating  and  worthwhile  historical  document. 

Three  Centuries  of  Harvard,  1636-1936.  By  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  Class  of  1908.  1936.  512  pp.,  octavo, 

cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price,  $3.50. 

Professor  Morison  has  packed  into  one  handy  volume  the 
essence  of  the  history  of  Harvard  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  Abridged  from  his  monumental  work,  of  which  two 
volumes  still  remain  to  be  written,  this  book  tells  the  whole 
storv  in  a brief  and  informal  manner,  entertaining  not  only 
to  Harvard  men  but  to  the  educational  world  in  general. 
The  author  is  master  of  the  art  of  presenting  historical  facts 
in  a most  human  and  readable  way.  Its  publication  at  this 
time  is  most  opportune,  as  it  is  just  the  sort  of  a book  that 
everyone  has  been  waiting  for,  in  connection  with  the  Har- 
vard tercentenary.  A hook  that  should  be  in  every  library. 

Hearth  Stones  Tales.  A Condensed  History  of  Green- 
field, Massachusetts.  By  Lucy  Cutler  Kellogg.  1936. 
125  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  has  done  for  Greenfield  what  others  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  local  history.  This  is  a history  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools,  and  is  presented  in  a 
manner  to  interest  the  youth  of  today  in  the  beginnings  of 
that  part  of  Old  Deerfield. 
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The  United  States  and  the  League  of  Nations,  1918- 
1920.  By  Denna  Frank  Fleming,  Ph.D.,  of  Vander- 
bilt University.  559  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Price,  $5.00. 

Dr.  Fleming’s  work  is  a record  of  contemporary  politics, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  historians  of  a crucial  period  in 
American  history — the  years  following  the  World  War. 
Written  in  terms  clear,  simple  and  vigorous,  the  author,  espe- 
cially in  the  chapter  “Wilson  and  Lodge,”  gives  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  Lodge  was  not  an  “irreconcilable  at 
heart”  in  the  matter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Industrial  America.  Its  Way  of  Work  and  Thought. 
By  Arthur  Pound.  1936.  234  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  individual  chapters  composing  this  volume  are  twelve 
studies  of  large  American  corporations,  including  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  Lynn  and  Schenectady.  Dr.  Pound’s 
series  of  interpretations  have  the  distinction  of  being  authen- 
ticated by  the  companies  he  describes. 

The  Hoover  Administration.  A Documented  Narrative. 
By  William  Starr  Myers,  of  Princeton  University,  and 
Walter  H.  Newton.  1936.  553  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  aimed  to  present  actual 
facts  in  a direct  manner.  It  is  based  upon  the  public  rec- 
ords of  the  day  and  all  opinions  and  policies  cited  as  Mr. 
Hoover’s  are  from  his  own  public  or  private  declarations. 
A book  well  calculated  to  be  a standard  work  on  the  depres- 
sion years  and  the  part  Hoover  played  therein. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Shortly  after  our  annual  meeting  last  year,  Mr.  James 
Duncan  Phillips  and  I took  drastic  measures  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Institute,  and  also  to  increase  our 
income.  Mr.  Phillips  was  instrumental  in  raising  $939, 
which  reduced  the  deficit  by  that  amount.  I myself  signed 
three  thousand  letters  appealing  to  men  and  women  in 
Salem  and  throughout  Essex  County  to  assist  us  in  our 
financial  difficulties.  I only  suceeded  in  obtaining  eleven 
Life  Members  at  $75  each,  which  amounted  to  $825.  This 
amount  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Treasurer’s  office,  is 
always  invested  and  becomes  a part  of  our  principal.  I 
also  raised  as  yearly  income  the  following: 


Active  Members,  42  at  $3 

$126 

Contributing,  27  at  $5 

135 

Sustaining,  12  at  $10 

120 

$381 

or  a yearly  increase  in  our  income  of  $381. 

The  following  shows  our  present  members  as  compared 
with  our  membership  in  the  previous  year : 


1934-1935  1935-1936 


Active 

534 

572 

Contributing 

70 

95 

Sustaining 

80 

88 

Life 

94 

103 

Corresponding 

1 

1 

Honorary 

1 

779  860 

During  the  past  year  24  members  have  died,  13  have 
withdrawn,  and  11  have  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of 
dues.  There  have  been  8 transfers  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. I must  say  that  this  appeal  on  my  part  was  rather 
discouraging.  I do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  another  appeal  for  membership  at  present. 
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Our  financial  situation  is  a serious  one.  I have  no 
objection  to  small  deficits  from  time  to  time,  but  of  late 
years  we  have  been  piling  up  deficits,  which  means  that 
the  valuation  of  our  principal  is  reduced  and  our  income 
diminished.  I do  wish  that  some  of  you  members  here 
present  would  communicate  with  the  Budget  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Phillips  is  Chairman,  and  make  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  should  do.  There  are  two  things  we  can  do, 
first,  reduce  the  salaries,  which  are  not  excessive,  and 
second,  stop  publications  for  a year  or  perhaps  two  years. 
As  Members  of  the  Institute  receive  few  benefits,  there  has 
always  been  a very  strong  feeling  among  our  officers  that 
publications  should  go  on,  for  they  do  put  life  into  the 
Society  and  add  to  our  reputation  in  dealing  well  with 
historical  subjects.  Of  late  years  our  publications  have 
improved  very  much  and  are  a valuable  contribution  on 
historical  matters.  They  are  so  well  and  so  carefully 
edited  that  it  would  be  a distinct  loss  not  to  receive  the 
proceedings,  not  only  by  our  members,  but  by  historical 
societies  as  well.  I feel  really  rather  desperate  about  the 
seriousness  (as  above  stated)  of  our  financial  condition. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  need  all  the  help  and  suggestions 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  can  possibly  give  us. 

Miss  Charlotte  Sanders  Nichols  died  July  12,  1935. 
At  her  death  the  Pierce  Nichols  House  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Institute  with  no  restrictions.  Now  many 
problems  have  to  be  faced  and  worked  out,  which  Mr. 
Stephen  Willard  Phillips  (the  executor  of  her  will)  is 
doing  well  and  patiently. 

By  another  year  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  in  detail 
what  has  been  done.  Her  will  was  dated  October  30, 
1934.  By  her  will  certain  bequests  were  made  to  the 
Institute  which  will  enable  us  to  furnish  certain  portions 
of  the  Mansion.  Besides  this  Nichols  furniture,  the 
Institute  can  deposit  a great  deal  of  valuable  and  hand- 
some furniture  of  the  period  of  the  House. 

With  Miss  Nichols’  death  the  old  Mansion  loses  a per- 
sonal touch  with  the  outside  world.  A lady  of  the  old 
school,  she  was  ever  the  gracious  hostess  and  created  an 
atmosphere  around  her  which  only  one  of  her  family 
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could  create.  The  Mansion  and  the  Nichols  Family 
seemed  inseparable. 

As  far  as  gifts  are  concerned,  last  year  has  been  a mem- 
orable one. 

Mrs.  John  Lawrence  of  Groton  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute a marble  bust  of  her  aunt,  Martha  Endicott  Peabody, 
daughter  of  Francis  Peabody  and  Martha  Endicott  his 
wife,  which  was  made  in  Florence  in  1845  by  the  famous 
American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers.  Miss  Peabody  (who 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Richard  Denison  Rogers)  was 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  this  bust  was  made.  She 
was  famous  for  her  beauty  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  of  her  time.  She  died  at  the  age 
of  forty. 

Mr.  Harold  Peabody  presented  to  the  Institute  a por- 
trait of  Martha  Endicott  Peabody,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Denison  Rogers,  by  Richard  Morrell  Staigg  (1817- 
1887),  painted  after  her  death  in  1866,  probably  in  1867. 

Tonight  when  you  visit  the  Pingree  House,  I think  you 
will  find  it  much  changed.  The  westerly  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  has  been  furnished  by  Francis  Shaw,  Jr.  and 
Miriam  Shaw,  in  memory  of  their  father,  Francis  Shaw 
(1854-1935),  with  furniture  chiefly  from  old  Salem  fami- 
lies, Derby,  Barstow  and  Rogers. 

Francis  Shaw  was  born  in  Boston  in  1854,  the  son 
of  Gardiner  Howland  Shaw  and  Cora  Lyman  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Shaw  was  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Lyman,  one  of 
the  best  known  men  of  his  time.  Mr.  Shaw  was  educated 
in  the  private  schools  of  Boston  and  in  Europe,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  ’75.  After  travelling 
around  the  world  he  settled  down  to  life  in  the  country, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  a famous  herd  of  registered 
Guernseys  and  where  he  ran  a farm  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  His  interest  in  Salem  lay  in  the  fact  that  his 
wife,  Mary  Peabody  Sears  (daughter  of  Knyvet  Win- 
throp  Sears  and  Mary  Crowninshield  Peabody  his  wife) 
was  the  granddaughter  of  my  grandfather  George  Pea- 
body of  Salem,  who  lived  for  fifty-eight  years  at  29  Wash- 
ington Square,  the  present  Old  Men’s  Home.  Mrs.  Shaw 
always  came  to  Salem  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
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and  had  a very  great  feeling  for  this  old  town,  which  she 
handed  down  to  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
the  same  feeling  in  his  children. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Shaw  was  a great  collector  of  fur- 
niture, china,  glass,  silver,  and  other  works  of  art.  His 
collection  was  well  known  among  collectors  throughout  the 
country.  At  his  death  his  collection  was  sent  to  Hew 
York  and  sold  at  the  American  Art  Gallery.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  his  children  withdrew  certain  pieces  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institute.  The  collection  is  a very  fine  one. 
Miss  Shaw  installed  the  furniture  and  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  installation.  Experts  from  all  over  the  country 
who  came  here  last  summer,  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
exhibition,  and  lam  sure  you  will  be  equally  so. 

The  question  of  the  restoration  of  Derby  Wharf  as  a 
Hational  Park  is  still  unsettled,  but  I am  very  much  in 
hopes  that  shortly  work  will  begin  to  restore  the  Wharf 
as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  It  looks  as 
if  this  might  be  accomplished  before  very  long;  if  not, 
all  members  of  the  Institute  should  use  their  influence 
and  see  that  sooner  or  later  the  plan  is  carried  out. 

The  City  of  Salem  and  the  Essex  Institute  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Josiah  Foster  Smith  on  Jan- 
uary 27th.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  and  Mary 
(Perno)  Smith  and  was  born  in  Salem  on  July  18,  1860. 
Educated  in  the  Salem  Public  Schools,  he  early  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Haumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company 
where,  by  his  industry  and  technical  knowledge,  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Essex  Institute  in  1898  and  was 
profoundly  interested  in  its  work.  He  was  elected  a 
Councillor  in  1925,  and  also  appointed  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  both  of  which  positions  he  used  his  wide 
knowledge  for  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  His  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  his  associates  on  the  Council,  to  whom  his 
genial  personality  endeared  him  and  his  ability  was  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

I wish  that  no  financial  shadows  were  running  over  us, 
and  I trust  that  in  years  to  come  our  income  will  increase. 
When  I see  how  the  finances  of  the  Institute  have  been 
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managed  I feel  we  are  far  better  olf  than  most  institu- 
tions, and  I think  that  if  we  can  tide  over  a few  years, 
in  that  time  our  condition  will  he  greatly  improved. 

William  C.  Endicott, 

President. 
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Last  year  I spoke  among  other  things  of  the  personnel 
working  for  us  under  the  ERA.  This  work  has  been 
continued  all  of  this  year  by  the  WPA  along  various 
lines.  Dr.  Gardner  and  his  sister  with  one  assistant  have 
been  putting  in  order  the  History  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
of  Salem  who  took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
and  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  information  Dr.  Gard- 
ner had  assembled  over  a great  number  of  years  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  this  work  is  pretty  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  invaluable  for  genealogists  and  patri- 
otic societies. 

We  started  last  year  a calendar  of  our  manuscripts.  It 
was  interrupted  for  a while  but  has  now  been  commenced 
again  and  Mrs.  Duren  is  engaged  on  this  work,  as  a 
WPA  project.  There  is  a very  large  collection  of  valu- 
able manuscript  material  in  the  fireproof  wing,  deal- 
ing with  the  various  activities  of  the  community  from 
its  early  days,  and  nobody  knows  very  much  about  the 
details.  This  calendar  will  enable  a student  to  know 
approximately  where  he  must  go  to  find  the  information 
he  desires  and  I believe  that  such  a calendar  will  be  wel- 
comed by  historical  societies  and  used  by  students.  In 
this  connection  I want  particularly  to  acknowledge  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Ralf  Emerson,  who  has  volunteered  to 
give  part  of  a day  each  week  to  this  calendar  of  manu- 
scripts. Knowing  her  trained  mind,  I have  given  her  one 
of  our  extensive  collections  to  put  in  order. 

We  are  also  continuing  to  copy  the  Salem  town  records 
and  have  now  reached  the  year  1766.  The  First  Church 
has  also  turned  over  to  us  its  early  records  and  these 
are  being  copied  also.  These  have  been  copied  to  1736. 
Both  of  these  records  have  obvious  historical  significance 
and  the  copies  being  made  will  make  the  information  more 
available  and  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  original  docu- 
ments. 

Another  group  are  putting  in  order  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Salem  Custom  House  which  are  in  our 
(12) 
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custody,  and  still  another  group  are  indexing  all  the  un- 
recorded deeds  that  are  now  in  our  files.  We  have  lately 
commenced  copying  a number  of  volumes  of  Pickering 
correspondence  which  have  been  made  available  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Pickering. 

As  you  can  imagine  from  the  above,  we  have  not  many 
spare  corners  where  somebody  is  not  at  work,  and  when 
one  considers  that  we  have  also  had  a number  of  people 
working  here  on  the  Guide  Book  to  the  towns  in  the 
county  there  has  been  plenty  for  the  personnel  to  do. 

In  addition  to  this  non-routine  work  I want  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  done  by  Miss  Burrill  and  Miss  Patch  in 
cleaning  the  museum.  I never  heard  of  anybody  who 
liked  to  wash  dishes  and  scrub  shelves,  but  these  two 
washed  all  the  china  and  glass  in  the  cases  and  rearranged 
all  the  articles.  In  addition  they  housecleaned  the  three 
type  rooms  and  the  cases  in  the  main  museum  room.  In 
doing  this  a good  many  articles  which  were  duplicates 
of  those  already  on  exhibition  were  put  to  one  side  for 
reference  by  anybody  who  is  studying  that  particular  type 
of  object.  The  china  was  arranged  according  to  type 
and  makes  a much  better  appearance  than  before.  We 
have  already  had  compliments  from  visitors  from  out  of 
town  on  the  appearance  of  the  museum. 

We  have  had  three  exhibitions  this  year,  first  of  Bibles, 
which  of  course  was  timely,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  printing  of  the  first  Bible.  To 
our  own  large  collection  Mr.  John  Albree  of  Swampscott 
added  some  very  interesting  examples,  as  did  also  the 
First  Church.  Later  Mr.  Carol  Sargent  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Oriental  rugs  for  a week,  which  attracted  a great 
deal  of  interest  and  which  showed  a wide  variety  of  beau- 
tiful rugs.  Mr.  Sargent  himself  spoke  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,  describing  the  various  kinds  of  rugs,  and  on  the 
last  day  Mr.  Avigdor  spoke  most  understandingly.  Only 
two  weeks  ago  we  closed  an  exhibition  of  buttons.  The 
Emilio  Collection  of  military  buttons  is,  I believe,  the 
finest  in  the  country  and  very  well  known.  To  this  has 
been  added  in  recent  years  the  military  buttons  of  the 
World  War  from  all  the  nations  except  Italy.  The  great 
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bulk  of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  the  result  of  Mr. 
Willis  Ropes’  painstaking  care  in  mounting  the  unnum- 
bered dress  buttons  which  have  accumulated  over  a num- 
ber of  years.  These  buttons  were  made  of  china,  glass, 
metal  and  wood,  and  covered  a period  from  colonial  days 
to  the  present  time. 

At  present  we  have  in  the  main  museum  an  exhibition 
of  dolls,  dolls’  dishes  and  furniture.  Speaking  of  the 
button  show,  I think  it  admirably  illustrates  the  resources 
of  the  Essex  Institute.  From  time  to  time  when  I am 
away  from  here  I have  the  question  put  to  me,  “Just  what 
is  the  Essex  Institute  ?”  And  of  course  the  name  does 
not  indicate  its  wide  interests.  I have  referred  earlier 
in  this  report  to  the  very  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts. I think  the  information  in  some  of  the  family 
papers  contained  in  those  files  cannot  be  duplicated  any 
place  else  in  this  country;  but  I have  for  some  time  felt 
that  the  Essex  Institute  is  unique  in  that  in  its  possession 
is  a sample  of  about  everything  that  entered  into  the  life  of 
this  section  of  the  country  from  1630  to  the  present  time. 
There  are  other  collections  of  clocks,  furniture,  costumes, 
tools  and  other  things  you  may  think  of,  but  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I know,  are  all  the  aspects  of  life  as  it  occurred 
from  day  to  day  shown  as  they  are  here.  And  I think 
the  Essex  Institute  will  do  very  wisely  if  it  endeavors 
to  round  out  these  aspects  of  living  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  students.  That  our  resources  are  already  known, 
of  course,  our  daily  mail  proves.  The  movie  people,  other 
museums,  and  countless  people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  Europe,  write  for  details  of  this  and  that. 
Many  of  the  objects  are  shown  in  cases,  but  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  fine  houses  of  different  periods  to  make  the 
picture  more  real,  the  Ward  house  of  1684,  the  Peirce- 
Nichols  house  of  1782,  and  the  Pingree  house  of  1804. 
Some  day  we  shoidd  cover  the  Victorian  period  also. 

We  already  have  a good  reference  library,  but  it  should 
be  as  outstanding  as  the  collection.  The  collection  of 
books  on  Chinese  people  has  been  one  of  the  leading  ones 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  This  activity  would  be 
an  additional  subject  of  leadership  and  would  keep  us 
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away  from  competition  with  libraries  already  in  other 
fields.  It  would  also  be  within  the  financial  possibilities 
of  the  Institute. 

I hope  most  of  you  heard  Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips 
when  he  talked  over  the  radio  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  an  unusually  able  sum- 
mary of  what  the  Essex  Institute  stands  for.  He  em- 
phasized this  universality  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Willis  Ropes,  in  addition  to  continuing  his  work 
on  the  coin  collection,  has  put  in  order  the  tools  and  im- 
plements as  well  as  the  buttons  already  mentioned.  I do 
not  know  what  we  would  do  without  him. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  year  before. 

I cannot  here  acknowledge  in  detail  the  many  gifts 
which  have  been  received.  The  list  will  be  published 
with  this  report,  but  I must  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  many  people  who  are  constantly  adding  to  the  collec- 
tions. 

I cannot  acknowledge  too  gratefully  the  co-operation 
and  interest  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Corning, 

Secretary. 
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Although  we  have  been  restricted  considerably  in  the 
funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts 
for  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  we  have  been  sur- 
prisingly fortunate  in  acquiring  several  extremely  impor- 
tant and  valuable  items.  First  on  this  list  should  be 
mentioned  “A  Short  Catechism,”  by  the  Rev.  James 
Noyes  of  Newbury,  1714.  There  is  only  one  other  known 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  existence,  the  Brinley  copy,  now 
owned  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia.  Two 
rare  broadsides  have  been  added  this  year,  both  printed 
by  Ezekiel  Russell,  in  his  Salem  printing  office,  in  1776; 
one,  the  “Funeral  Elegy”  upon  the  death  of  Capt.  James 
Mugford  of  Marblehead,  which  differs  from  the  one  we 
already  own;  the  other,  “Good  News  for  America,”  April 
16,  1776,  an  account  of  the  success  of  the  Continental 
fleet  at  New  Providence  in  the  protection  of  Colonial  com- 
merce. It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  two  such  outstand- 
ing broadsides  should  come  to  us  within  one  month.  It 
makes  us  realize  anew  that  coincidences  are  the  order  of 
the  day  in  this  profession,  anything  being  in  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

The  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Danvers  has  been 
generous  enough  to  donate  a large  collection  of  old  maga- 
zines which  were  taking  up  space  much  needed  for  cur- 
rent books.  These  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
to  us  in  filling  gaps  in  our  files,  and  has  encouraged 
your  Librarian  to  suggest  to  public  libraries  of  Essex 
County  that  they  acquaint  us  whenever  they  are  forced 
to  discard  books  or  magazines,  rather  than  consign  them 
to  the  junk  dealer.  The  Stevens  Memorial  Library  of 
North  Andover,  the  library  of  Phillips  Academy,  And- 
over, and  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Peabody  also 
have  answered  this  call.  There  is  rarely  a collection  of 
old  books  that  will  not  yield  something  of  interest  to  us. 

Our  Whittier  material  has  been  enriched  by  additions 
of  pliotostatic  copies  of  nineteen  letters  from  the  Tappan 
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collection  at  the  Library  of  Congress;  letters  and  auto- 
graph poems  from  the  University  of  Rochester;  and  one 
letter  written  to  the  artist,  Edgar  Parker,  who  painted 
the  portrait  of  Whittier  that  now  hangs  in  the  Moses 
Brown  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  We  also  have  ac- 
quired by  gift  ten  autograph  letters  written  by  Evelina 
Bray  Downey,  which  naturally  fit  nicely  into  this  collec- 
tion. 

On  exchange  with  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
we  have  added  several  issues  of  the  Essex  Transcript, 
printed  in  Amesbury  in  the  1840’s,  more  nearly  complet- 
ing our  file  of  this  newspaper,  which  should  be  included 
in  any  Whittier  bibliography. 

Our  accessions  this  year  show  several  autograph  letters 
of  Gail  Hamilton  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  as  well 
as  a book  of  colored  sketches  by  Lydia  Very. 

Work  on  our  important  files  of  newspapers  is  progress- 
ing. As  writers  are  becoming  more  and  more  newspaper- 
conscious, the  demand  for  old  files  is  increasing  and  the 
value  of  such  contemporary  evidence  is  realized.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  listing  our  newspapers  for  a proposed 
‘‘Union  List  of  Newspapers,”  sponsored  by  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America,  by  means  of  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  know  what  issues  of  American  newspapers 
are  on  file  in  all  the  large  libraries  of  the  country.  This 
entails  more  work  than  our  small  staff  should  undertake, 
but  we  feel  that  the  Essex  Institute  must  be  represented 
in  this  important  enterprise. 

The  usual  number  of  account  books  of  early  Essex 
County  business,  especially  those  relating  to  shipping,  as 
well  as  several  good  log  books,  have  been  received.  Also 
from  an  old  Salem  law  office  we  have  secured  a mass  of 
material  relating  to  the  French  spoliation  claims.  From 
the  Baker  Library  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  have  been  deposited  here  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  old  Salem  firm  of  Silsbee,  Pick- 
man  and  Allen. 

Scholars  have  come  to  us  throughout  the  year  upon  the 
widest  variety  of  subjects.  From  Harvard  and  New  York 
University,  for  the  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  papers;  a Boston 
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author,  for  our  juvenile  collections;  a New  York  clergy- 
man, for  eccleciastical  trials;  a Chicago  University  in- 
structor, for  English- Armenian  dictionaries;  a Yassar  in- 
structor, for  shipping  with  Mediterranean  ports;  a stu- 
dent from  Philadelphia,  for  material  for  a biography  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  artists,  for  odd  New  England 
events  for  newspaper  syndicating  purposes;  a biographer 
from  Cleveland  for  material  relating  to  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  her  sisters;  a Phillips  Exeter  instructor, 
for  shipping  on  the  Squampscott  River;  a Shanghai  phy- 
sician, for  vessels  out  of  Salem  in  1839  and  a serious 
student  of  Chinese  affairs  from  Kentucky,  for  data  on 
the  “European  Opinion  of  China  and  the  Chinese  from 
1840-1876.”  The  sealing  industry  of  the  South  Seas, 
American  privateering,  Witchcraft,  Hawthorne,  Whittier, 
American  graphic  humor,  and  Pacific  Islands  voyages 
were  only  a few  of  the  demands.  With  this  rehearsal  of 
some  of  the  questions  put  to  our  Library  staff  throughout 
the  year,  and  answered  for  the  most  part  with  satisfac- 
tion, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  letters  of  appreciation  we 
receive,  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  realize  that  it 
requires  just  such  a group  of  trained  assistants  as  we 
have,  familiar  with  the  whole  library,  to  meet  such  re- 
quirements. 

We  are  continuing  the  work  of  checking  our  early 
Americana  for  “Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates,”  and  your 
Librarian,  as  time  permits,  is  arranging  a bibliography 
of  Newbury  port  imprints  from  the  date  of  the  setting 
up  of  the  first  press  in  1773  to  the  year  1825. 

That  we  have  good  friends,  our  accession  books  show. 
From  the  estate  of  Harry  E.  Webber  we  have  received 
more  than  five  hundred  books;  the  William  G.  Webber 
Company  has  sent  us  a duplicate  bound  file  of  the  Salem 
Evening  News  from  1902  to  1933;  Mr.  James  E.  Whit- 
ney of  Newburyport  has  presented  us  a collection  of  books 
on  the  history  of  playing  cards;  Vice-President  Stephen 
Willard  Phillips  is  sponsoring  the  very  timely  catalogue 
of  portraits  in  our  gallery,  which  is  being  published  in 
our  Historical  Collections,  and  which  will  be  brought 
out  in  book  form  within  the  year;  Vice-Presidents  Law- 
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rence  Waters  Jenkins  and  John  Frederick  Hussey,  Mr. 
Matt  Bushnell  Jones,  and  many  others  have  continued 
their  interest.  Mr.  J ohn  Albree  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  providing  information  in  connection  with  our  note- 
worthy exhibition  of  old  and  rare  Bibles  held  early  this 
year.  We  are  grateful  for  such  generosity  and  shall  strive 
to  merit  its  continuance. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  as  follows: 


Volumes  Pamphlets  Serials 


By  donations  and  exchanges 

986 

864 

1326 

By  purchase 

United  States  Government 

72 

42 

605 

Documents 

149 

345 

1297 

Total  accessions 

1207 

1251 

3228 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harriet  S.  Tapley, 

Librarian. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Last  year  your  Budget  Committee  reported  that  the 
previous  two  years  had  shown  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
$7,517.96,  and  that  the  budget  they  had  laid  out  would 
show  a deficit  of  $1,872  more,  and  they  volunteered  to  try 
to  raise  the  balance  by  an  appeal  to  members.  This 
appeal  brought  $939,  just  one-half  enough.  Our  Presi- 
dent made  an  energetic  appeal  for  new  members  and  in- 
creased our  membership  dues  about  $580.  This  would 
have  left  a deficit  of  only  some  $350,  but  there  was  a 
slight  further  shrinkage  in  income,  some  slight  over-ex- 
penditure above  the  budget,  and  a direct  expenditure  on 
the  Pingree  House  of  $2,900,  which  all  told  left  us  with 
the  rather  shocking  deficit  of  $4,632.00.  This  makes  a 
total  deficit  in  three  years  of  $12,150.  Your  budget  com- 
mittee is  entirely  unwilling  to  recommend  another  budget 
in  excess  of  our  income,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a 
reduction  of  expense,  and  the  report  to  be  laid  before 
the  new  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  along  these  lines.  The 
budget  must  be  balanced.  Spending  your  principal  only 
further  reduces  your  income. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  is  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  historical  knowledge  about  Essex  County. 
Its  funds  were  given  for  that  purpose  and  it  must  work 
to  that  end.  Its  ends  are  attained  by  the  publication 
of  its  collections,  which  are  the  most  wonderful  mine  of 
information  which  any  county  can  present,  and  which 
gives  the  Institute  its  high  standing  among  scholars.  These 
ends  are  further  attained  by  its  library,  its  museums  and 
its  houses,  which  all  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  its  work, 
popularize  the  institution  and  attract  scholars  and  visitors. 

The  admissions  to  the  Pingree  and  the  Ward  houses 
have  contributed  some  income  and  will  bring  more,  but 
the  Institute  needs  more  support  from  its  members.  Every 
member  might  promote  himself  from  an  active  to  a con- 
tributing member,  and  find  some  friend  who  would  enjoy 
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our  library  and  vast  collections  of  valuable  historical  data 
to  propose  for  membership.  When  you  send  your  dues 
add  $10  to  the  check,  or  ask  that  your  children  be  made 
members,  and  don’t  forget  to  remember  the  Institute  in 
your  will.  Most  of  the  other  charities  you  are  interested 
in,  and  certainly  all  their  beneficiaries,  will  be  dead  and 
gone  a hundred  years  hence,  but  the  Institute  will  still 
be  in  the  first  blush  of  youth. 

Last,  but  not  least,  use  the  Institute  and  find  out  about 
this  old  city.  Hardly  a person  in  this  room  knows  that 
the  Pirst  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  was  organ- 
ized and  John  Hancock  chosen  president  in  the  old  Salem 
Court  House  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  tunnel.  Most 
people  don’t  know  who  their  great-grandfathers  were,  but 
the  Institute  knows,  and  like  as  not  his  papers  are  filed 
away  in  the  fireproof  back  of  us  here.  There  are  more 
thrills,  more  exciting  tales  and  more  romance  packed  away 
in  that  old  vault  than  you  will  find  in  all  the  movies  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

This  may  seem  a far  cry  for  a budget  committee  report, 
but  if  I can  get  you  really  interested  in  Salem  history, 
checks  will  be  coming  in  a great  deal  faster  than  they 
are  just  now. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Duhcan  Phillips, 

Chairman . 
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EXHIBIT  A 


CONDENSED  BALANCE 


May  1,  1936 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Savings  Bank  — 
Schedule  1 — Page  7 ! 

Bonds  — Book  Value — Schedule  2 — Page  9 
Mortgages  Receivable- — Schedule  2 — Page  10 
Stocks — Book  Value — Schedule  3 — Page  12 
Real  Estate — Schedule  4 — Page  14 
Cousins’  Collection  of  Pictures 

Total 


FUNDS 

Funds — Principal  and  Income  Restricted — 
Schedule  5 — Page  15  ! 

Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Restrict- 
ed— Schedule  6 — Page  16 
Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Unre- 
stricted— Schedule  7 — Page  19 
Funds — Principal  and  Income  Unrestrict- 
ed— Schedule  8 — Page  23 
Income  Funds — Schedule  9 — Page  24 


Total 


SHEET 


1 51,270.63 
209,266.46 
8,000.00 
215,014.86 
192,437.28 
4,000.00 


$679,989.23 


! 13,863.25 

125,888.64 

144,237.38 

391,377.21 

4,622.75 


$679,989.23 
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EXHIBIT  B 

INCOME  — UNRESTRICTED 


May  1,  1935,  to  May  1,  1936 


Income  from  Investments 

Income  from  Bonds — Schedule  2 — Page 

10  $8,410.00 

Income  from  Stocks — Schedule  3 — Page 

13  5,304.17 

Income  from  Savings  Bank  Deposits — 

Schedule  2 — Page  10  1,163.77 

Income  from  Mortgages — Schedule  2 — 

Page  10  365.00 


$15,242.94 


Other  Income 

Unexpended  balance  — Derby  Tomb 


Fund  Income  $ 19.59 

Trustee  charges  for  handling  certain 

funds  44.26 

Miscellaneous  receipts  49.48 

Members’  Contributions  939.00 

Pingree  House  Admissions,  etc.  156.34 

Ward  House  Admissions,  etc.  52.50 

Museum  Contributions  65.56 

Annual  Dues  2,813.00 

Net  Income — 78  Federal  Street  210.28 

4,350.01 

Total  Unrestricted  Income  $19,592.95 


Deficit — Year  ending  April  30,  1936 


4,632.13 

$24,225.08 


I 

EXPENSES 

General  Corporation  Expense 

$8,236.80 

II 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Expense 

5,026.37 

III 

Library  Expense 

4,002.36 

V 

Museum  Expense 

856.60 

VII 

Publication  Department  Deficit 

846.71 

VIII 

Ward  House  Expense — Salary 

750.00 

IX 

Pingree  House  Expense 

1,156.24 

Appropriation  to  Museum  Objects 
Fund 

100.00 

Appropriation  to  Catalogue  of  Por- 
traits 

350.00 

Appropriation  to  Pingree  House  Res- 
toration 

2,900.00 

Total  Expenses 


$24,225.08 
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EXHIBIT  C 

CHANGES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CASH 
May  1,  1935,  to  May  1,  1936 


Balance  Principal  Cash — May  1,  1935 

$49,963.33 

Donations  and  Bequests 
Gift  of  William  G.  Barker 

$5,000.00 

Additional  Payment  Bequest  of  Lucy 
W.  Stickney 

49.65 

Additional  Payment  Bequest  of  Abbie 
C.  West 

500.00 

Securities  Called,  etc. 

City  of  Bergin,  Norway  called 

$5,000.00 

5,549.65 

Texas  Power  & Lt.  Bonds  called 

5,250.00 

Central  Me.  Power  Bonds  called 

5,237.50 

14  shares  Elec.  Sec.  called 

1,470.00 

Paris-Orleans  Bonds  sold  (2000) 

2,673.63 

Boston  Edison  Bights  sold 

1.37 

Payment  in  liquidation  Lowell  Bleachery  9.60 

Additions  to  Special  Funds 
Life  Memberships 

$900.00 

19,642.10 

Hamilton  Church  Silver  Fund 

437.00 

Interest  added  to  Savings  Bank  depos- 
its and  Funded 

Salem  Savings  Bank  Book  58805 — 
Wm.  G.  Barker  Fund 

$164.77 

1,337.00 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Book 
13387 — Wm.  G.  Barker  Fund 

14.58 

Salem  Savings  Bank  Book  10863 — 
China  Library  Room  Fund 

40.73 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Book 
13945 — John  James  Currier  Fund 

9.10 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Book 
28749 — Building  Fund 

53.04 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  Book 
28755 — Hamilton  Church  Silver  Fund 

6.84 

Transfer  from  Photo  Dept,  to  “Loan 
to  Photograph  Dept.” 

289.06 

125.03 

$76,906.17 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Securities  Purchased 

100  shares  Amer.  Tel.  & Tel.  $15,858.20 

Subscription  15  shares  Boston  Edi- 
son 111.  2,250.00 


Profit  and  Loss  (Deficit)  transferred  from  In- 
come Funds  to  Principal 


Balance  Principal  Cash  May  1,  1936 — Schedule  1 — 
Page  7 


$18,108.20 

12,150.09 

$30,258.29 


46,647.88 
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SCHEDULE  1 
May  1,  1936 
CASH 


$5,014.58 
5,193.93 
1,284.30 
266.25 
1,549.35 
554.84 

$13,863.25 

Cash  Uninvested — Segregated  to  Funds — 

Principal  Invested  Income  Restricted  3,380.32 

Cash — Segregated  to  Funds — Principal  In- 
vested Income  Unrestricted 

Cash  Uninvested  $ 520.13 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  7812  4,473.85 

Salem  Savings  Bank  14097  4,837.91 

9,831.89 


Cash — Segregated  to  Funds — Principal  and 
Income  Restricted 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  13387 
Salem  Savings  Bank  58805 
Salem  Savings  Bank  10863 
Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  13945 
Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  28749 
Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  28755 


Cash — Segregated  to  Funds — Principal  and 
Income  Unrestricted 

Cash  Overinvested  $ 5,427.58 

Salem  Savings  Bank  48549  10,000.00 

Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  13791  15,000.00 

19,572.42 


$46,647.88 

4,622.75 


Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Savings  Banks 
To  Exhibit  A — Page  1 


Total  Principal  Cash 
Cash — Income  Cash 


$51,270.63 
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SCHEDULE  4 

REAL  ESTATE 

Real  Estate — Segregated  to  Funds — Princi- 
pal Invested  Income  Restricted 

Peirce-Nichols  House — 80  Federal  St., 

Salem  $10,000.00 

Very  House  Memorial — 154  Federal  St., 

Salem  3,200.00 

“Ship  Rock” — Peabody,  Mass.  200.00 

Pingree  House — 128  Essex  St.,  Salem  30,000.00 


Total  to  Schedule  6,  Page  17  $43,400.00 

Real  Estate — Segregated  to  Funds — Princi- 
pal and  Income  Unrestricted 

Essex  Institute  Buildings — 132-134  Es- 
sex St.,  Salem  $142,564.76 

78  Federal  St.,  Salem — Land  and  Build- 
ings 6,472.52 

Total  to  Schedule  8,  Page  24  149,037.28 


$192,437.28 

Total  Real  Estate  to  Exhibit  A,  Page  1 


SCHEDULE  5 

FUNDS  — PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME 
RESTRICTED 


Wm.  G.  Barker  Fund  $10,208.51 

China  Library  Room  Fund— “To  be  applied 
to  providing  suitable  room  for  China  Li- 
brary”—Est.  1902  1,284.30 

John  J ames  Currier  Fund  — Accumulation 
from  sale  of  histories,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  directors — Est.  1914  266.25 

Building  Fund— Est.  1929  1,549.35 

Fund  to  Purchase  Hamilton,  Mass.,  Church 

Silver  554.84 


Total  to  Exhibit  A — Page  1 $13,863.25 


SUMMARY 


Cash — Schedule  1 — Page 


$13,863.25 
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SCHEDULE  6 

May  1,  1936 

FUNDS  — PRINCIPAL  INVESTED,  INCOME 
RESTRICTED 


Principal 

Nancy  D.  Cole  Bequest  “Ichabod  Tucker 
Fund” 

Historical  Department  and  the  purchase 

of  hooks  and  binding — Est.  in  1890  $5,000.00 

Income  to  Library  Fund 


Essex  Historical  Society  Fund — “Histori- 
cal Purposes”  Est.  in  1848 

Income  to  Publication  Department 
Augustus  Story  Bequest — “Purchase,  pres- 
ervation and  publication  of  historical 
material,  proceedings  and  memoirs” — 
Est.  in  1882 

£ Income  to  Publication  Dept. 

\ Income  to  Library  Expense 
James  A.  Emmerton  Bequest — “Support  of 
Historical  Collections” — Est.  in  1889 
Income  to  Publication  Dept. 
Martha  G.  Wheatland  Bequest — “Purchase 
of  Books  for  the  library” — Est.  in  1885 
Income  to  Library  Fund 
Nancy  D.  Cole  Bequest — -“Thomas  Cole 
Fund” — “Purchase  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  microscopical  dept,  and 
for  the  library” 

Income  to  Library  Fund 
Salem  Lyceum  Fund  — “Support  of  Free 
Lectures” — Est.  in  1899 

Income  to  Lecture  Fund 


700.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,800.00 

5.000. 00 

3.000. 00 


Essex  County  Natural  History  Fund  — 

“Natural  History  or  Horticulture”  700.00 

Income  to  Natural  History  Fund 
Wm.  Mack,  M.  D.,  Bequest — “Purchase  of 
rare  and  expensive  works  of  merit  in 
medicine  and  surgery” — Est.  in  1895  5,000.00 

Income  to  Wm.  Mack  Fund 
Trustee  charge 

Lydia  L.  A.  Very  Bequest  “Burial  Lot” — 

“Care  of  Very  Family  burial  lot” — Est. 
in  1902  ' " 8,592.80 

Income  to  Very  Lot  Fund 
Trustee  charge 


Income 

Earned 

1935-36 

195.90 

27.44 

195.90 

195.91 

391.81 

423.15 

195.90 

117.54 

27.44 

186.11 

9.79 

319.78 

16.84 
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Harriet  P.  Fowler  Bequest — “Salary  of  an 
assistant  librarian  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  donations  made  by  Miss 


Fowler”— Est.  in  1901 

3,000.00 

Income  to  Library  Expense 

117.54 

Frederick  Lamson  Bequest — “Purchase  of 
objects  for  the  museum,  illustrating 
early  New  England  life  and  customs” — • 
Est.  in  1909 

1,000.00 

Income  to  Museum  Objects  Fund 

Elizabeth  C.  Ward  Bequest “Purchase 

of  books  and  pictures  relating  to  China 
and  the  Chinese” — Est.  in  1901 

39.18 

9,000.00 

Income  to  China  Library  Fund 

335.00 

Trustee  charge 

17.68 

Lydia  L.  A.  Very  Bequest — “Very  House 
Memorial” — “A  memorial  to  my  brothers 
Jones  Very  and  Washington  Very”— Est. 
in  1902 

3,200.00 

Peirce-Nichols  House  Memorial,  80  Federal 
St.,  Salem — Est.  in  1917 

10,000.00 

Peirce-Nichols  House  Preservation  Fund — 
“Repairs  to  the  Peirce-Nichols  House” — - 
Est.  in  1917 

8,000.00 

Income 

313.44 

Restricted  Fund — Miscellaneous 

1,259.73 

Income  to  General  Income  Account 

49.48 

Caroline'  R.  Derby  Bequest — “Care  of  the 
Derby  Tomb,  balance  to  be  used  for 
general  purposes  of  the  Essex  Institute” 

500.00 

Income  to  General  Income  Account 

19.59 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  David  Pingree  (Pin- 
gree  House) — Est.  in  1933 

30,000.00 

Alden  Perley  White  Fund — “Income  to  be 
used  for  purchase  of  books” — Est.  in  1934 

1,136.11 

Income  to  Library  Fund 

44.47 

Total  to  Exhibit  A $125,888.64 

$3,239.84 

SUMMARY 


Cash — Schedule  1 
Bonds — Schedule  2 
Stocks — Schedule  3 
Real  Estate — Schedule  4 

Income  — - Bonds  — Segregated 
Principal  Invested  Income 
Schedule  2 — Page  8 
Income  — Stocks  — Segregated 
Principal  Invested  Income 
Schedule  3 — Page  11 


$ 3,380.32 
24,213.75 
54,894.57 
43,400.00 

$125,888.64 

to  Funds — 

Restricted — 

$1,183.04 

to  Funds — 

Restricted — 

2,056.80 


Total  Restricted  Income — apportioned  above 


$3,239.84 
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SCHEDULE  7 

May  1,  1936 

FUNDS  — PRINCIPAL  INVESTED,  INCOME 
UNRESTRICTED 


ENDOWMENTS  AND  MEMORIAL  FUNDS 


Original  Account  $ 500.00 

Life  Membership  Fund— Est.  in  1848  10,225.00 

Charles  Davis  Bequest — Est.  in  1870  5,000.00 

Robert  Peele  and  Elizabeth  R.  Peele  Bequest — Est. 

in  1882  2,120.00 

Harriet  Rose  Lee  Fund — Est.  in  1915  2,000.00 

Permanent  Fund  Miscellaneous  6,907.19 

Manuscript  Preservation  Donation — Est.  in  1878  1,000.00 

Insurance  Fund — Est.  in  1904  13,760.19 

David  Pingree  Endowment  Fund — Est.  in  1922  5,000.00 

Bequest  of  Margaret  D.  Phillips — Est.  in  1927  1,000.00 

“Stephen  H.  Phillips  Fund” — Donor,  James  Duncan 

Phillips  5,000.00 


In  Memory  of  Ellen  Peabody  (wife  of  William  Crown- 
inshieid  Endicott)  1833-1927.  Donor,  William 
Crowninshield  Endicott,  her  son 
In  Memory  of  Fanny  Peabody  (wife  of  William 
Powell  Mason)  1840-1895.  Donor,  Miss  Fanny 
Peabody  Mason,  her  daughter 
In  Memory  of  Clara  Endicott  Peabody  (wife  of 
Arthur  Lithgow  Payson)  1828-1856.  Donor,  Mrs. 
Morton  Prince,  formerly  Fanny  Lithgow  Pay- 
son,  her  daughter 

In  Memory  of  Eliza  Endicott  Peabody  (wife  of 
George  Augustus  Gardner)  1834-1876 
Donors  : George  Peabody  Gardner 

Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  formerly 
Ellen  Gardner 

Mrs.  George  Howard  Monks,  formerly 
Olga  Eliza  Gardner 
John  Lowell  Gardner — her  children 


5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 


In  Memory  of  Hon.  Stephen  Goodhue  Wheatland, 

1824-1892.  Donor,  Mrs.  Stephen  Willard  Phillips, 
his  daughter  20,000.00 

In  Memory  of  Ira  Vaughan,  1864-1927.  Donor,  Mrs. 

Ira  Vaughan  10,000.00 

In  Memory  of  Bradstreet  Parker,  1897-1918,  and 
Richard  Perkins  Parker,  1900-1921.  Donor,  George 
Swinnerton  Parker  5,000.00 


In  Memory  of  Thomas  Franklin  Hunt,  1841-1898. 

Donor,  Mrs.  Richard  Spofford  Russell  5,000.00 

In  Memory  of  William  Sutton,  1800-1882.  Donor, 

Mrs.  William  Sutton  5,000.00 
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John  Bertram  Memorial 

Donors  : Miss  Caroline  O.  Emmerton 
Mrs.  David  Mason  Little 
Mrs.  George  Hodges  Shattuck 
Mr.  David  Kimball 
Mrs.  Katharine  Kimball  Baker 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Rosamond  de  Laittre 

In  Memory  of  Bobert  Samuel  Rantoul.  From  his 
children 

In  Memory  of  Charles  Stuart  Osgood 
In  Memory  of  Arthur  W.  West.  Donor,  Mrs.  Arthur 
W.  West 

In  Memory  of  William  Page  Andrews.  Donor,  Mrs. 
William  Page  Andrews 

In  Memory  of  Willard  Silsbee  Peele.  Donor,  Francis 
Welles  Hunnewell 

In  Memory  of  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Donor,  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hyatt 

In  Memory  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  1773-1838 
Donors  : Mrs.  Franklin  Green  Balch 

Mrs.  Charles  Pickering  Bowditch 
Miss  Cornelia  Bowditch 
Ingersoll  Bowditch 
Mrs.  Ernest  Amory  Codman 
In  Memory  of  Nathaniel  Frothingham.  From  his 
descendants 

In  Memory  of  William  Gray 
Donors : Francis  Gray 

Miss  Hope  Gray 
Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray 
Ralph  Weld  Gray 
Mrs.  Reginald  Gray 
Mrs.  Russell  Gray 
Stephen  M.  W.  Gray 
In  Memory  of  Thomas  Gardner 
In  Memory  of  Joseph  Augustus  Peabody 
Clement  Stevens  Houghton  Endowment  Fund 
Harold  Peabody  Endowment  Fund 
In  Memory  of  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Willson.  From  his 
children  and  grandchildren 
William  Gardner  Barker  Endowment  Fund 
In  Memory  of  Daniel  Appleton  White  and  Caleb 
Foote 

Donors : Arthur  Foote 

Mrs.  John  Boies  Tileston 

Mrs.  Eliza  Orne  White 

Miss  Mary  Wilder  Tileston,  Jr. 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Gardner.  Donor,  Mrs.  Robert 
Wales  Emmons 

William  Agge  Endowment  Fund 
In  Memory  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  Higginson 
Donors : Mrs.  James  Jackson  Higginson 
Mrs.  Charles  Jackson 


4,150.00 


6,000.00 

3.000. 00 

2.000. 00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 


1,000.00 

700.00 


500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

400.00 

300.00 


250.00 

100.00 
200.00 
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In  Memory  of  Henry  Tucker  Daland.  Donor,  Mrs. 

Francis  Ward  Chandler  100.00 

In  Memory  of  Robert  Rantoul.  Donor,  Mrs.  Robert 

Rantoul  100.00 

In  Memory  of  Richard  and  Ellen  Ursula  Harrington. 

Donor,  Mrs.  Ella  Harrington  Harris  50.00 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  J.  Francis  Tuckerman.  Donor,  Miss 

Jane  Francis  Tuckerman  25.00 

In  Memory  of  Lucy  Saltonstall  Tuckerman.  Donor, 

Miss  Jane  Francis  Tuckerman  25.00 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  James  Potter  Franks.  Donor,  Miss 

Sarah  Tucker  Franks  25.00 

In  Memory  of  David  N.  Pousland.  Donor,  Arthur 

Proctor  Pousland  25.00 

In  Memory  of  Kate  Tannatt  Woods.  Donor,  Thought 

and  Work  Club  25,00 

In  Memory  of  William  Crowninshield  Waters,  1830- 

1911.  Donor,  Miss  Mary  Devereux  Waters  25.00 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Crowninshield  (Whittridge) 

Ellis  25.00 

In  Memory  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman,  1763-1843. 

Donor,  Hon.  Robert  Walcott  100.00 

In  Memory  of  Capt.  John  H.  Eagleston,  Bequest  of 

James  V.  Eagleston  1,600.00 


Total  to  Exhibit  A $144,237.38 


SUMMARY 

Cash,  Schedule  1 
Bonds,  Schedule  2 
Stocks,  Schedule  3 


$144,237.38 


$ 9,831.89 
94,590.10 
39,815.39 
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SCHEDULE  8 

May  1,  1936 

FUNDS  — PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME 
UNRESTRICTED 


Abby  W.  Ditmore  Bequest — Est.  1875 
William  B.  Howes  Bequest — Est.  1879 
Esther  C.  Mack  Bequest — Est.  1885 
George  Plumer  Smith  Legacy — Est.  1898 
George  L.  Ames  Legacy — Est.  1898 
Elizabeth  Wheatland  Legacy — Est.  1900 
J.  Henry  Stickney  Legacy — Est.  1900 
Walter  Scott  Dickson  Legacy — Est.  1900 
Elizabeth  C.  Ward  Legacy — Est.  1901 
William  J.  Chever  Legacy — Est.  1902 
Susan  S.  Kimball  Legacy — Est.  1903 
General  Charles  L.  Peirson  Donation  and  Bequest — 
Est.  1909  and  1922 

Abig'ail  O.  and  Mary  E.  Williams  Bequest — Est.  1913 
Abel  H.  Proctor  Legacy — Est.  1921 
General  Fund  Miscellaneous 
Bequest  Mary  Eliza  Gould — Est.  1923 
Robert  Osgood  Bequest — Est.  1926 
Edward  S.  Morse  Bequest — Est.  1926 
Annie  F.  King  Bequest — Est.  1926 
Frank  Cousins  Bequest — Est.  1927 
Mary  S.  .Cleveland  Bequest — Est.  1927 
Mary  T.  Saunders  Bequest — Est.  1927 
Lucy  A.  Lander  Legacy — Est.  1927 
Bequest  of  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee — Est.  1928 
Bequest  of  Helen  D.  Lander — Est.  1928 
Bequest  of  Luis  F.  Emilio — Est.  1928 
Essex  Institute  Preservation  and  Expansion  Fund — 
Est.  1929 

Loan  from  Vital  Records  Committee 
Bequest  of  Lucy  W.  Stickney — Est.  1930 
Bequest  of  Annie  G.  Spinney — Est.  1931 
David  Pingree  Donation — 1930 
George  Willard  Hooper  Donation 
Stephen  Willard  Phillips  Contribution 
Bequest  of  Abbie  C.  West 
Bequest  of  David  Pingree 
Sarah  A.  Chever  Legacy 


$ 1,500.00 

25.000. 00 

4.000. 00 

4.770.00 
122,224.65 

7,626.66 

1.000. 00 
27,080.88 

6.973.22 

20.000. 00 
1,000.00 

1.100.00 
500.00 

5,000.00 

3.697.23 

11.512.24 

15.000. 00 

5.000. 00 
500.00 

2,109.59 

3,828.14 

1.000. 00 

2.500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
6,270.51 

38,925.93 

3.000. 00 

30.158.25 

1.000. 00 

25.000. 00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

3.750.00 

10.000. 00 
500.00 


Total  of  Funds  $403,527.30 

Deduct 

Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  — Deficit  — 

May  1,  1935  7,517.96 

Deficit— May  1,  1935  to  May  1,  1936  4,632.13 

12,150.09 


Total  to  Exhibit  A — Page  1 


$391,377.21 
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SUMMARY 


Cash — Schedule  1 
Bonds — Schedule  2 
Stocks — Schedule  3 
Mortgages — Schedule  2 

Frank  Cousins  Collection  of  Photographs 
Real  Estate — Schedule  4 


$ 19,572.42 
90,462.61 
120,304.90 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 
149,037.28 


$391,377.21 


NECROLOGY 


Atktns  Hamektok  Bates  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  Feb.  2,  1920,  and  died  Feb.  21, 
1935. 

Mks.  Ernest  Friend  Beel  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  Aug.  3,  1931,  and  died 
Dec.  20,  1935. 

Miss  Annie  Caroline  Draper  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  May  6,  1895,  and  died  Aug. 
29,  1935. 

Miss  Emma  Frances  Earee  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  May  4,  1908,  and  died  Oct. 
28,  1935. 

Arthur  Augustus  Forness  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  Apr.  30,  1894,  and  died 
Jan.  7,  1936. 

George  Washington  Fuller  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  July  16,  1894,  and  died 
Dec,  13,  1935. 

Arthur  Franklin  Goldsmith  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Contributing  Membership  June  7,  1920,  and 
died  Jan.  16,  1936. 

Dr.  George  Zina  Goodell  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  Aug.  8,  1922,  and  died  Sept,  9, 
1935. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hood  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Contributing  Membership  Oct.  9,  1934,  and  died  July 
16,  1935. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  Apr.  7,  1930;  transferred 
to  Contributing  Membership  July  6,  1931,  and  died  Dec. 
10,  1935. 

Mrs.  John  Lawrence  of  Groton,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Life  Membership  June  4,  1923,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1935. 

Mrs.  George  von  Lengerke  Meter  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  was  elected  to  Life  Membership  Dec.  1,  1919,  and 
died  Nov.  28,  1935. 


(35) 
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Albert  Pitts  Morse  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  Dec.  7,  1914,  and  died  Apr.  29, 
1936. 

Willard  Samuel  Morse  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  Nov.  1,  1915;  transferred 
to  Life  Membership  Nov.  5,  1915,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1935. 

Miss  Charlotte  Sanders  Nichols  of  Salem,  Mass., 
was  elected  to  Active  Membership  June  5,  1922,  and 
died  July  12,  1935. 

David  Pingree  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  Ac- 
tive Membership  Dec.  2,  1914,  and  died  July  15,  1935. 

Mrs.  J.  Montgomery  Sears  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Sustaining  Membership  Apr.  7,  1930,  and  died 
Sept.  26,  1935. 

Francis  Shaw  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  was  elected  to 
Active  Membership  Feb.  18,  1895;  transferred  to  Sus- 
taining Membership  May  1,  1922,  and  died  Feb.  9,  1935. 

Miss  Florence  Susan  Smith  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  was 
elected  to  Active  Membership  Sept.  6,  1927,  and  died  in 

1935. 

Josiah  Foster  Smith  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  Nov.  16,  1891;  transferred  to  Sus- 
taining Membership  June  7,  1920,  and  died  Jan.  27, 

1936. 

Maurice  Billings  Smith  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  Aug.  8,  1922,  and  died  July  21, 
1935. 

Mrs.  Frederick. Dabney  Stackpole  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  elected  to  Active  Membership  Dec.  2,  1929,  and  died 
May  7,  1934. 

Charles  Parker  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
was  elected  to  Sustaining  Membership  Apr.  7,  1930,  and 
died  Mar.  20,  1936. 

Harry  Endicott  Webber  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Active  Membership  May  4,  1914;  transferred  to  Con- 
tributing Membership  Mav  5,  1924,  and  died  July  8, 
1935. 


DONORS  TO  THE  MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTION 


American  Antiquarian  Society 
Bingham,  Miss  Clarissa  A. 
Bliss,  George  S. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  S. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Francis 
Cameron.  It.  Earle 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Fanny  F. 

Cole,  Dr.  Arthur  H. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Leland  H. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Foote,  Rev.  Henry  Wilder 
Goldthwait,  Irving  H. 


Harvard  Business  School 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jenkins,  Lawrence  W. 

Lane,  Mrs.  Herbert  T. 
Melody,  Mrs.  A.  R. 

Mudge,  Miss  Florence  A. 
Osgood,  Edward  H. 

Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Tapley,  Miss  Isabel  B. 
Twombty,  Miss  Louise  0. 
Wilkins,  Miss  Harriet  I. 
Willson,  Miss  Alice  B. 


GIFTS  ANT)  LOANS  TO  THE  MUSEUM,  1935-1936 


Ahl,  Mrs.  Leonard  D.,  Hamilton.  Two  dresses. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Replica  of 
Byrd  medal  issued  by  donors. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Oakes,  North  Easton.  Lithograph. 

Bell,  Mrs.  George  T.  Hats  worn  by  donor  and  her  husband  at 
their  marriage. 

Bingham,  Miss  Clarissa  A.  Basket,  Fiji  and  Tonga  clubs. 

Blake,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston.  Nine  forks,  two  knives,  with  ivory 
handles. 

Broughton,  Charles,  Peabody.  Badge  of  Marblehead  300th  Anni- 
versary Celebration. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bandboxes,  bonnets,  parasol,  slippers, 
photographs  of  members  of  the  Alpha  Cricket  Club,  hobby 
horse,  stuffed  canary  in  glass  case,  skirt  and  sweater,  dress, 
pelisse,  coat,  jacket,  bonnet,  powder  horn,  watch  case, 
mourning  rings,  etc. 

Buxton,  Henry  H.,  Peabody.  Hooks  for  drawn  rugs  and  stiletto 
for  embroidery. 

Buxton,  Mrs.  Henry  H.,  Peabody.  Doll. 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Fanny  S.  Silhouettes  of  Simon  Foster  and  his 
wife,  Mary  (Perkins)  Foster. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Lucy.  Uniform,  pistol  and  rifle  cleaner,  formerly 
owned  by  Sergeant  William  H.  Clay. 

Coit,  Mrs.  George,  Winchester.  Fourteen  copper  plates  etched 
by  H.  Frances  Osborne. 
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Colburn,  Miss  Abbie  W.,  Dorchester.  Linen  handkerchief  with 
tatting  edge,  made  by  donor. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Leland  H.  Oil  portrait  on  wood  of  unknown  man,  two 
pieces  of  bronzed  zinc  statuary. 

Corning,  Howard.  Oil  portrait  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Hale,  five 
silver  spoons  made  by  Robert  Brookhouse. 

Crowninshield,  Mrs.  Francis  B.,  Marblehead.  Brocade  used  to 
cover  chairs  in  dining  room  of  Pingree  house. 

Curtis,  Miss  Amy,  Manchester.  Collection  of  coats  of  arms, 
photographs. 

Daniels,  Mrs.  Caroline  LeFavor,  Boston.  Two  glass  and  gilt 
beakers  possibly  taken  from  the  ship  Monk. 

Dayton,  W.  Hardy.  Masonic  badge,  tall  silk  collapsible  hat,  pair 
of  sleeve  links,  goggles  with  yellow  lens,  iron  boot-iack, 
World  War  service  flag,  French  cow  bell,  military  button. 

Endicott,  William  C.  Large  French  porcelain  vase,  pair  of 
French  Empire  candelabra,  pair  of  small  teakwood  tables, 
Chinese  miniature  cabinet,  as  a loan ; four  colored  prints, 
copy  of  oil  portrait  of  Gov.  John  Endecott  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  donor. 

Farwell,  Herbert  C.  Life  saver’s  hat. 

Fisher,  Miss  Harriet  P.,  and  Miss  Georgiana  0.  Two  pairs  of 
slippers,  two  bonnets,  tortoise  shell  comb. 

Forbes,  Miss  Mary  Bowditch,  Milton.  Desk  ehair  formerly  used 
by  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

Full,  Edward.  Two  lockets,  coral  bracelet  for  child,  two  pairs 
of  cuff  links. 

Hagar,  Miss  Helen  C.  Nails  used  by  donor’s  grandfather  as  a 
cooper. 

Haverhill  Public  Library.  Photographs  of  Byfield  and  Boxford. 

Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frederick.  Draperies  in  dining  room  of 
Pingree  house. 

Jones,  Malcolm.  Flashlight,  coin. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  Boston.  Victorian  portieres,  infants’ 
dresses,  evening  cape,  lace  parasol,  cap  for  infant. 

Knapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  Brookline.  Opium  pipe,  five  glass 
salt  cellers,  silver  pocket  watch. 

Lamson,  Rebecca  Langdon,  Est.  of,  Boston.  Seven  dresses  and 
other  wearing  apparel. 

Lane,  Chester  G.,  Danvers.  Fire  bucket. 

Lane,  Herbert  T.,  Newton  Center.  Ten  bandboxes,  wearing  ap- 
parel, rag  doll,  fabrics,  parasols,  skates,  beads,  buttons, 
fancy  boxes,  miniature  on  ivory  of  William  Augustus  Trum- 
bull, collection  of  daguerreotypes. 
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Lane,  Miss  Margaret,  Cambridge.  Cape  made  of  feathers  and 
lined  with  swansdown. 

Lawrence,  Miss  Grace,  Chelmsford.  Three  platters,  gravy 
bowl,  pitcher,  wearing  apparel,  hand-woven  sheets,  table- 
cloth, coverlet,  blankets,  bags,  purses,  combs,  silver  table- 
spoon, teaspoon  and  cream  ladle,  shawls,  towels,  etc. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  John,  Groton.  Marble  bust  of  Mrs.  Eichard 
Denison  Eogers,  by  Hiram  Powers. 

Little,  Philip.  Oil  painting  of  Fort  Lee,  painted  by  donor. 

Melody,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Boston.  Badge  of  Massachusetts  Minute 
Men,  1861,  photograph  and  daguerreotype  of  Col.  John 
Pollock,  horse  whip,  epaulets,  other  military  equipment  of 
Col.  Pollock,  uniform  and  blanket  formerly  owned  by 
Admiral  C.  E.  Clark  of  the  Oregon. 

Munroe,  Mildred  Ames.  Doll’s  sofa. 

Nichols,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Danvers.  Matches. 

Packard,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Sword  and  badge  formerly  belonging 
to  Lt.  Charles  F.  Bates. 

Paine,  Alfred  W.,  New  York.  Photograph  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Peabody  Museum.  Fringe  from  a Spanish  mantilla,  as  a loan. 

Pease,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Melrose.  Bandbox  formerly  belonging 
to  Lucy  Larcom. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Danvers.  Wedding  dress  of  Ellen  A. 
Barlow. 

Pew,  Mrs.  William  A.  Three-piece  electrified  candelabra,  large 
gilt  girandole,  crayon  portrait  of  Hon.  Asahel  Huntington. 

Pickering,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Collection  of  buttons,  as  a loan. 

Potter,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Swainpscott.  Large  umbrella. 

Eollins,  Edgar  J.,  Somerville.  Glass  cane,  feeding  bottle. 

Eopes,  Miss  Emelie.  Daguerreotypes  of  members  of  the  Eopes 
family. 

Eopes,  Willis  H.  White  metal  castor,  pressed  glass  caraffe, 
tool  used  to  press  in  making  lard  and  pork  scraps,  Canton 
cup  and  saucer,  mould,  game  of  Mah  Jong. 

Saunier,  Eylla  E.,  Ipswich.  Two  infants’  dresses,  socks,  boy’s 
coat. 

Second  Corps  Cadets.  Full  dress  Field  Artillery  hat  of  1915. 

Shaw,  Miss  Miriam,  and  Francis,  Jr.,  Harvard.  Dresden  coffee 
set,  two  French  Lille  baskets,  three  silver  cake  baskets, 
four  Irish  glass  vases,  set  of  Oriental  Lowestoft  china, 
oval  mahogany  fire-screen,  pair  steeple  top  andirons,  fan, 
carved  gilt  mirror,  carved  sofa  attributed  to  Mclntire, 
eight  engravings,  mahogany  bed  with  bedspread  and  bed 
hangings  of  turquoise  blue  satin,  mahogany  and  satinwood 
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dressing  table  called  the  Derby  dressing  table,  two  candle- 
sticks with  amber  and  crystal  drops,  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood  chest  of  drawers,  Sheraton  style  secretary,  four  side 
chairs  and  armchair  of  Chippendale  in  French  style,  rare 
Martha  Washington  armchair,  mahogany  washstand,  two 
Salem  gilt  mirrors,  punch  bowl  from  the  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  house,  Lowestoft  plate,  four  mezzotints,  two  Bok- 
hara scatter  rugs,  large  Oriental  rug,  two  mahogany  candle 
stands,  two  old  French  silver  candlesticks,  candle  snuffers 
and  tray,  brass  steeple  top  andirons,  pierced  brass  fender, 
bell  metal  shovel  and  tongs,  window  curtains  of  white 
scrim  and  draperies  of  turquoise  satin,  white  linen  bed- 
spread and  bed  hangings  with  fringe,  fabrics,  oval  mahog- 
any tip  table,  two  pairs  of  silver  candle  snuffers  and  tray, 
four-post  bed,  poker,  large  Oriental  rug,  Hepplewhite  chest 
on  chest,  white  linen  bedspread  and  hangings,  mahogany 
Sheraton  washstand,  mahogany  Empire  washstand,  two 
silver  and  crystal  lamps,  four  bookcases  made  about  1820 
for  Joseph  Peabody,  solid  silver  tea  set  of  five  pieces, 
silver  tub-shaped  ladle  with  ivory  handle,  silver  tea  set 
of  six  pieces,  six  silver  cups,  nine  volumes  of  Corneille, 
eight  volumes  of  Moliere. 

Shreve,  Mrs.  Benjamin  D.  Wedding  dress  and  petticoat  worn 
by  donor. 

Spencer,  Col.  John  E.  Section  of  Salem  Aqueduct,  lock  and 
key  from  Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  house. 

Stafford,  Morgan  H.,  Newtonville.  Military  buttons. 

Stevens,  A.  N.,  Newburyport.  Oil  portrait  of  Emilie  C.  (Bar- 
low)  Stevens. 

Thomas,  Miss  Charlotte  B.,  Hingham  Center,  Baby  clothes. 

Walling,  A.  Clarke,  Boston.  Oil  portrait  by  Greenwood,  oil 
portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  as  a loan. 

Webber,  Harry  E.,  Est.  of.  Collection  of  badges,  pictures,  a 
canteen  and  knapsack. 

Wharton,  Mrs.  William  F.  Landscape,  five  garnitures,  Chinese 
jar,  Empire  clock,  candelabra,  as  a loan. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Mahogany  bookcase. 

■White,  Mrs.  Alden  P.  Wreath  of  seed  work. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Stillman  P.,  Winchester.  Oil  portrait  of  George 
Manning,  oil  portrait  of  Frances  Wilkins  (Ropes)  Manning, 

Willson,  Miss  Alice  B.  Feather  fan,  gourd  used  as  bowl  with 
branches  of  teakwood. 

Willson,  Miss  Amy  L.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Four  dolls  and  paper 
dolls. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Albree,  John  Map 

Ballard,  H.  P.,  Medford,  Mass 1 Broadside 

Batchelder,  Alice  S Programs 

Beckford,  Bertha  Circular 

Belknap,  Henry  W 

Bingham,  Clarissa  A 

Blair,  Gist.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Brown,  Mrs.  Albert  5 Maps 


Brown,  J.  Clarke  Broadside  and  newspaper 

Burrill,  Ethel  C Program 

Butler,  Chauncey  

Buxton,  John  O 

Cameron,  B.  Earle Genealogical  material 

Cate,  Mrs.  Frederick 1 Broadside 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Fanny  F 

Chaney,  Mrs.  Evadne  J 

Coffey,  Edward  A 

Coit,  Mrs.  George,  Winchester,  Mass 

Cole,  Mrs.  Leland  H 

Corning,  Howard  

Curtis,  Amy,  Manchester,  Mass.  Genealogical  charts 

Day,  M.  R.,  Florida  

Dayton,  W.  Hardy  

De  Forest,  Lt.  Col.  L.  E.,  New  York  City  

Dillaby,  Frank  H.,  Belmont,  Mass 

Duren,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Swampscott,  Mass 

Circulars 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Frances  L.,  Marlboro,  Mass 

Eckstorm,  Mrs.  Fanny  H.,  Brewer,  Me 

Eldredge,  Edward  P 

Emilio,  E.  Victor  

Emmerton,  Caroline  O 

Evans,  Clara  T.,  New  York  City 

Fales,  Maj.  Raymond  D Chart 

Felton,  Edgar  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Gannon,  Fred  A 5 Broadsides 

Gardner,  Dr.  F.  A 

Gauss,  John  W 

Goldthwait,  Richard  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H 

Hanley,  Miles  L.,  Madison,  Wis 
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VOL.  PAM. 

Harris,  Bessom  S 11  4 

Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Albert  W 12  1 

Hood,  Ernest  N 1 

Horton,  William  A Bible  record 

Huse,  Harry  P 1 

Jacobs,  William  H 1 

Jenkins,  Col.  L.  W. . .1  Broadside,  circular,  programs  3 11 

Jewell,  Margaret  H.,  Portland,  Me 12 

Jewett,  Amos  E 5 1 

Jones,  Malcolm  B.  and  Quinton  0 Circular  9 

Jones,  Matt  B 1 

Kimball,  Grace  H.,  Bradford,  Mass Circular  14 

Lane,  Mrs.  Herbert  15  4 

Leeds,  Frederic  B.,  Lowell,  Mass 2 

Lovejoy,  Dr.  E.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  California  1 

McCleary,  Helen  C.,  Brookline,  Mass 2 

McCormick,  Cyrus  H.,  Chicago  1 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.,  Chicago  1 1 

Melody,  Mrs.  A.  R 1 Broadside 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Grace,  New  Jersey 1 

Moreland,  Francis  A.,  Beverly  1 

Morrill,  Philip,  South  Braintree,  Mass 1 

Mudge,  Florence  A.,  Danvers,  Mass 1 

Newhall,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Lynn,  Mass 1 

Patch,  Caroline  B.,  10 

Peabody  Institute,  Peabody  58 

Pease,  Marietta  L.,  Ipswich,  Mass 1 

Phillips  Academy  Library,  Andover,  Mass 5 15 

Pingree,  David,  Estate  of  48  35 

Piper,  Fred  S.,  Lexington,  Mass 1 

Pitman,  J.  Asbury  22 

Porter,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Danvers,  Mass 2 

Pousland,  Edward,  Connecticut  1 

Rantoul,  Margaret  Programs  28 

Ropes,  Willis  H Programs,  circular  1 2 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Foster  Newspapers 

Staples,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  Westboro,  Mass 1 2 

Stevens  Library,  North  Andover,  Mass 239  6 

Stillman,  Dr.  Charles  K.,  Connecticut 10 

Strangman,  Dr.  William  F 1 

Stuart,  Sylvia  1 

Tallman,  Frank  G.,  Wilmington,  Del 1 

Tapley,  Harriet  S 4 5 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  EIBKART 
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VOL.  PAM. 

Tapley,  Isabel  B Newspaper  15  3 

Taylor,  Charles  H Labels 

Tuttle,  Charles  E 1 

Walker,  Fred  H 1 

Webber,  Harry  E.,  Est.  of 

Circular,  pictures,  postcards,  tickets  521  204 

Webster,  J.  Clarence,  New  Brunswick  2 

Whidden,  D.  G.,  Nova  Scotia  1 

White,  Frank  O.,  Egypt,  Mass 1 

Whitney,  James  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass 11 

Willson,  Alice  B Circular,  programs  5 217 

Woodbury,  Alice  C 1 

Woodwell,  Boland  H 1 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Essex  Institute, 
a corporation  duly  incorporated  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  City  of  Salem,  in  said 
Commonwealth, 


NOTE. — Bequests  may  be  made  in  real  estate,  money, 
books,  paintings,  or  any  objects  having  historical  or 
artistic  value. 
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THE  FUR-SEAL  FISHERY  AND  SALEM. 


By  Edward  H.  Raymond. 


Salem,  despite  her  initiative  in  maritime  matters,  was 
not  among  the  first  of  the  sea-board  communities  to  engage 
in  fur-trading  voyages.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Even  in  the  early  years  after  the  Revolution,  she  had 
sufficient  means  to  send  her  ships  out  on  the  new  trade- 
routes  already  stocked  with  goods  and  specie  for  conver- 
sion into  Oriental  wares.  The  young  nation,  as  a whole, 
was  woefully  deficient  in  working  capital.  To  the  fur- 
traders,  no  small  part  of  the  inducement  to  venture  was 
the  fact  that  they  could  set  out  from  their  home-ports 
with  all  but  empty  ships. 

The  revelation  of  the  alluring  possibility  of  getting  rich 
quickly  on  the  equivalent  of  a shoe-string  by  trading  trin- 
kets for  furs,  with  aborigines,  and  selling  the  peltry  at 
high  prices  in  Canton,  was  due  primarily  to  the  account 
of  Captain  Cook’s  last  voyage.  The  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1784,  although  they  did  not  launch 
a thousand  ships,  gave  direction  to  an  indeterminate  num- 
ber already  in  the  water,  but  having  no  place  to  go.  To 
that  best-seller  can  justly  be  ascribed  a prime  place  in 
the  occupation  of  Australia,  and  in  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  North  West  Coast  of  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  imagine  the  call  to  venturesome  minds  which 
must  have  been  sounded  by  that  siren  passage  in  which 
Captain  King  refers  to  twenty  of  the  gleaming  black  skins, 
purchased  with  nails  and  buttons;  tells  how  he  and  a 
Hong-merchant  courteously  bargained,  and  concludes : 
“At  last,  being  tired  of  the  contest,  I consented,  and 
received  $800.”  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  it  to  imagine 
the  pleasant  state  of  mind  of  the  suave  Chinese  merchant. 
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Skins  such  as  he  had  just  bought  had  been  changing  hands 
at  $120  each. 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  appraise  the  part  played  by 
the  intrepid  and  erratic  John  Ledyard,1  in  initiating  the 
fur-trade  with  China.  Connecticut-born,  he  landed  in 
America,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  1782,  as  a deserter 
from  the  British  Navy,  and  had  served  with  Captain  Cook 
in  a minor  capacity  throughout  the  famous  voyage.  With 
him  came  the  first  intimations  of  the  fur-trading  possi- 
bilities on  the  North  West  Coast  and  at  Canton; — and 
he  undoubtedly  gave  them  wide  publicity  both  in  the 
“Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  Last  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,”  published  in  Hartford  in  1783,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  unsuccessful  promoting  conferences  which  he  held 
with  prominent  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  New  London.  His  voice  was  as  that  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  would  seem,  from  the  sequel, 
that  he  cried  a bit  too  loudly.  With  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  the  official  account  of  Cook’s  voyage,  ventures 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Ledyard  were  arranged  with- 
out delay.  Before  many  years  were  out,  Boston  alone 
had  fourteen  such  voyages  in  the  North  West  fur-trade 
at  one  time.2 

But  while  the  Northern  fur-trade  had  its  origin  thus 
directly  in  the  work  of  Captain  Cook,  that  of  the  sealing 
industry  was  not  so  immediate.  Sea-otter  skins  were  a 
commodity  in  the  Canton  market  before  seal-fur  was 
known  in  the  trade.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  the  commerce 
in  seal-skins,  which  later  took  on  such  large  proportions, 
was  a by-product  of  the  sea-otter  trade,  and  of  the  whaling 
industry  as  well.  The  place  of  its  birth  was  in  those  bleak, 
wind-whipped  outposts,  found  and  named  and  lost  to  ken 
time  and  time  again  during  three  centuries,  which  finally 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Falkland  Islands.  They  were 
the  favored  haunt  of  whales,  of  seals  innumerable,  and 
of  the  strange  blubbery  sea-elephant,  partaking  by  lum- 
bering imitation  of  the  qualities  of  the  other  two,  and 

1 Sparks,  Jared : “Life  of  John  Ledyard,”  Boston,  1847. 

2 Morison,  Samuel  Eliot : “Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,” 
Boston,  1925. 
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of  the  pachyderms  to  hoot.  It  was  through  these  dull 
beasts,  by  indirection,  that  the  exploitation  of  seal-fur  in 
Canton  was  begun. 

These  islands,  at  first  colonized  by  the  French,  in  1763, 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a substitute  for  the  lost  province 
of  Acadia,  were  occupied  by  the  British  in  1766.  The 
latter  were  unaware  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
French  colony,  and,  to  the  confusion  of  all  concerned, 
stumbled  inadvertently  upon  it  while  making  a survey. 
In  the  meantime,  Spain  had  protested  the  French  occupa- 
tion. To  the  credit  of  French  diplomacy  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  allowed  Spain  to  assume  ownership,  and  the 
attendant  responsibility  of  defending  the  title  against  the 
British,  for  the  sum  of  618,108  livres. 

The  Spanish  called  the  acquisition  “Isla  INTuestra 
Senora  de  la  Soledad.”  The  solitude  proved,  however,  to 
be  but  nominal.  For  although  the  English  colony  (with- 
out abandoning  claim  to  the  territory)  evacuated  Port 
Egmont  in  1774,  two  whale-ships  from  an  unfamiliar 
port  had  already  made  use  of  such  facilities  for  their 
trade  as  .the  islands  afforded.  In  February  of  that  year 
the  brig  Montague , Collins  master,  and  a few  days  later 
the  Thomas,  Smith  master,  both  hailing  from  Truro, 
Cape  Cod,  arrived  upon  the  scene.3  A few  weeks  later, 
on  the  very  night  before  the  British  left  Port  Egmont 
(April  23,  1774),  a third  American  whaler  dropped 
anchor  before  the  dreary  dismantled  buildings,  “thatched 
with  turf,  bound  onto  rafters  made  from  whale-ribs  cast 
upon  the  shore.”4  This  was  the  King  George,  under  Cap- 
tain Greenwood,  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  doubtless  these 
vessels,  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  the  discouraged 
party  on  its  return  to  England,  that  suggested  to  Burke 
the  allusion  to  American  whalemen  making  “Falkland 
Island  — but  a stage  and  a resting-place  in  the  progress 
of  their  victorious  industry.” 

From  that  time  on,  visitors  to  the  Islands,  at  first 

3 Starbuck,  Alexander : “History  of  the  American  Whale  Fish- 
ery,” p.  61,  quoting  Freeman,  “History  of  Cape  Cod,”  II,  p.  539 
note. 

4 Boyson,  V.  F. : “The  Falkland  Islands,”  London. 
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mostly  British  whalemen,  constantly  increased  in  num- 
bers. The  immense  herds  of  ungainly  and  inoffensive 
sea-elephants  were  found  to  be  an  easy  source  of  oil 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  whale.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  a Boston  ship  not  inaptly  named 
The  States,  made  a voyage  with  sea-elephant  oil  as  its 
chief  objective.  It  is  with  this  voyage  that  the  story  of 
the  Southern  seal-fishery  begins.  For  direct  information 
concerning  it,  we  are  as  yet  indebted  solely  to  Ebenezer 
Townsend,  junior,  the  intelligent  young  supercargo  of 
the  New  Haven  ship  Neptune.  In  1796  he  began  a diary 
of  the  Neptune’s  first  voyage,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
all  fur-sealing  ventures.5  In  the  course  of  this  account 
he  says,  under  the  heading  “Anchorage  of  Swan  Island, 
at  States  Harbor  (Falkland  Islands)”,  that  “this  harbor 
derives  its  name  from  the  ship  States  which  lay  here  two 
years  to  obtain  elephant  oil  and  hair-seal  skins.  She  was 
a very  large  ship,  about  1000  tons,  and  from  Boston.  She 
was  fitted  there  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  the  first  ship  we  know  of  that  took  fur  seal.  She  was 
owned  by  Lady  Haley,  living  in  Boston.  They  took  about 
13000  skins  as  an  experiment,  which  were  sold  in  New 
York  at  almost  fifty  cents  each,  and  were  thought  to  be 
sea-otter  skins.  They  were  afterwards  taken  to  Calcutta, 
and  sold  there  as  sea-otter.  From  Calcutta  they  were 
taken  to  Canton  by  Captain  Metcalf,  from  New  York,  who 
started  for  the  United  States  about  the  time  that  Captain 
Kendricks  sailed  from  Boston.  In  Canton  they  sold  for 
five  dollars  each.” 

From  this  account  it  seems  evident  that  the  entrepre- 
neurs of  the  States  voyage  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  talismanic  word  “sea-otter,”  but  were  not  very  clear 
as  to  what  manner  of  beast  he  was.  Moreover  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  had  some  intimation  of  a highly  lucra- 
tive market  abroad.  Domestic  furs  were  in  ample  supply 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  cheap  in  price.  As  much 
labor  as  went  into  the  preparation  of  13,000  fur-skins 
would  hardly  have  been  undertaken  as  an  experiment  for 

s Townsend,  Mr.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  The  Diary  of : New  Haven  Col- 
ony Historical  Society  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  1888. 
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a market  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  suggestion  for  the  trial  may  have  come  from  England. 
“Lady”  Haley  (she  was  not  properly  so  entitled  unless 
possibly  by  virtue  of  her  inherent  qualities)  was  the  sis- 
ter of  John  Wilkes,  founder  of  the  North  Briton,  and 
implacable  opponent  of  the  Government  of  George  III. 
Her  second  husband,  George  Haley,  was  a man  of  large 
affairs,  and  as  his  widow,  Madam  Haley  had  important 
business  connections  in  London.  She  came  thence  to  Bos- 
ton in  1784,®  and  the  two-year  voyage  of  the  States  must 
have  begun  soon  after,  as  Captain  Metcalf  had  the  skins 
aboard  the  Eleonora  at  Macao  early  in  the  season  of  1788. 7 
In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  there  is  a possibility 
that  the  information  on  which  the  fur-collecting  phase  of 
the  States  voyage  was  founded  was  due  to  the  steward  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Haley’s  extensive  American  interests. 
That  gentleman,  Mr.  Patrick  Jeffrey,  of  Boston,  became 
Madam  Haley’s  third  (and  last)  husband.  But  in  either 
case,  the  venture  was  doubtless  an  indirect  outcome  of 
Captain  Cook’s  last  voyage.  Whatever  its  origin,  one 
may  picture  the  owner  in  her  favorite  red  cloth  riding- 
habit  and  black  beaver  hat,  sprightly  though  aging,  and 
cutting  a notable  figure  in  the  Hancock  regime  in  Boston. 
That  she  received  the  final  news  of  the  experiment  in  a 
sporting  manner  seems  a not  improbable  fancy,  despite 
its  including  the  detail  that  the  furs  for  which  she  received 
$7,500.00  had  fetched  for  a New  York  merchant  the  sum 
of  $65,000.00  in  Canton. 

But  however  disappointing  the  results  of  this  voyage 
may  have  been  to  its  promoters,  they  must  have  been  down- 
right exciting  to  seaboard  merchants  avid  for  cargoes 
suitable  to  exchange  for  teas,  silks  and  nankins.  Fifteen 
American  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  trading  in  Can- 
ton in  1789.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  failed 
to  hear  the  gossip  of  Captain  Metcalf’s  coup  making  its 
rounds  of  the  godowns,  nor  that  they  failed  to  transmit  it 
upon  their  arrival  home.  In  numerous  ports  sealing  voy- 

6 Crawford,  Mrs.  M.  C. : “Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways,”  Boston, 
1909,  p.  288. 

7 Shaw,  Major  Samuel,  The  Journals  of : Boston,  1847. 
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ages  were  straightway  organized.8  The  next  few  years 
saw  the  rise  of  a new  maritime  industry,  spasmodic  in  its 
phases,  erratic  in  its  yields,  and  not  negligible  in  either 
its  geographical  or  international  aspects.  The  latter,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  not  always  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger. 

In  these  preliminary  ventures,  Salem,  as  has  been 
noted,  took  no  part.  The  first  of  them  was  sent  out  from 
Hew  Haven,  with  Elijah  Austin,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  port  as  its  entrepreneur.  Elijah  was  the 
son  of  Moses  and  brother  of  Stephen,  whose  names  are 
memorialized  in  the  city  of  Austin,  Texas.  Mr.  Austin 
was  a man  of  versatile  commercial  interests.  An  amazing 
variety  of  commodities  was  dealt  in,  preferably  for  cash, 
at  his  warehouse  on  the  Union  Wharf.  To  his  transac- 
tions in  flax-seed  and  rock-salt,  baizes  and  cambleteens, 
shalloons,  satinets  and  muscovado  sugar,  were  added  ac- 
tivities in  lottery-tickets  and  Connecticut  State  notes.9 
From  sources  of  which  we  are  uninformed  he  learned  of 
the  success  of  the  Haley  venture,  and  sent  out  not  one, 
but  two,  ships  in  1790.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
remote  and  then  all  but  unknown  South  Georgia  Islands, 
whose  seal  herds  had  been  commented  upon  in  “Cook’s 
Voyages,”  were  visited  by  Austin’s  ships,  as  were  also 
the  Falklands.  Full  cargoes  were  secured  by  both  ves- 
sels, and  at  the  expiration  of  the  season  one  of  them 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  other  went  on  to  Can- 
ton and  arrived  home  after  three  years’  absence  laden 
with  China  goods.  Daniel  Greene,  her  master,  appears 
later,  and  in  notable  roles,  in  sealing  history. 

Boston,  too,  took  a chance  in  the  new  enterprise, 
although  interest  there  was  centered  almost  wholly  on  the 
Morth  West  sea-otter  trade.  The  hundred  and  fifty  ton 
brigantine  Hancock,  commanded  and  partly  owned  by 
Samuel  Crowell,  left  that  port  in  Uovember,  1790.  She 
took  a large  number  of  seals  at  Staten  Island,  south  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  rounded  the  Horn  and  stopped  at  Masa- 
fuero,  destined  to  be  later  the  most  famous  of  all  the 

s Macy  : “History  of  Nantucket.” 

9 Connecticut  Journal,  for  1791,  May  11,  ff. 
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Southern  slaughtering-grounds.  Amasa  Delano  was  of 
the  opinion  that  seals  for  the  Canton  market  were  first 
taken  from  this  island  by  the  New  York  ship  Eliza,  in 
1793. 10  It  would  seem  unlikely,  however,  that  a ship  in 
quest  of  seal-fur  should  have  touched  there  without  adding 
to  her  stock  of  pelts.  After  leaving  Masafuero,  the  Hanr 
cocJc  headed  for  the  North  West  coast,  traded  for  sea- 
otter  skins  during  the  summer  of  1791,  and  thence  made 
the  passage  to  Canton. 

The  Boston  ship  Hope,  Captain  Ingraham,  sailed  from 
Boston  in  September  of  1790,  under  instructions  from 
her  owners,  T.  H.  Perkins  and  James  Magee,  to  get  fur- 
seal  skins  at  Masafuero,  if  it  were  possible  without  loss 
of  time.11  Perkins  had  sailed  under  Magee  as  super- 
cargo of  the  Astrea,  they  had  married  sisters,  and  the 
Hope  voyage  was  taken  up  immediately  after  the  return 
to  Salem  of  the  Derby  ship.  The  Columbia  had  ended 
her  famous  voyage  at  Boston  a few  weeks  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Hope,  and  it  was  as  a consequence  of  her  voy- 
age, disappointing  as  the  financial  results  had  been,  that 
the  Perkins  ship  was  sent  out.  Joseph  Ingraham,  the 
Hope’s  captain,  late  mate  on  the  Columbia,  had  been  at 
Juan  Fernandez  on  that  vessel  in  1788,  and  knew  how 
poor  the  facilities  for  anchorage  were  at  that  island.  Af- 
ter rounding  the  Horn,  and  making  his  way  up  the  coast, 
he  found  the  weather  too  tempestuous  to  warrant  an 
attempt  to  land  at  Masafuero  or  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
headed  the  ship  for  the  Marquesas,  where  it  was  known 
that  needed  refreshment  could  be  had.  His  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  Northern  Marquesas  was  thus  due  to 
his  inability  to  carry  out  the  suggested  stop  for  seal  fur 
at  the  Juan  Fernandez  group. 

Another  Boston  ship  taking  part  in  this  preliminary 
set  of  assaults  upon  the  seal-rookeries,  was  the  Jefferson, 
Josiah  Roberts,  master.  The  journal  of  Bernard  Magee, 
the  ship’s  first  officer,  was  made  public  in  1792, 12  and 

10  Delano,  Amasa : “Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,”  Boston,  1817. 

11  Cabot  Genealogy,  Chap.  XVII. 

12  Magee,  Bernard : “Observations  on  the  Islands  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, etc.,”  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  IV,  1792. 
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(barring  possible  newspaper  references)  was  the  first 
printed  account  of  a sealing  expedition.  It  contains  in- 
teresting allusions  to  early  Spanish-American  foreign 
relations,  which  has  bearing  on  the  voyage  of  the  Salem 
ship  Concord , to  be  considered  later  in  this  account. 

The  Jefferson,  like  the  Hancock  and  the  Hope,  was 
bound  for  the  North  West  Coast,  and  like  them  was  plan- 
ning to  make  Juan  Fernandez  a port  of  call,  both  for 
sealskins  and  for  refitting  and  refreshment.  The  third 
officer  of  the  ship,  Mr.  Kendrick,  son  of  the  Columbia’s 
captain,  had  been  at  the  island  on  the  pioneer  voyage  of 
that  famous  ship.  At  that  time  they  had  met  with  a 
friendly  reception;  but  in  the  interim,  the  vice-regal  gov- 
ernment had  passed  an  act  prohibiting  foreign  ships  from 
anchoring  in  the  harbor.  Arbitrary  though  such  a law 
may  seem,  it  must  be  remembered  that  economic  national- 
ism is  not  an  exclusive  product  of  our  own  advanced 
thought.  Off  and  on  for  centuries  the  ports  of  Spanish 
America  had  been  subject  to  the  depredations  of  British 
privateers,  buccaneers,  and  of  racketeers  as  well.  With 
the  advent  of  American  ships  into  the  western  ocean,  boot- 
leg trade  was  certainly  in  no  wise  diminished.  “Piracy 
and  contraband  are  common  things  now,”  the  Yice-roy  of 
Peru  wrote  in  1790.  “It  has  been  made  thus  by  Bos- 
tonians and  English.”13  In  cases  such  as  that  of  the 
J efferson,  a ship  long  out  of  port  and  in  real  need  of  sup- 
plies and  refreshments,  concessions  were  made,  but  always 
with  rigid  restrictions  (often  irksome,  be  it  noted,  to 
Spanish  as  well  as  to  foreign  traders),  against  commer- 
cial activities.  These  contracts  were  constantly  violated 
by  both  sides,  until  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
finally  opened  the  ports  to  trade. 

The  official  in  charge  at  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  present 
instance,  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  son  of  the  able  Ambrose 
O’Higgins,  Captain-General  of  Chile,  gave  Captain  Rob- 
erts a letter  to  his  august  father,  for  presentation  at  Val- 
paraiso. (It  was  this  younger  O’Higgins  who  later  be- 
came a prime  mover  in  the  revolt  of  Chile  against  Spain.) 

is  Evans,  Henry  Clay,  Jr. ; “Chile  and  Its  Relations  with  the 
United  States,”  Duke  Univ.  Press,  1927. 
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Provided  with  liis  letter,  the  Jefferson  proceeded  to  Val- 
paraiso, anchored  for  the  first  time  since  weighing  at 
Boston,  and  presented  Don  Ambrose  with  Don  Bernardo’s 
communication,  and  also  with  her  sea-passport,  signed  by 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  reflection  was  given  in  the  reply,  of  the 
sort  of  thoughts  present  at  the  time  in  the  mind  even  of 
a King’s  representative.  He  wrote,  “I  return  also  the 
passport  of  the  United  States  of  North  America”  (note 
the  early  example  of  keeping  the  U.  S.  A.  in  her  place) 
“authorized  with  the  signature  of  His  Excellency  General 
Washington,  whose  immortal  name  I have  had  infinite 
satisfaction  to  see  for  the  first  time  stamped  by  his  own 
hand  — a hand  and  arm  so  dexterously  strong  and  fatal 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  no  less  beneficent  to  the  happy 
country  that  gave  him  birth.” 

When  the  J efferson,  in  accordance  with  the  permissions 
granted,  had  completed  her  repairs  and  provisioning,  she 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  St.  Ambrose.  There  she 
obtained  some  13,000  sealskins,  which  she  eventually 
placed  on  sale  in  the  Canton  market. 

In  the  meantime,  other  sealers  from  other  American 
ports  were  busily  harvesting.  Preparations  for  glutting 
the  new-found  market,  both  with  seal  and  sea-otter  fur, 
were  going  on  apace.  The  ship  Eliza  of  New  York  arrived 
in  Canton  early  in  the  year  1793  with  38,000  sealskins, 
taken  at  Masafuero  the  preceding  season.  The  reason 
for  her  not  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  authorities 
does  not  appear  in  evidence,  but  it  was  that  very  uncer- 
tainty of  the  operation  of  any  law  in  a given  place  at  a 
given  time  that  gave  a certain  piquancy  and  allurement 
to  all  the  West  Coast  trade.  In  any  case,  the  Eliza 
secured  her  skins,  and  in  due  time  arrived  on  the  China 
coast  with  them.  But  her  captain,  William  R.  Stewart, 
found  the  regulations  of  the  port  of  Canton  irksome  to 
a degree.  He  wished  to  find  a market  for  his  cargo,  but 
did  not  fancy  the  notion  of  paying  anchorage  and  port 
charges,  measurement  fees  and  various  other  quite  orderly 
exactions  which  were  prerequisite  to  doing  any  business 
whatever  at  that  port.  He  therefore  left  his  ship  at  anchor 
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at  Lark’s  Bay,  and  went  np  to  Canton,  in  company  with 
Captain  Amasa  Delano,  hoping  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  to  find  some  way  of  transacting  his  business 
with  less  formality.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties became  aware  of  his  activities,  and  apprehended  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  pay  a fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for 
breach  of  established  usage.  Still  worse,  he  learned  that 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  market.  For  his  38,000 
skins,  the  best  he  could  obtain  was  $16,000.00,  a price  per 
skin  somewhat  less  than  that  received  by  Madam  Haley, 
for  her  original  consignment  at  Hew  York. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  the  glad  tidings  of  that  early 
transaction  so  it  was  with  the  present  debacle.  The  bad 
news  was  soon  common  property  on  the  wharves  and  in 
the  coffee-houses  and  counting-houses  along  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard.  For  the  years  1794  and  1795,  we 
have  not  a single  record  of  a sealing  voyage  setting  out 
from  an  American  port  for  the  Canton  market.  The 
bright  hopes  that  had  been  kindled  for  a new  and  profit- 
able industry  had  been  but  a flash  in  the  pan.  Neverthe- 
less, shipments  of  sealskins  continued  to  find  their  way 
into  the  China  market.  Considerable  numbers  of  skins, 
taken  by  whalers  as  a sideline  to  whale  or  sea-elephant 
oil  voyages,  went  first  to  Atlantic  ports,  and  there  became 
part  of  general  cargoes  destined  for  the  China  trade.  The 
first  “skinning”  voyage  of  Edmund  Fanning,  later  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  sealing  skippers,  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  in  1792,  and  brought  back  to  that  port 
in  1793,  although  the  cruise  was  undertaken  with  the 
Canton  trade  in  view.14  Those  skins  may  well  have  been 
started  on  their  way  to  China  before  news  of  the  break 
in  the  market  had  reached  the  United  States.  So  it  came 
about  that,  although  the  sending  out  of  new  voyages  was 
halted,  shipments  of  skins  continued  to  be  offered  for  sale 
in  Canton.  What  is  more,  they  began  to  be  bought  at 
rising  prices.  Seal-fur  was  a new  commodity  in  the 
China  market.  Although  the  Russians  had  been  sending 
North  Pacific  furs  into  the  country  via  Kamchatka,  since 

i*  Fanning,  Capt.  Edmund  : “Voyages  Round  the  World,”  New 
York,  1833. 
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the  days  of  Behring’s  last  voyage,  twenty  years  and  more 
before  that  of  Cook,  the  trade  was  in  sea-otter,  not  in  seal 
furs.  The  Pribiloff  rookeries  were  not  discovered  by  the 
Russians  until  1786,  nor  were  they  exploited  to  any  extent 
until  the  formation  of  the  Russian- American  Fur  Com- 
pany in  1799.  It  was  the  Amtarctic  seal  which  made  the 
market  for  this  variety  of  fur.  Aiter  the  set-back  of  1793 
that  market  must  have  made  a definite  recovery,  although 
definite  figures  for  the  period  are  not  known  to  be  extant. 

That  by  1796,  the  outlook  for  a renewal  of  sealing  was 
encouraging,  indeed  very  definitely  so,  is  attested  by  the 
organization  of  a voyage,  on  an  ambitious  scale,  in  Hew 
Haven.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty  ton  ship  Neptune, 
built  in  Hew  Haven,  armed  with  twenty  twelve-pound 
guns,  and  carrying  a crew  of  forty  men,  was  employed. 
The  ship  was  owned  largely  by  Ebenezer  Townsend,  and 
an  excellent  journal  of  that  voyage  was  kept  by  his  son, 
Ebenezer  Townsend,  Junior,  who  went  as  supercargo. 
Daniel  Greene,  head  of  Elijah  Austin’s  pioneer  cruise  of 
1790,  and  later  one  of  J.  J.  Astor’s  carefully  selected 
staff  of  shipmasters,  was  in  command.  The  ship  returned 
to  Hew  Haven  in  the  summer  of  1799,  after  the  most 
lucrative  voyage  ever  recorded  from  that  port.  She  sold 
80,000  sealskins  at  Canton  at  a price  of  $3.50  each;  and 
paid  $75,000.00  in  duties  on  the  cargo  she  brought  home. 
According  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  this  duty  exceeded 
the  Civil-List  tax  of  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut  for 
any  one  year  of  the  preceding  ten. 

Some  months  after  the  Neptune’s  departure,  Captain 
Edmund  Fanning,  acting  on  a tip  received  from  his 
friend  John  Whetten,  master  of  J.  J.  Astor’s  Ontario, 
just  in  from  Canton,  succeeded  in  interesting  capital  in 
a sealing-voyage.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  note  that  a 
small  sum  of  his  own,  toilsomely  acquired,  went  into  the 
venture.  The  little  ninety-three-ton  brig  Betsey  was  taken 
up,  and  a crew  of  thirty,  mostly  Stonington  boys,  put 
aboard  of  her.  Of  the  lot,  Captain  Fanning  was  senior 
in  age  as  well  as  in  rank.  He  was  twenty-seven.  As 
she  left  Hew  York,  she  represented  an  investment  of 
$7,867.00.  In  less  than  two  years,  she  was  back  at  Crane’s 
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Wharf,  with  all  hands  hale  and  hearty,  and  a cargo  under 
her  hatches  that  sold  for  $120,000.00. 

With  results  such  as  were  shown  by  these  voyages,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sealing  industry  took 
on  the  proportions  of  a boom.  Within  the  next  year  or 
two,  there  was  scarcely  a port  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
send  out  one  or  more  vessels.  The  more  favorable  anchor- 
ages in  the  Falklands  became  populous  with  Yankee 
crews.  A stretch  of  Patagonian  beach  especially  favor- 
able for  drying  skins  lost  its  Spanish  designation  and 
was  re-christened  New  Haven  Green.  At  South  Georgia 
that  year  there  were  sixteen  vessels  engaged  in  sealing, 
nearly  all  of  them  American.15  Some  thirty,16  also  for 
the  most  part  American,  are  reported  as  working  in  the 
Pacific.  Australia  was  awakening  to  the  cash-value  of 
the  herds  noted  on  her  shores  and  outlying  islands  by 
Cook  and  Vancouver.  The  industry  was  at  full  tide. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  fur-sealing  episode  had 
features  in  common  with  the  Alaskan  gold-rush, — with 
Masafuero  as  the  prototype  of  Nome.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  a considerable  amount  of  first-hand  information 
about  it,  written  by  different  participants,  from  varying 
points  of  view.  Amasa  Delano  and  Edmund  Fanning, 
in  volumes  written  with  Journals  at  hand,  after  their 
retirement  from  the  sea,  both  are  informative.  That 
Daniel  Greene  did  not  leave  a similar  account  is  a matter 
for  regret.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  done 
so,  had  he  not  determined  on  one  more  voyage  before  his 
withdrawal  from  the  sea,  to  round  out  his  not  inconsider- 
able fortune.  After  he  set  sail  from  New  Haven  neither 
he,  his  son,  nor  his  ship  was  ever  seen  again.  The  journal 
of  Ebenezer  Townsend,  however,  who  sailed  with  Captain 
Greene  on  his  famous  Neptune  voyage,  preserves  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  period,  and  of  the  business  of  sealing. 
More  voluminous,  and  containing  much  material  of  value, 
but  marred  by  a certain  temperamental  instability,  is  the 

15  Clark,  A.  Howard : “The  Antarctic  Fur-seal  and  Sea-elephant 
Industry,”  in  section  5,  vol.  2,  “The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States,”  by  George  Brown  Goode.  Wash- 
ington, 1887. 

ir>  Scammon  : “Marine  Mammalia.” 
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less  well-known  journal  of  William  Moulton.  Finally, 
we  have  the  journal  of  the  Salem  ship  Concord,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  in  the  Essex  Institute.  This  account 
of  a sealing  voyage  at  the  height  of  the  boom,  incidentally 
including  some  data  on  the  Salem  sealer  Minerva,  to 
which  the  author,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  transferred  for  a 
time.  It  contains  less  objective  historical  data  than  the 
other  sources.  The  collation  of  it  with  them  is,  however, 
not  without  interest.  As  a delineation  of  a personality, 
Appleton’s  diary  has  a quality  quite  uncommon  in  log- 
books and  journals,  so  many  of  which  are  factual  almost 
to  the  degree  attained  by  a logarithmic  table. 

The  author  of  this  Journal  was  the  sixth  child  (there 
were  nine  others)  of  John  Appleton,  Harvard,  1757,  for 
many  years  a prominent  importer  of  Salem.  His  mother 
was  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  Sparhawk,  also 
of  Salem.  Nathaniel  was  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  Concord’s  sailing,  and  it  seems  probable  from  inter- 
nal evidence  that  his  previous  experience  had  not  been  on 
deep  water.  The  ship,  of  171  tons,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Obed  Wyer,  and  was  owned  by  a group  consist- 
ing of  Pickering  Dodge,  John  Barstow,  Gideon  Tucker, 
Benjamin  Dodge,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  and  Benjamin 
Dodge,  junior.  One  suspects  that  young  Nathaniel,  after 
service  in  his  father’s  counting-house,  had  been  presented 
with  a share  in  what  bade  fair  to  be  a profitable  venture, 
and  sent  out  to  learn  something  of  the  world. 

The  ship  Minerva,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made 
in  Appleton’s  journal,  was  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  tons,  and  recently  built  in  Haverhill.  She  was 
owned  by  Nathaniel  West  and  Timothy  Williams,  and 
commanded  by  Mayhew  Folger,  a cousin  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  his  mother’s  side.  Captain  Folger  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  seal  fishery,  which  he  followed  for 
many  years,  and  was  searching  for  new  sealing-grounds 
in  the  Topaz,  owned  by  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  of 
Boston,  when  he  re-discovered  Pitcairn,  with  its  single 
surviving  Bounty  mutineer. 

The  two  ships  left  Salem  in  October,  1799,  and  we  may 
follow  their  fortunes,  elucidate  details  in  places,  and  at 
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the  same  time  note  the  reactions  to  new  experience  of  a 
young  man  of  the  time  engaged  in  converse  with  himself. 

On  October  26,  two  days  after  sailing,  he  notes,  “The 
ship  is  very  crank,”  and  again  the  next  day,  “The  ship 
is  so  crank  that  it  is  with  difficulty  you  can  walk  the 
deck.”  A day  later:  “The  ship  rocks  so  confoundedly, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write.”  October  30,  “I  shall 
be  an  amphibious  animal  before  I get  home,  for  I live  as 
much  under  water  as  over  it,  the  ship  is  so  wet.”  It  is 
of  interest  to  compare  these  disparaging  entries  of  the 
young  man  who,  as  a recent  writer  more  or  less  felici- 
tously puts  it,  “had  not  won  his  salt-water  spurs,”  with 
comments  at  a date  three  months  later.  On  February  18, 
when  the  ship  is  making  her  passage  round  the  Horn,  and 
meeting  with  “plagy,  durty,  good-for-nothing  weather,” 
comes  the  comment,  “We  have  got  one  of  the  best  sea- 
boats,  I believe,  that  ever  was;  she  is  very  strong,  and 
rides  very  easy.”  Certainly  great  love  is  often  the  daugh- 
ter of  fuller  knowledge. 

On  October  31,  the  eighth  day  out,  the  carpenter  was 
employed  in  “Fixing  wooden  guns  to  scare  Frenchmen.” 
This  is  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  adding  dummies 
to  the  armament  of  carriage  guns  which  were,  of  course, 
stock  equipment  at  that  time.  Fanning  mentions  his 
people  being  occupied  in  making  two  “Quakers”  to  add 
to  the  warlike  appearance  of  his  little  ship,  and  says  with 
some  pride,  that  they  were  such  good  imitations  as  to 
deceive  the  subsequent  purchaser  of  the  ship.  When  some 
time  later  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  buyer  was  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  he  had  been  cheated,  until  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  bill  of  sale  called  for  ten 
guns,  and  ten  real  ones  there  were,  the  dummies  being 
added  to  the  bargain  merely  as  make-weight. 

On  November  6,  “all  hands  employed  in  making  clubs 
to  kill  seals  with  and  pegs  to  peg  the  skins  down  with, 
after  they  are  killed.  The  carpenter  grinding  knives.” 
Considering  that  sealing-grounds  were  months  away,  it 
might  seem  unduly  forehanded  that  such  preparations 
were  begun  so  soon.  Sealing  voyages  were  invariably  on 
shares,  however,  and  the  hands,  filled  with  hope  of  repeat- 
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ing  the  fabulously  profitable  recent  voyages  of  which  they 
had  heard,  were  probably  on  edge  to  have  things  ready. 
The  clubs  mentioned  were  made  of  hickory,  and  resembled 
baseball  bats.  Brutal  the  killing  process  certainly  was ; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  at  all,  a blow  on  the 
head  was  probably  the  most  humane  way  of  doing  it.  The 
skull-bones  of  the  seal,  by  a beautiful  adaptation  to  their 
environment,  are  extremely  light  and  spongy,  as  compared 
to  those  of  land  mammalia.  A single  well-placed  blow  is 
at  once  fatal  to  them.  Happily  the  process  of  killing  is 
highly  repugnant  to  the  generality  of  us  nowadays.  In 
the  main,  that  essential  fimction  is  performed  for  us  by 
specialists.  In  simpler  times,  most  families  kept  and 
slaughtered  their  own  live  stock.  Sealers  were  killers  at 
home.  It  was  not  the  act,  but  the  ruthlessness  and  lack 
of  vision  with  which  the  species  was  practically  obliter- 
ated, which  is  so  deplorable. 

To  return  to  the  journal,  we  find  that  the  people’s  prep- 
arations for  the  seal-hunt  were  soon  overlaid  by  disturbing 
possibilities  of  being  hunted.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
was  a time  of  tension  with  France,  and  that  privateering 
on  the  high  seas  was  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  fifth 
of  November,  there  was  “a  ship  in  sight  under  our  lee.” 
On  the  sixth,  “the  ship  is  still  in  sight.”  For  the  next 
three  days,  similar  entries.  Then,  “we  have  been  out 
34560  minutes,  and  it  appears  as  many  ages  since  I left 
Salem.”  The  day  following,  “saw  four  sail  under  our 
lee  bow,  the  wind  dying  away,  and  afraid  of  the  vessels 
and  the  land,  tacked  ship  to  the  west.”  On  the  twentieth, 
two  more  sail  were  raised.  “Not  wanting  to  go  near 
them,  stood  to  the  south,  until  half  past  three,  they  being 
out  of  sight.” 

From  then  on,  several  weeks  went  by,  with  entries 
merely  of  weather  and  routine  ship’s  business.  Christmas 
came  and  went  without  comment.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year,  “the  sun  was  exactly  vertical  today  at  12  merid- 
ian. Farewell  to  the  year  ’99!  I feel  some  regret  in 
leaving  you,  thinking  of  the  many  happy  hours  1 have 
passed  in  it.” 

On  January  27,  1800,  they  raised  Grand  Jason,  “of 
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the  Forkland  Islands,”  and  late  that  afternoon  anchored 
in  Hew  Island  Harbor.  Here  they  found  “the  ship  Bar- 
clay, Captain  Barney  of  Hew  Bedford,  and  the  ship  Mars, 
Captain  Swain  of  Hantucket,  bound  round  Cape  Horn, 
a-skinning.”  Hew  Island  was  a famous  place  of  rendez- 
vous and  refreshment,  all  through  the  sealing  and  whaling 
days.  Fresh  water  was  plentiful,  and  convenient  for 
lading.  Firewood,  an  indispensable  commodity,  was  lack- 
ing on  those  treeless  islands,  but  there  was  an  excellent 
quality  of  peat  in  inexhaustible  supply.  Wild  fowl  were 
innumerable.  The  nesting  colonies  of  shrieking  sea-birds 
afforded  eggs,  of  a sort,  in  unbounded  quantities.  “At 
five  P.  M.,”  Appleton  writes,  “went  on  shore,  saw  a great 
many  birds,  such  as  shags,  albatrosses,  geese,  etc.  Went 
to  birdtown,  where  the  albatrosses  and  pinguins  were  so 
thick  that  for  several  acres  you  could  not  walk  without 
treading  on  them.  The  pinguins  look  like  a large  army 
of  soldiers  on  parade.”  The  thrifty  use  made  by  Yankee 
sailors  of  the  free  food  these  islands  afforded  is  notable. 
Edmund  Fanning  tells  of  laying  down  56  barrels  of  eggs 
at  a time,  as  sea-stock.  Wild  cattle  and  hogs,  the  progeny 
of  breeding  animals  set  free  by  early  visitors,  abounded. 
The  rich  tussock-grass,  a plant  peculiar  to  the  region,  not 
only  fed  the  cattle,  but  its  young,  asparagus-like  shoots 
were  a boon  to  men  condemned  to  a long-continued  diet 
of  salt-horse  and  carbohydrate  food.  There  were  berries 
(a  sort  of  whor tie-berry)  in  profusion,  in  season.  There1 
were  fish  of  many  and  delectable  varieties.  One  of  Fan- 
ning’s many  pioneer  contributions  was  the  discovery  of 
cod  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  1801.  There  were  mus- 
sels and  clams  to  be  had  for  the  digging.  Little  wonder 
that  during  those  early  days  of  Cape  Horn  voyages,  the 
Falklands  were  a favored  port  of  call.  As  providers,  the 
islands  had  certain  qualities  in  common  with  the  Cape 
Cod  housewife  of  whom  her  husband  used  to  say  defen- 
sively, “She  may  be  scrawny  as  a hedge-fence ; but  there’s 
one  thing  about  her,  she’s  a durned  good  cook.” 

Referring  again  to  young  Hathaniel’s  journal,  we  find 
that  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  Captains  Swain 
and  Barney  came  aboard  the  Concord  to  sup.  Both  of 
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these  guests,  and  their  ships,  appear  again  in  Appleton’s 
story.  As  for  Captain  Griffin  Barney’s  Barclay,  she 
already  had  traditions  behind  her.  She  was  built  by  that 
sturdy  and  too-little  known  Quaker,  William  Rotch, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  France  and  England.  His 
journey  had  been  consequent  upon  the  granting  of  a Gov- 
ernment bounty  on  whale-oil,  which  had  glutted  the  mar- 
ket, and  greatly  depressed  the  price.  He  had  gone  abroad 
to  canvass  the  possibilities  of  transferring  the  Hantucket 
whaling  industry  to  a more  profitable  home.  In  years 
to  come,  the  Barclay  was  to  have  a truly  remarkable 
career.  She  sealed  and  whaled  for  well  over  half  a cen- 
tury, being  taken  at  one  time  by  the  Spanish,  recaptured 
by  Captain  Porter  in  the  Essex,  and  carrying  on  profit- 
able whaling  cruises  until  she  was  broken  up  in  1864. 
Inasmuch  as  Captain  Barney,  only  the  year  before,  had 
been  at  Canton  with  21,000  sealskins  taken  at  Masafuera, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  that  island  (still  some  thousand 
stormy  leagues  away),  and  customs  and  prices  at  Canton, 
figured  largely  in  that  evening’s  conversation.  One  may 
also  deduce  from  various  extant  inventories  of  supplies 
for  such  voyages,  that  talk  did  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
lubrication.  Two  little  sealing-brigs,  sailing  at  a later 
date  from  Stonington,  were  provided,  among  other  necessi- 
ties, with  “7  bbls.  of  rum,  4 bbls.  of  Gin,  and  214  bbls. 
of  Teneriffe  wine,”  — which  presumably  were  not  put 
aboard  for  ballast,  even  though  the  ships  were  sailing 
light.17  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ships 
were  unheated,  and  the  men  wet,  often  for  long  periods ; 
and  that  food  although  ample  in  quantity,  was  practically 
all  dessicated,  or  put  down  in  brine.  Custom  must  very 
soon  have  staled  its  infinite  lack  of  variety.  The  wide  use 
of  rum  at  sea,  reprehensible  though  it  was  in  many  cases, 
was  perhaps  less  inordinate  than  it  may  seem.  It  was 
undeniably  flavorous,  and  kept  indefinitely,  provided  it 
was  given  a chance. 

After  a few  days’  stop  at  the  Falklands,  the  Concord, 
in  company  with  the  Mars  and  the  Barclay,  got  underway 

17  Spears,  John  E. : “Captain  Nathaniel  Brown  Parker,”  New 
York,  1922. 
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and  laid  a course  for  Cape  Horn,  via  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire.  On  February  4,  1800,  they  spoke  the  snow  Pacific 
Trader,  one  of  the  large  fleet  trading  out  of  Boston  to  the 
North  West  Coast;  and,  the  same  day,  the  brigantine 
Betsey,  Captain  Charles  Winship  of  Boston,  similarly 
bound.  On  this  voyage  the  Betsey,  it  so  happened,  was 
to  stop  on  the  California  coast  and  inaugurate  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  natives  which  later  grew  to  considerable 
proportions,  and  yielded  no  small  profit  to  Boston  ship- 
ping firms. 

Appleton’s  account  of  the  Concord’s  passage  around  the 
Horn  is  the  usual  tale  of  woe.  “At  8 P.  M.  carried  away 
our  maintopmast,  topgallantmast,  and  fore  topgallant  yard, 
oweing  to  the  maintop’s  giving  way  and  slackening  the 
rigging.  There  was  our  main  topmast,  and  topgallant 
mast  with  the  sails  set  in  the  water  together,  besides  a lee 
shore  on  which  we  expected  to  drift  every  moment.  If 
this  is  Cape  Horn,  spare  me  from  ever  coming  again.” 
By  the  tenth,  the  damage  has  been  repaired,  and  the  Con- 
cord is  headed  into  it  again.  “The  plagy  ship  will  not 
go  better  than  North  on  one  tack  and  South  on  the  other, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  ever  getting  round  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  wind  is  no  more  likely  to  alter 
than  the  sky’s  falling.”  But  the  young  man’s  despond- 
ency,— which,  one  feels,  was  somewhat  ingrained  in  his 
nature — led  him  into  error  in  his  judgment  on  the  wind. 
The  next  day:  “light  airs  from  the  south.  I fancy  they 
are  aholding  counsel  in  Aeolus’  pallace  to  see  what  wind 
they  shall  give  us,  and  there  is  no  majority,  and  so  they 
keep  us  becalmed.”  The  day  following:  “Calm  all  the 
24  hours.  The  Counsel  can’t  determine  yet  what  wind 
to  give  us.  Plagy  time  as  ever  was.”  Another  calm  day 
follows,  and  then  head-gales,  and  “thick,  durty,  cold,  dis- 
agreeable weather”  set  in.  After  four  days  of  it,  a Fri- 
day “ends,  strong  gales  from  the  west,  rain,  hail,  snow 
and  blow,  the  people  got  all  their  clothes  wet  and  no  dry 
ones  to  put  on.  I,  a poor  fellow,  seting  down  in  the  cabin, 
with  all  deadlights  lashed  in,  writing  with  a nasty  lamp 
which  fetches  way  every  minute  and  oils  me  all  over.  So 
ends  this  day.”  Anyone  familiar  with  those  waters  will 
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have  a certain  sympathy  with  the  pity  for  himself.  But 
the  time  came  when  they  could  haul  to  the  northward, 
and  March  the  sixteenth  found  them  at  anchor  at  St. 
Mary’s,  on  the  Chile  coast  — a place  which  plays  much 
the  same  part  as  a rendezvous  in  Pacific  whaling  and  seal- 
ing history  as  do  the  Falklands  on  the  Atlantic  side.  St. 
Mary’s  was  itself  a seal  haunt  of  considerable  importance, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  Concord  to  tarry  there 
awhile,  and  send  her  skinning  gangs  ashore.  In  this  con- 
nection, an  occurrence  arose  which  was  very  common  on 
sealing  voyages ; namely,  the  desertion  of  members  of  the 
crew.  Inasmuch  as  no  wages  were  paid,  all  hands  sharing 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  venture  at  a predetermined  rate,  it 
might  seem  unreasonable  for  a sailor  to  abscond,  with  no 
chance  to  collect  the  credit  due  him.  But  there  soon  grew 
up  in  the  sealing  industry  a group  who  were  known  as 
“lone  men.”  Many  of  them  were  probably  deserters. 
Most  vessels  on  long  hard  voyages  had  men  aboard  like 
William  Moulton18  (or  Alexander  Selkirk,  for  that  mat- 
ter), who  were  malcontents  and  trouble-makers,  and 
whom  captains  were  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of.  According 
to  Moulton,  there  were  at  least  fourteen  of  these  unat- 
tached sealers  on  the  small  island  of  Masafeura  at  one 
time.  These  lone-men  set  up  for  themselves  on  the  seal- 
islands,  lived  to  a considerable  extent  off  the  country,  and 
sold  their  skins,  or  swapped  some  of  them  for  provisions, 
with  whalers  or  sealers  which  might  chance  to  come  their 
way.  A.  desertion  of  this  sort  is  noted  in  the  Concord 
Journal,  under  date  of  March  17.  “In  the  course  of  the 
night  Glover  and  Drowne,  two  of  our  sealers,  stole  the 
yawl  and  run  on  shore  with  all  their  cloths.  We  found 
the  boat,  but  can’t  find  the  men.”  Apparently  the  experi- 
ment was  more  alluring  in  prospect  than  in  fact,  for  three 
days  later,  “Glover  the  fellow  that  run  away,  came  and 
said  he  was  very  sorry.”  The  very  next  day,  however, 
“Moser,  one  of  our  hands,  gave  us  the  slip.  We  sup- 
posed at  first  that  he  wanted  to  take  a walk,  and  did  not 
come  back  in  time  to  come  off  in  the  boat.  After  the  boat 
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came  on  board,  we  saw  him  on  the  beach,  sent  the  boat 
after  him,  but  he  ran  in  the  woods.  The  people  are  all 
dissatisfied  that  two  men  are  gone,  and  that  they  will 
have  to  do  the  work  and  have  no  benefit,  and  as  they  have 
been  mutinous  of  late,  and  thinking  it  no  more  than  just, 
I have  engaged,  provided  they  can’t  catch  those  men,  to 
give  each  his  proportion  according  to  the  lays  they  shipped 
for,  reserving  the  remainder  for  the  ship.” 

The  following  morning:  “Sent  two  boats’  crews  on 

shore  to  try  to  catch  those  Infurnal  Rascals.  Caught 
Drowne,  but  Moser  kept  his  distance.  Night  calm.  Some 
hands  on  shore  to  catch  the  villain.  Morning  calm,  but 
no  Moser  to  be  found.  The  fellow  must  be  a plagy  fool, 
for  he’s  got  no  cloth  but  what  he  has  on,  no  fire-works, 
no  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

As  the  sealing  at  St.  Mary’s  was  poor,  and  all  the  ships 
they  had  spoken  or  heard  of  seemed  bound  for  Masafuero, 
Captain  Wyer  decided  to  make  trial  of  the  rookery  at  St. 
Ambrose,  an  island  to  the  North  which  had  yielded  large 
catches  in  recent  years.  Accordingly,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  the  wind  being  favorable,  the  ship  was  got  under 
way.  But  the  weather  falling  very  moderate,  “Mr. 
Bunker,  with  a boat’s  crew,  went  on  shore  on  Seal  Rock 
to  get  some  hair-seal.  At  11  A.  M.,  saw  Moser  on  the 
beach,  making  signals  to  come  off.  Sent  the  boat  to  fetch 
him.  We  have  got  all  the  crew  again,  to  my  great  joy.” 
Such  incidents  — and  they  were  common  — show  the 
naivete  of  forecastle  hands  even  more  convincingly  than 
statistics  of  their  age. 

At  St.  Ambrose,  to  their  chagrin,  they  “found  Mr. 
Warner  and  five  men  belonging  to  the  Alexander,  of  Bos- 
ton, Captain  Asa  Dodge.  The  ship  has  gone  to  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America  a-trading”  (sea-otter  skins  were 
obtained  by  exchange  with  native  hunters,  not  caught  by 
the  crews),  “and  is  to  return  in  September.  He  gives  a 
miserable  description  of  the  seal.  However,  I believe  it 
is  all  a fotch.”  In  accordance  with  this  belief,  crews  were 
sent  ashore  and  began  sealing.  The  ship,  as  was  neces- 
sary at  most  of  the  seal  islands,  because  of  the  lack  of 
harbors,  stood  off  and  on  for  several  days.  She  then 
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drew  in  to  the  island,  to  land  supplies  and  bring  off  skins, 
and  learned  that  “Warner,  the  master  of  the  sealing  gang 
left  here  by  the  Boston  ship,  has  been  giving  our  people 
grog,  etc.,  until  they  were  tipsy,  then  telling  them  how 
ungenerous  it  was  to  come  here  to  seal  when  he  had  got 
possession  of  the  island  first,  and  a number  of  such  things, 
and  a glass  of  grog  will  get  a sailor  over  to  your  side  any 
time,  (so)  that  the  people  refused  to  work.  However, 
by  useing  a few  hash  words  and  thretts,  they  came  to,  and 
things  appear  to  be  quiet  at  present.  This  voyage  will 
end  some  how,  or  some  other  how,  but  I can’t  tell  at  pres- 
ent how.” 

The  Concord's  stay  at  St.  Ambrose  was  not  as  produc- 
tive as  had  been  hoped,  and  after  a few  weeks  it  was 
decided  to  move  on  to  Masafuero.  There  they  found 
eight  ships,  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves. 
More  than  200  men  were  engaged  in  killing  seals  on  the 
island  during  the  season.19  The  total  number  slaugh- 
tered, pups,  mothers  and  males,  as  chance  offered,  while 
not  accurately  known,  must  have  been  appalling.  Two 
years  before,  when  Captain  Fanning  left  for  Canton  with 
100,000  skins  aboard  the  little  Betsey,  he  estimated  that 
there  were  750,000  seals  still  upon  the  beaches.  The  tem- 
perate-spoken Benjamin  Morrell  thought  that  three  and  a 
half  millions  had  been  taken  by  the  year  1807.  Certain 
it  is  that  but  a pitiful  few  were  left  as  seed  for  future 
generations. 

Appleton  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  ashore,  or  at  least  in  recording  it.  The 
Salem  ship  Minerva  was  among  those  present,  and  the 
young  supercargo  went  aboard  for  a visit.  There  he 
learned  that  Captain  Folger,  after  leaving  his  sealers  on 
the  island,  was  going  to  Pisco,  on  the  mainland,  for  refit- 
ting and  supplies,  and  decided  to  accompany  him.  The 
next  section  of  the  Journal  was  therefore  written  on  the 
Minerva,  and  covers  her  three  months’  visit  to  the  Chile 
coast. 

The  ship  was  greeted  on  her  arrival  in  the  harbor  of 
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Pisco  by  “a  shot  from  a Spanish  brigantine,  because  they 
hailed  us  and  we  were  so  far  off  we  could  not  understand. 
Sent  the  boat  on  board  the  brigantine.  Brought  the  Cap- 
tain and  Linguister.”  The  latter  doubtless  added  to  their 
understanding,  particularly  when  he  informed  them  that 
“eight  days  ago  there  was  an  English  ship  came  in  under 
American  colours  and  cut  out  three  brigs  ladened  with 
brandy.”  One  would  be  glad  of  further  data  on  the  inci- 
dent, but  the  entry  ends  with  “latter  part  calm.” 

Despite  the  ungracious  greeting,  Nathaniel  seems  to 
have  been  interested  and  favorably  impressed  with  what 
he  saw  ashore.  “The  people  are  very  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  keep  open  doors.  You  may  go  into  any 
house  you  have  a mind  to,  and  meet  with  the  greatest 
politeness.”  In  the  matter  of  religious  observances,  the 
judgment  of  the  straight  young  Congregationalist  was 
somewhat  more  reserved.  “There  are  a great  many 
Priests,  who  carry  their  religion  to  great  lengths,  and  try 
to  turn  the  Herryticks,  as  they  call  them,  over  to  their 
faith.  I went  to  their  church,  which  was  ornimented 
with  a great  many  Images,  made  of  gold  and  silver  very 
eligantly  wrought,  but  the  worst  of  it  was,  after  I got  in 
I could  not  get  out,  but  was  obliged  to  kneel  on  a brick 
pavement  about  three  hours.  Although  it  was  day,  they 
had  the  church  lighted  with  an  immense  number  of 
candles.”  Then  follows  an  observation  which,  although 
slight  in  itself,  sheds  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  dappled 
subject  of  early  Spanish- American  relations.  “There  is 
plenty  of  cash  and  provision  here,  but  cloth  of  all  kinds 
very  high  and  scarce.  A vessel  to  come  here  might 
smuggle  goods  to  a very  great  amount  and  advantage,  con- 
sisting of  muslins,  fine  linings,  calicoes,  silk  and  cotton 
stockings,  colored,  white  neck  and  pocket  handkerchiefs 
with  colored  borders,  looking-glasses,  knives,  razors,  scis- 
sors, combs,  pomatum,  tobacco.” 

On  the  whole,  Appleton’s  first  contact  with  a foreign 
civilization  seems  to  have  engaged  his  interest  more  than 
life  at  sea.  “They  would  not  allow  me  to  tarry  here  as 
I wished,  till  my  ship  arrived,  being  contarary  to  there 
Govermint  unless  I would  turn  Catholic  and  Citizen, 
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which  I did  not  chuse  at  present,  though  I had  some  very- 
good  offers.  The  people,  take  them  all  togeather,  are  a 
cureous  set  of  odd  fish.” 

In  early  September  the  Minerva  was  hack  at  Masafuero, 
where  it  was  learned  that  the  Concord’s  people  had  taken 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  skins  in  the  interim. 
Appleton  rejoined  his  ship,  which  spent  the  balance  of 
the  season  standing  off  and  on  at  Masafuero,  landing  and 
tending  a crew  for  a second  trial  at  the  island  of  St. 
Mary’s.  Upon  returning  to  Masafuero,  Captain  Wyer 
was  met  by  the  unpleasant  news  that  during  their  absence, 
“Two  Spanish  ships  had  come  to  the  Island,  and  plun- 
dered cloths  and  provisions  from  the  sealers,  and  that 
they  had  taken  Mr.  Bunker,  with  two  of  our  men,  besides 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  other  ships,  and  left  word 
that  we  must  first  go  to  Juan  Fernandez  to  find  them, 
then  to  Val  Parazo,  from  thence  to  Arica,  and  then  to 
Lima.  What  a jant!”  The  Concord  was  at  once  put  on 
the  trail,  and  on  the  eighth  of  February  “came  to  anchor 
in  Valpaeariso.”  Captain  Wyer  was  desirous  of  replen- 
ishing his  supplies,  as  well  as  of  recovering  his  men ; but 
as  usual  there  were  official  objections.  “Waited  on  the 
Governor.  He  examined  our  papers  and  told  us  that  we 
must  go  away  in  24  hours.  We  told  him  we  would  not 
go.  Then  they  told  us  we  must  stay,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  us  to  get  what  provisions  we  want,  and  go  when 
we  were  amind  to.”  However,  limits  were  imposed  on 
this  seeming  grant  of  independence.  “The  Spaniards  will 
not  allow  us  to  go  on  shore  without  an  officer  to  watch  us. 
We  are  obliged  to  come  on  board  to  dine  and  sleep.  . . . 
The  people  here  look  more  like  Europeans  than  they  do 
in  Pisco,  but  they  have  all  the  jellousy  of  the  Spaniards. 
We  understand  that  our  people  are  at  Coquimbo.  We 
shall  go  direct  there  after  we  have  finished  here.  We  are 
kept  so  close  here  that  I had  rather  be  to  sea,  where  there 
is  no  limitations.”  One  suspects  that  Nathaniel  would 
not  have  fitted  nicely  into  a Totalitarian  State. 

After  a ten  day’s  stay  in  Valparaiso,  the  Concord  stood 
to  leeward  for  Coquimbo.  There,  without  details  as  to 
technique,  the  journal  mentions  that  they  “got  Mr.  Bunker 
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and  one  of  our  men,  besides  two  of  Captain  Folger’s.  Also 
one  of  Captain  Eade’s  men,  two  of  Captain  Oakington’s, 
and  one  of  Captain  Delano’s.”  The  next  day,  the  boat 
having  gone  ashore  to  get  some  small  articles,  Thomas 
Glover,  one  of  the  deserters  at  St.  Mary’s,  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  run  away  again.  Appleton  states 
that  he  “employed  some  soldiers  to  look  after  him,”  but 
does  not  tell  whether  they  were  successful.  For  the  tran- 
quillity of  all  concerned,  one  hopes  that  they  were  not. 
On  the  trip  back  to  Masafuero,  the  surgeon  had  a chance 
to  test  his  skill.  “One  of  the  men  which  we  took  from 
Coquimbo  belonging  to  Captain  Folger,  very  unwell.  Last 
night  they  blooded  him.  Cut  his  arm  all  to  pieces,  but 
could  not  find  the  vaine.”  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the 
next  day  he  was  “a  little  better,”  until  one  reflects  on 
what  he  might  have  been  if  only  they  had  let  him  alone. 

After  the  return  to  Masafuera,  Nathaniel  figured  in  an 
incident  which  he  does  not  record  in  the  journal,  but  which 
seems  worthy  of  comment  here.  Among  the  ships  sealing 
at  the  island  was  the  Oneco  of  New  London,  Captain 
George  Howe.  The  third  mate  of  this  vessel,  a certain 
William  Moulton,  has  left  a “Concise  Extract”  of  his 
sea-journal,  “Together  with  Strictures  and  Remarks.” 
This  journal,  whose  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages  are  not 
always  concise,  and  abound  largely  in  strictures,  is  never- 
theless a valuable  commentary  on  the  period,  and  contains 
much  drama  as  well.  Moulton  had  been  a captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  had  considerable  acuity  of 
mind.  Unfortunately  he  seems  to  have  suffered  from  delu- 
sions of  persecution,  and  under  their  influence  made  life 
on  the  cramped  little  schooner  an  extremely  trying  process 
for  everyone  on  board.  The  special  object  of  his  suspicion 
and  hatred  was  the  captain  of  the  ship.  While  the  Oneco 
was  lying  at  Staten  Island,  a barren,  precipitous  upthrust 
rising  sheerly  out  of  the  sea,  there  was  a particularly  bit- 
ter altercation.  As  its  outcome,  Captain  Howe,  thinking 
probably  to  cool  Moulton’s  anger,  had  him  set  ashore.  It 
happened  that  the  ship  Mars  was  sealing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  and  that  Moulton  knew  of  the  fact.  He 
determined,  although  without  provisions  or  utensils,  to 
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attempt  the  incredible  feat  of  scaling  the  peaks  and  cross- 
ing the  island.  Again  and  again  he  attempted  to  find  a 
feasible  passage,  only  to  be  stopped  by  precipices  and 
impassable  gorges.  Fourteen  traverses  did  he  make  of  the 
island.  On  the  twelfth  day  he  made  his  goal  — only  to 
be  refused  passage  in  the  Mars,  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
Oneco.  During  the  months  that  followed  there  were 
feuds,  attempted  mutiny,  and  much  bitter  journalism  on 
the  part  of  Moulton,  alternating  with  the  periods,  common 
in  such  paranoiac  cases,  of  tranquillity  and  exceptional 
competence.  By  the  time  the  ship  reached  Masafuero, 
Moulton’s  grievances  had  augmented  to  a point  where  he 
decided  that  the  Captain’s  treatment  of  him  had  been 
such  as  to  break  any  contract  there  might  be  between 
them.  He  was  skilled  in  litigation,  however,  and  planned 
to  give  his  departure  an  appearance  of  legal  sanction,  in 
connection  with  a law-suit  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  Captain  on  their  return  to  the  United  States.  He, 
therefore,  drew  up  a petition,  citing  his  grievances,  and 
asking  for  a council  of  all  shipmasters  and  supercargoes 
available,  to  sit  upon  his  case.  This  petition  he  posted 
up  at  the  Northwest  Plains,  where  the  lone-men  were  con- 
gregated, and  at  the  Southeast  landing,  where  the  ships’ 
people  came  and  went.  The  case  had  evidently  aroused 
a good  deal  of  interest,  and  some  time  later  Moulton 
received  a notification,  signed  by  a committee  which 
included  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Appleton,  that  a council 
would  be  held  aboard  the  Miantonomo  on  March  15,  1801, 
at  which  he  was  expected  to  appear  without  fail.  The 
verdict  of  the  council  was  that  “Captain  Howe  had  com- 
pletely discharged  him,  but  that  they  advised  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  employ.”  The  paper  on  which  the  deci- 
sion was  written  was,  however,  kept  from  him,  much  to 
his  chagrin.  He  determined,  he  says,  “to  live  by,  and 
seal  by,  himself” ; and  carried  out  the  resolve,  with  perti- 
nacity if  not  with  profit,  at  various  places  in  the  Pacific, 
until  the  year  1804. 

At  length,  on  August  28,  1801,  the  Concord  made  sail 
for  Canton,  and  accomplished  the  passage,  without  notable 
incident,  by  way  of  the  Marquesas  and  the  Island  of 
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Tinian.  Three  months  later,  the  anchor  was  dropped  at 
Macao,  and  here  the  journal  abruptly  ends.  It  was 
resumed  on  the  homeward  passage,  but  discontinued  after 
a few  days.  It  is  known,  however,  from  other  sources,20 
that  the  voyage  yielded  a respectable  profit.  The  ship 
with  her  outfit,  and  expenses  of  voyage  and  crew,  were 
set  down  at  $25,142.00.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  sold 
at  Salem  on  July  28,  1802,  for  $67,794.56  net. 

The  Minerva  also  came  back  safely.  The  Salem  Gazette 
of  May  4,  1802,  says : “Arrived,  ship  Minerva,  Capt. 
Folger,  153  days  from  Canton.  Sailed  from  this  port  on 
a sealing  voyage  Oct.  1799,  and  has  been  successful.” 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Salem  ship  Rebecca  was  sealing 
at  Masafuero,  and  thereafter  follows  a long  series  of  years 
during  which  no  Salem  ship  appears  on  the  records  of 
the  trade.  Indeed,  after  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the 
South  American  herds,  followed  by  that  of  the  Austral- 
asian islands,  the  Southern  seal  industry  perforce  went 
into  a long  decline.  In  1820  there  came  a revival,  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  with  their 
numerous  and  unsophisticated  herds.  There  were  at  least 
seventeen  American  ships  congregated  that  year  at  those 
inhospitable  islands.  Among  them  was  the  General  Knox , 
a Salem  ship  under  Captain  Orne,  which  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  some  5,000  skins.  But  the  Antarctic 
boom  was  of  short  duration.  Two  years  later,  these  herds 
too  had  all  but  disappeared.  Only  pods  and  stragglers 
were  left,  of  the  most  numerous  assemblages  of  any  mam- 
malian species  ever  beheld  by  modern  man.  Today, 
except  for  government-policed  herds  on  the  Pribiloffs,  and 
on  the  Lobos  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Argentina,  the  fur- 
seal  is  practically  extinct. 

But  long  after  the  decimation  of  the  South  Shetland 
beaches,  a widening  search  had  gone  on.  Morrell  and 
Weddell,  in  quest  of  new  rookeries,  threshed  in  vain  down 
hitherto  unseen  reaches  of  grim  Antarctic  sea.  Later,  the 
effort  which  resulted  in  that  unpleasant  incident  in  our 
political  history,  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  had 
its  origin  in  the  minds  of  sealers.  To  Edmund  Fanning, 
20  Clark,  A.  Howard.  See  footnote  15. 
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long  Commodore  of  the  American  fleet,  was  due  the  incep- 
tion of  that  ambitious  project,  although  the  publicity-role 
was  played  by  a Western  Congressman. 

In  appraising  the  sealing  episode  in  our  early  maritime 
history,  it  is  easy  to  over-emphasize  its  phase  of  ruthless 
greed.  While  not  a defence,  the  fact  is  pertinent  that 
the  herds  were  beyond  jurisdiction,  and  open  to  the  com- 
petitive exploitation  of  the  world.  At  home,  in  this  con- 
nection, we  may  recall  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  and  the 
less  dramatic  ones  of  our  forests  and  our  soil.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  in  passing  judgment,  that  the  very 
considerable  access  of  wealth  brought  into  the  country  by 
this  industry  came  at  a time  when  specie  was  scarce,  and 
liquid  assets  of  prime  importance  to  the  nation  as  a whole. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  contribution  of  these  venturers. 
They  attributed  much  to  Providence,  but  did  not  expect 
to  be  towed  to  their  destination.  They  talked  of  equality, 
but  did  not  confuse  it  with  mediocrity.  They  had  initia- 
tive, and  courage,  stamina,  and  a potent  will  to  work. 
These  are  not  negligible  factors  in  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  a nation,  nor  of  a viable  civilization.  They 
may  even  stand  comparison,  as  values,  with  imports  from 
Canton. 


OLDEST  WHARF  IN  SALEM. 


The  oldest  wharf  in  Salem  is  said  to  be  that  owned  by 
Mr.  N.  Frothingham,  jun.  near  Fi’ont  street.  The  name 
of  Burchmore  Place  has  been  given  to  the  stores  lately 
erected  there  (one  of  which  is  occupied  as  the  extension 
stove  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Frothingham  & Cross),  in 
memory  of  the  original  proprietor  of  the  wharf. 

— Salem,  Gazette,  Jan.  2,  1835. 
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Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Phineas  Steabns. 


( Continued  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  134.) 

From  the  moment  the  executioner’s  blade  severed  the 
head  of  Charles  I from  his  body,  the  “Grandees”  of  the 
Independent  party  who  were  responsible  for  this  “cruel 
necessity”  found  themselves  and  the  government  of  which 
they  had  assumed  control  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  now  hailed  as  Charles  II  in  many 
quarters,  plotted  with  his  wise  counsellor,  Arthur  Hyde, 
to  regain  the  English  throne.  He  was  promised  assistance 
from  Holland,  where  Prince  Rupert  had  a fleet  of  vessels 
more  or  less  in  readiness;  the  Scots  proclaimed  him  King 
on  February  5 with  the  inevitable  Presbyterian  condi- 
tions ; and  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  now  allied  with  the  Con- 
federated Catholics,  promised  strong  support  in  Ireland. 
Even  in  England,  though  the  people  momentarily  were 
paralyzed  into  silent,  horrified  inaction,  the  new  oligarchy 
of  saints  faced  much  opposition.  Apart  from  a variety 
of  old  and  new  “malignants” — cavaliers,  Parliamentarians 
disgruntled  by  Pride’s  Purge,  Presbyterians,  and  the  like 
— whose  hands  were  tied  at  the  moment,  indignant  dis- 
satisfaction arose  within  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  Independents’  chief  constituencies.  “Freeborn  John” 
Lilburne  led  a vociferous  group  of  “Levellers”  who  de- 
manded, instead  of  an  oligarchy  of  saints  based  upon  the 
power  of  the  sword  of  Providence,  a representative  democ- 
racy founded  upon  novel  conceptions  of  English  law.  At 
the  end  of  March,  Lilburne  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
by  the  Independent  leaders  but  his  sympathizers  fomented 
in  the  army  and  navy  mutinies  which  caused  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  new  government  and  delayed  prep- 
arations to  strike  against  the  Commonwealth’s  enemies 
in  Ireland.1 

1 T.  €.  Pease,  The  Leveller  Movement  (Washington,  1916),  pp. 
270  ft ; S.  E.  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro- 
tectorate (3  vols.,  London  and  N.  Y.,  1894-1901),  I,  55-60.  Here- 
inafter cited  as  Gardiner. 
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Hugh  Peter,  though  he  had  no  official  position  or  direct 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Commonwealth  regime,  was 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  was  closely 
associated  with  Independent  leaders,  and  was  employed  by 
the  latter  in  various  capacities.  When  the  Leveller  dis- 
satisfaction which  threatened  Independent  control  of  the 
army  extended  to  the  Independent  navy,  Master  Peter’s 
powers  of  persuasion  were  enrolled  by  the  Council  of  State 
to  pacify  mutinous  crews. 

Born  in  a Cornish  port  of  a family  of  merchant-ship- 
pers, Peter  always  had  a West  Country  sea-dog’s  appre- 
ciation of  the  role  of  the  navy.  His  former  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  at  sea,  and,  since  1644,  when  he 
had  served  with  Warwick  in  the  relief  of  Lyme  Regis, 
Peter  had  maintained  intimate  relations  with  sea  captains, 
sailors,  and  naval  authorities.  Shortly  before  Warwick 
laid  down  his  commission  (February  23,  1648/9),  Peter 
had  written  a letter  recommending  to  him  the  services  of 
two  worthy  seamen: 

Hugh  Peter  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.2 

[London?]  February  8,  1648/9. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship : 

This  gentleman,  Captayne  Wood,  is  very  deere  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Cromwell,  an  honest  seaman,  and  thoroughly  approved  of 
every  way  and  every  where  ; I know  it  will  bee  very  thank- 
fully accepted  by  your  Ld.  Gen.  if  your  Lordship  shall  please 
to  commend  him  to  a Command  in  some  of  the  ships  not 
yet  disposed  of.  Hee  is  Exceeding  stout  and  fit  for  the  ser- 
vice in  all  respects,  and  hee  is  very  well  known  to  my  selfe, 
and  such  as  upon  myne  owne  acquayntance  I can  boldly 

2 Additional  Manuscripts  9300,  fol.  123  (British  Museum). 
Peter’s  interest  in  naval  affairs  was  revealed  in  his  published 
works  as  well  as  in  his  recorded  acts.  Some  time  before  Janu- 
ary, 1647,  he  had  presented  to  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
plans  for  “a  true  new  Modelling-  of  your  navy,  with  fitting  men 
and  fitting  Ships  rightly  imployed.”  (Mr.  Peters  Message  . . . 
with  the  Narrative  of  the  taking  of  Dartmouth,  London,  1646, 
p.  7).  The  nature  of  these  proposals  is  not  recorded  unless 
the  plans  set  forth  in  1646  were  similar  to  those  given  in  Peter’s 
Good  Work  for  a Good  Magistrate.  . . . (London,  1651,  pp.  82-86). 
Meanwhile,  on  March  20,  1648/9,  Peter  had  presented  sugges- 
tions to  the  Council  of  State  which  ordered  “That  Sr  Hen. 
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speake  well  of,  yea  as  well  as  of  any  man;  hee  was  in  the 
North  west  passage,  and  is  worth  your  Lordships  speaking 
with;  comes  not  in  an  indigent  way,  but  out  of  a reall  desire 
to  serve  your  lordship  and  the  nation ; and  thus  craving  leave 
for  my  boldness,  I commend  your  Honor  to  the  Grace  of 
God  in  Christ,  & am 

Your  Lordships  Ever  obliged 
I remember  your  lordship  agayne  Hugh  Peter, 

for  Captayne  Norris  of  Bristol  to  bee 
victuall  in  thence. 

Peter’s  familiarity  with  naval  men  and  state  affairs 
was  useful  to  the  Commonwealth  when,  in  April,  1649, 
Colonels  Popham  and  Blake,  two  of  the  “generals  at  sea,” 
reported  from  the  Downs  that  men  aboard  ships  ready 
to  oppose  Prince  Rupert’s  “navy”  were  about  to  mutiny. 
To  quiet  the  disobedient  crews,  the  Council  of  State  dis- 
patched Hugh  Peter,  who  arrived  at  Gravesend  about  April 
20.3  According  to  a published  “Letter  from  Gravesend” 
of  that  date4 

Mildmay,  Sr.  James  Hevingham,  & Mr.  Holland  be  a Committee 
to  examine  what  Mr.  Peters  or  any  that  he  shall  bring  with 
him  in  order  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  that  he 
hath  thanks  given  him  for  it.”  (“Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
State,”  in  State  Papers  25,  vol.  I,  No.  7.,  P.  B.  O.,  London).  The 
nature  of  Peter’s  proposals  was  revealed,  in  part  at  least,  when, 
nine  days  later,  the  Council  ordered  “That  the  propositions 
made  by  Mr.  Peters  Concerning  the  building  of  Fregates  be 
referred  to  the  same  Committee”  (Ibid.,  No.  14 ; Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Bom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  59).  In  subsequent 
years,  as  will  appear  below,  Master  Peter  maintained  close  cor- 
respondence with  naval  men.  In  his  suggestions  of  1651 — and 
possibly  in  those  of  1649 — Peter  proposed  not  only  that  the 
naval  organization  be  altered  according  to  a rough  pattern 
which  he  outlined,  but  also  that,  as  New  England  could  build 
good  ships  at  low  cost,  she  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  for 
mutual  benefits  to  New  and  Old  England.  Possibly  there  is 
a significant  relation  between  Peter’s  proposals  in  this  connec- 
tion and  the  post-Eestoration  proposals  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
Hugh  Peter’s  step-son-in-law,  who  read  a paper  before  the 
newly  established  Eoyal  Society  at  London  “Concerning  the 
building  of  Shipps  in  New  England”  (Thomas  Birch,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ...  4 vols.,  London,  1756- 
57,  I,  111-113). 

3 The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  214,  April  16-26,  p.  2012; 
Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (for  King  Charles  II),  No.  2,  April  24- 
May  1,  p.  12. 

4 Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  121,  April  20-27,  p.  986. 
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The  Admiralls  are  come  thither,  and  the  ships  are  ready 
(nigh  halfe  a score  of  them  hereabouts).  Mr.  Peters  the 
Minister  hath  been  aboard  some  of  them,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  were  well  resolved  to  their  Voyage  against  the 
Princes  ships,  and  to  comply  with  their  Admirals,  at  which 
they  cryed  as  one  man,  that  they  would  live  and  dye  with  the 
Admiralls , and  in  severall  ships  they  have  caused  a Protesta- 
tion, by  way  of  ingagement  (and  the  rest  are  doing  the  same) 
all  signed  it  with  great  unanimity  and  chearfullnesse,  to  go 
on  against  the  revolted  ships. 

Having  thus  aroused  enthusiasm  among  the  loyal  sailors 
at  Gravesend,  Peter  went  on  to  Sandwich  where,  on  April 
24,  he  delivered  a powerful  sermon  calculated  to  dispel 
all  disloyal  tendencies  and  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for 
the  Commonwealth’s  cause.  Contemporary  testimony  as 
to  the  success  of  this  sermon  appeared  in  the  newssheets 
of  friend  and  foe.  Friendly  sheets  reported  that  “there 
were  some  [men]  apprehended  who  were  charged  with 
endeavouring  to  make  use  of  the  Army  against  the  Par- 
liament, [but]  no  proof  came,”  that  the  rest  of  the  sailors 
“set  their  hands  to  fight  against  all  they  shall  meet  in 
Arms  that  are  enemies  to  the  Republike,”5  that,  on  April 
26,  Popham  and  Blake  sailed  for  the  west  coast  with  “Sea- 
men courageous  & daring  & say  they  will  never  forget 
Mr.  Peters  his  Sermon.”6  But  the  unfriendly  and  some- 
times indecent  author  of  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  pub- 
lished of  Peter’s  sermon  to  the  sailors  at  Gravesend  an 
amusing  but  libelous  account  which,  he  falsely  asserted, 
“was  took  verbatim  in  short  hand.”  It  appeared  as 
A Most  Pithy  Exhortation  Delivered  in  an  Eloquent  Ora- 
tion To  the  Watry  Generation  Aboard  their  Admirall  at 
Graves-end.  By  the  Right  Reverend,  Mr.  Hugh  Peters, 
Doctor  of  the  Chair  for  the  famous  U niversitie  of  White- 
hall, and  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
K.  Oliver,  the  first  of  that  name  as  it  was  tooh,  verbatim, 
in  short  hand  (when  he  delivered  it)  By  Mercurius 

5 Continued  Heads  of  Perfect  Passages  . . . No.  2,  April  20-27, 
p.  16 ; The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  214,  April  19-26,  unpaged ; 
A Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence  . . .,  No.  4,  April  21-28, 
p.  30. 

s The  Kingdomes  Faithful  and  Impartiall  Scout  . . .,  No.  13, 
April  20-27,  p.  104. 
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Pragmaticus .7  The  report  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
party  journalist’s  art  of  the  day,  hut  it  can  scarcely  he 
accepted  as  a verbatim  copy  of  Peter’s  sermon.8  Hugh 
was  said  to  have  exhorted  the  sailors 

...  to  bear  up  your  heads  stifly,  don’t  ye  run  away  like 
water  rats,  stand  up  to  your  pease-pottage  lustily,  . . . 
think  of  the  spoils  you’ll  gather ! . . . for  they  say  the 
rebels  are  richly  laden,  and  if  you  can  but  scape  knocks,  and 
come  off  with  credit,  I’le  get  the  Moderate  Intelligencer  to 
canonize  ye  for  brave  fellows;  and  Harry  Walker  shal  every 
Friday  write  your  Admirals  names  in  Hebrew,  that  their 
fames  may  be  read  backwards:  . . . for  your  Wifes,  I hope 
the  Army  are  resolved  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  catch 
cold  in  your  absence.  . . .9 

The  author  of  this  parody  showed  more  invective  in  his 
newssheet  wherein  he  referred  to  Hugh  Peter  as  one  who 
tunes  “his  trayterous  Bag-pipes  and  distills  his  poysonous 
Doctrine  into  the  eares  of  the  Loyall  Sea-Men  for  they 

care  not  for  the  Parliament  a t longer  then  Peters 

is  amongst  them.”10  This  report  was  too  much  for  Gilbert 
Mabbot,  author  of  Mercurius  Brittanicus  and  avowed 
enemy  of  Pragmaticus.  In  the  issue  of  the  following 
week,  Mabbot  replied  that  it  was  true  that  Peter  had 
been  “tuneing  his  bagpipes  at  Sea”  and  had  “made  them 
sound  singular  well : the  noyse  of  them  hath  made  the 
Seamen  for  the  Nation  of  England,  with  one  les- 
son . . . ’m 

While  the  opposing  newswriters  bickered  over  Master 
Peter’s  accomplishments,  Peter  was  seized  with  serious 

7 Published,  according  to  Thomason,  May  7,  1649,  at  London. 

s Another  newswriter  [Mercurius  Pragmaticus  ( for  King 
Charles  II),  No.  3,  May  1-8,  unpaged]  said  that  Peter  had  boasted 
to  the  Derby  House  Committee  “how  that  he  had  . . . con- 
verted above  a thousand,  Seamen  at  one  Sermon  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  Certainly  then  that  counterfeited  Speech  said 
to  be  his,  and  foisted  abroad  in  my  name,  was  none  of  the 
Sermon .” 

9 A Most  Pithy  Exhortation  . . .,  pp.  3-4.  The  reference  to 
“Harry  [Henry]  Walker”  is  to  his  Perfect  Occurrences,  wherein 
he  often  wrote  the  names  of  Independent  Grandees  in  Hebrew 
characters  and  offered  a pious,  complimentary  significance. 

10  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  . . .,  No.  53,  May  1-8,  unpaged. 

11  Mercurius  Brittanicus  . . .,  No.  3,  May  8-15,  pp.  20-21. 
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illness  at  Sandwich.  Since  before  the  King’s  execution 
his  health  had  been  poor,12  and  after  his  exertions  at 
Sandwich  he  lay  violently  ill  for  nearly  four  weeks. 
When  word  of  his  condition  reached  London,  the  Council 
of  State  voted  twenty  pounds  “to  be  paid  to  Col[onel 
John]  Humphreys,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Peters 
with  a physician.”13  With  Humfry,  who  had  been  Peter’s 
friend  since  their  college  days,  the  Council  dispatched  a 
letter 


To  Mr  Hugh  Peters14 
Sr, 

Wee  have  received  information  that  at  present  you  are 
sicke  at  Sandwich  for  which  wee  are  very  sorry  and  doubting 
much  whether  in  that  place  you  can  have  such  Physitians 
as  are  acquainted  with  your  Condition  and  for  want  thereof 
be  prejudiced  or  endangered,  Wee  have  desired  Colonell  Hum- 
phrys  to  visit  you  and  bring  with  him  [such  a]  physitian 
as  upon  Consultation  with  Dr  Gourdon  shall  be  fit  to  take 
Care  of  your  health.  Wee  being  very  sensible  of  your  good 
affections  & faithfull  service  to  the  Commonwealth,  would 
not  be  wanting  to  doe  any  thing  in  our  power  that  might 
tend  to  your  accommodation  or  recovery  and  recommend  the 
successe  of  all  to  the  blessing  of  God. 

Derby  House  (Unsigned) 

9 May  1649 

Peter  recovered  from  his  illness  sufficiently  to  return  to 
London  and  to  report  to  Parliament  on  May  22.  He  told 
the  House  that  the  mariners  had  not  only  asserted  their 
fidelity  to  the  state  but  also  that,  in  the  meantime,  they 
had  captured  two  ships  from  Kupert  as  evidence  of  their 
good  faith.15 

12  All  spring  he  had  complained  of  “this  sad  euill  now  befallen 
me  . . . viz.  my  old  distemper,”  for  which,  he  said,  “I  neuer 
had  hart  or  tyme  to  attend  any  cure.”  See  his  letters  to  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  4 M.  II.  S.  Coll.,  VI,  111-112. 

is  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50, 
p.  130. 

ii  State  Papers  25,  vol.  94,  p.  152  (Public  Record  Office,  Lon- 
don). 

is  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  313,  May  22-29, 
pp.  1371,  1376;  Mercurius  Britannicus  . . . No.  5,  May  22-29, 
p.  39;  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles  II),  No.  6, 
May  22-29,  p.  46 ; Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  125,  May  18-25,  p.  1063. 
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Hugh  Peter  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  illness 
when  he  was  away  again  in  the  Commonwealth’s  service, 
this  time  with  Cromwell  and  the  army  in  Ireland.  Prep- 
arations for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  had  been  in  progress 
since  early  spring.  In  June,  ships  were  engaged  to  trans- 
port troops,  and  foot  soldiers  began  their  march  to  western 
ports.  On  June  15,  Cromwell  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  with  Ireton  second 
in  command.  Early  in  July,  the  new  lord  lieutenant 
chose  John  Owen  as  his  chaplain  for  the  expedition,  and 
on  the  twelfth  he  set  out  for  Bristol  in  great  state.  From 
Bristol  he  went  to  Milford  Haven  at  which,  on  July  21, 
he  ordered  a general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  for  Ire- 
land.16 Here,  a few  days  later,  he  was  joined  by  Hugh 
Peter,  who,  in  company  with  several  officers  of  the  army, 
had  departed  London  on  July  26  “to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  Cromwell.”11 

is  Denis  Murphy,  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  (new  ed.,  Dublin,  1885), 
pp.  67-69. 

ii  A Tuesdaies  Journall  . . . (No.  2,  July  24-31,  p.  12)  re- 
ported under  date  oi  July  26 : “Mr.  Peters  this  day  prepared  for 
his  journey  towards  Bristol l,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Cromwell.  Some  other  officers  of  the  Irish  Army  are  gone  with 
him.”  Peter  evidently  had  been  delayed  by  business  before  the 
Council  of  State,  for  on  July  23  the  Council  of  State  “Proceed- 
ings” record  (8.  P.  25,  vol.  II,  no.  8)  “That  the  papers  and 
proposals  of  Mr  Peters  be  taken  into  Consideration  to  morrow 
in  the  afternoone  the  first  business.”  The  “Proceedings”  for 
the  next  day  continue  (ibid.,  no.  9)  : “That  it  be  left  to  Mr. 
Peters  and  the  other  Gent  by  him  named  to  prepare  and  offer 
what  further  particulars  they  please  in  pursuance  of  the  first 
proposals  whereof  this  Councell  will  upon  their  tender  take 
speedy  consideration  in  order  to  a settlement  of  what  shall 
appeare  to  be  conducible  to  the  publique  good  & safety.”  (See 
also  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  16J/9-50,  pp. 
243,  245.)  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of 
the  Council  or  in  other  contemporary  sources  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  these  proposals.  Whatever  it  was,  the  records  assist 
to  dispel  the  fanciful  idea  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  (who 
more  recently  styles  himself  J.  G.  Muddiman)  that  Peter  sneaked 
out  of  London  in  vile  disgrace  and  begged  Cromwell  to  take 
him  to  Ireland  (see  Williams,  “Concerning  Hugh  Peter  in  Ire- 
land . . .,”  in  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  4th  Ser.,  XXX 
(Dublin,  1911),  479-500;  “Peter’s  Military  Career,”  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  11th  Ser.,  VI  (London,  1912),  221-23).  To  refute  Mr. 
Williams’s  arguments  in  extenso  would  require  more  space  than 
they  deserve.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  evidence  is,  by  his  own 
admission,  even  more  questionable  that  that  which  he  attacks 
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No  sooner  was  Hugh  Peter  in  Wales  than  he  was  busily 
occupied  in  the  feverish  preparations  to  launch  an  attack 
upon  Ireland.  Newssheets  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  (1649)  record  the  army  leaders’  active  attempts 
to  collect  adequate  numbers  of  troops,  horses,  and  trans- 
port facilities,  and  to  gather  together  sufficient  quantities 
of  money  and  supplies.  Propaganda  played  its  usual  part. 
Fiery  speeches  and  sermons  by  Hugh  Peter  and  other 
army  spokesmen  led  men  at  Milford  Haven,  Chester,  Car- 
diff, Minehead,  Tenby,  Bristol,  and  vicinity  to  believe 
that  the  blessings  of  Cod  rested  on  the  lord  lieutenant’s 
Irish  design,  that  success  was  certain,  that  the  cause  of 
the  popish,  perfidious  Irish  was  the  cause  of  Anti-Christ; 
and,  believing  these  things,  many  Welshmen  contributed 
services,  horses,  and  foodstuffs  to  the  Commonwealth 
cause.  Where  the  art  of  persuasion  failed,  Commonwealth 
money  or  saintly  force  prevailed.18  On  August  13,  Crom- 
well sailed  from  Milford  Haven  with  thirty  odd  ships 
loaded  with  Commonwealth  soldiers  who  had  been  prayed 
with  and  preached  at  until  they  could  behold  no  Irish 
papist  without  resort  to  righteous  murder.  Two  days 
later  Ireton  sailed  with  a second  contingent.  Several 
regiments  of  foot  soldiers,  including  Ireton’s  about  five 
hundred  cavalrymen,  and  supplies  for  the  train  were  left 
in  charge  of  Master  Hugh  Peter  at  Milford  Haven  for 

(see  Williams,  History  of  English  Journalism , London  and  N.  Y„ 
1908,  pp.  81,  145)  ; that  he  has  not  consulted  all  available  mate- 
rials; that  he  distorts  sources  for  his  own  ends  (thus  the  “Hue 
and  Cry”  of  The  Han-in-the-Moon,  for  example,  included  Ireton 
with  Hugh  Peter,  a fact  which  Mr.  Williams  neglected  to  men- 
tion ; again,  by  accident  or  by  design,  Mr.  Williams  dates  Hugh 
Peter’s  letter  to  Winthrop  of  July  17  a full  month  later,  when 
it  better  fits  his  calculations ; and  that  some  of  the  evidence 
solemnly  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Williams  is  preposterous.  How, 
for  example,  could  Hugh  Peter,  who  had  departed  Salem  in 
1641,  have  been  father,  hy  a Salem  maid  in  Salem,  to  a child/ 
born  in  1645  or  later?  Discrepancies  of  this  sort,  together  with 
Mr.  Williams’s  genius  for  slightly  choleric,  wholly  uncritical 
historical  judgments,  leads  the  present  writer  to  discard  his 
labored  tale  in  favor  of  the  notion  that,  in  view  of  Hugh  Peter’s 
constant  association  with  and  serviceableness  to  the  Indepen- 
dent grandees,  it  is  incredible  that  one  of  his  peculiar  capaci- 
ties should  not  have  been  enlisted  from  the  outset, 
is  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  316,  Aug.  13-20,  p.  2690. 
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lack  of  transport  facilities.19  The  next  day,  Peter  de- 
scribed the  state  of  the  Commonwealth’s  military  affairs 
in  a letter  to  J ohn  Bradshaw,  lord  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State : 

The  Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Peters,  Minister,  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Councell  of  State.  Milford 
Haven,  Aug.  16,  1649.20 
My  Lord, 

By  these  you  may  now  understand  the  certainty  of  our 
condition.  On  Munday  last  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  away 
with  32  Ships  that  could  hold  it  up  in  that  foule  weather 
with  him,  and  a league  out  he  met  Col.  Dean  in  the  Charles 
with  some  ships  hired  for  Troopes  from  Plimouth,  who  came 
in  hither  with  M.[ajor]  G.[eneral]  Ireton,  and  went  hence 
together  yesterday  morning  the  15.  of  this  month  with  42 
saile  of  ships,  leaving  me  here  to  bring  away  the  rest,  which 
will  be  about  twenty  Saile,  wherein  are  now  shipping  Col. 
Hortons  Regiment,  Col.  Abbots  Dragoons,  400  traine  horses, 
divers  odd  foot  and  horse,  amongst  whom  we  were  ready  to 
have  taken  in  M.  G.  foot  Regiment,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  come 
for  want  of  monies  out  of  SujfolTc;  when  we  were  yesterday 
at  Sea,  the  two  ships  we  sent  to  Bristoll  for  mony,  met  us 
with  92000  U.  our  Fleet  wanting  wind,  lay  at  anchor  in  this 
harbour  mouth  the  last  night,  and  this  morning  had  the 
wind  at  North,  and  North  by  West,  by  which  you  may  thinke 
whither  they  are  gone.21  And  last  night  when  we  came  from 
Sea,  we  agreed  (after  seeking  God)  to  wait  upon  his  pleasure 

io  The  Kingdomes  Faithful  & Impartial  Scout,  No.  30,  Aug-. 
17-24,  p.  227 ; Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  139,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  pp. 
1265-66. 

20  This  letter  was  published  in  Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every 
Daies  Journall,  No.  139,  Aug.  24,  1649,  p.  1253.  Except  words 
italicized  herein,  the  original  was  printed  entirely  in  italics. 
The  letter  was  also  printed  in  A Perfect  Diurnall  of  Some  Pas- 
sages in  Parliament,  No.  318,  Aug.  27-Sept.  3,  pp.  2736-37 ; it  is 
mentioned  and  excerpts  are  given  in : The  Moderate  Messenger, 
No.  19,  Aug.  27-Sept.  3,  p.  129 ; A Perfect  Summary,  No.  24,  Aug. 
27-Sept.  3,  p.  194 ; The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  Aug.  29-Sept.  5, 
p.  586.  The  multiplicity  of  citations  suggests  a weakness  in 
Mr.  J.  B.  Williams’s  contention  (A.  & Q.,  11th  Ser.,  VI,  221-22) 
that  this  letter  was  forged  by  Henry  Walker  in  an  effort  to 
cover  Peter’s  retreat  from  London  scandalmongers. 

21  Both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  hoped  to  sail  for  Youghall 
or  for  Munster,  but  contrary  winds  forced  them  to  go  to  Dublin. 
See  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  139,  Aug.  31-Sept.  7,  pp.  1265-66 ; 
Gardiner,  I,  118-19. 
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for  the  place,  being  perswaded  it  were  better  to  fasten  upon 
any  part  of  Ireland , then  to  hazard  our  men  abroad,  or  bring 
them  ashoar  to  burden  the  poor  Country.  Our  greatest  dan- 
ger is  our  horse,  though  our  foot  had  but  bread  and  bear, 
and  that  not  very  good.  Truly  I never  saw  a Fleet  so  soone 
receiving  an  Army,  though  we  pay  dear  enough  for  ships, 
and  we  meet  with  a very  hard  people  to  doe  themselves  good. 
I am  now  going  away  and  sufficiently  tired  but  think  to  re- 
turne  hither,  when  our  Souldiers  are  well  entred  on  the  other 
side.  Things  looke  hopefully,  if  our  corruption  hinder  not: 
oh  that  selfe  that  reigns  every  where. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  [Cromwell]  was  as  sea  sick  as  ever 
I saw  any  man  in  my  life,  we  heare  yet  nothing  from  him; 
I wish  Milford  haven  might  be  furnished  to  answer  the  occa- 
sions of  the  Navy,  it  is  an  unknowne  place  to  most  men. 
Be  assured  all  diligence  is  used  for  you  by 

H.  Peters. 

Milford  Aug.  16,  16J+9. 

The  above  letter  was  the  first  of  a series  which  Master 
Peter  wrote  to  the  Council  of  State  or  to  other  Inde- 
pendent leaders  in  London.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  all 
of  them,  were  turned  over  to  the  editors  of  the  party 
newssh'eets  and  published,  partly  as  news  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  partly  as  propaganda  for  the 
oligarchy  of  saints.22  The  opposition  press  was  filled  with 
wild  reports  of  Cromwell’s  defeat  in  Ireland,  of  desertion 
and  disaster,  of  the  success  of  Charles  II’s  allies;  to  these 
false  accounts  Hugh  Peter’s  cheery  letters  of  Cromwell’s 
consecutive  successes  were  both  effective  replies  and  inval- 
uable propaganda  for  the  military  oligarchy  of  the  saints. 
Moreover,  Peter’s  letters  bore  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
for  besides  being  a minister  of  the  gospel,  Master  Peter 
was  an  active  agent  in  the  field,  a war  correspondent  who 

22  Other  correspondents  from  the  Irish  front  whose  letters 
frequently  appeared  in  the  London  newssheets  were  Cromwell ; 
Col.  Charles  Whalley;  William  Basil,  attorney  of  Ireland;  John 
Hewson,  Governor  of  Dublin;  Hardresse  Waller;  Henry  I ret  on ; 
Thomas  Herbert.  A number  of  letters  and  of  excerpts  from 
letters  were  published  without  indication  as  to  their  author- 
ship. Some  of  them  might  well  have  been  written  by  Hugh 
Peter.  See,  for  example,  the  excerpt  of  a letter  from  Milford 
Haven,  Aug.  20,  in  The  Perfect  Weekly  Account,  Aug.  29-Sept.  5, 
1649,  p.  589. 
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was  also  a soldier  with  intimate  relations  with  the  general 
and  his  staff.  In  reality,  Hugh  Peter  had  become  a non- 
commissioned officer  in  care  of  a large  body  of  men,  war 
supplies,  and  transport  ships.  By  the  first  of  September, 
he  had  collected  enough  ships  to  carry  across  the  Irish  Sea 
several  hundred  horses  and  the  remainders  of  Ireton’s 
and  Horton’s  forces.  In  a letter  of  that  date  he  described 
his  activities: 

An  Extract  out  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Peters  from 
Milford  haven.  September  1,  1649. 23 

All  our  men,  horses,  and  Ammunition  are  safely  arrived 
at  Dublin,  being  in  all,  120.  sayle  of  ships,  in  3 Squadrons, 
we  have  not  the  least  losse  in  their  going  over  more  then 
one  vessel  turning  out  of  this  Haven  had  some  Masts  broken ; 
we  have  here  to  ship  one  foot  Regiment  of  Ma.  Gen.  Iretons, 
and  550.  horse,  whereof  350  horse  of  the  Train,  the  other 
Col.  Hortons  men,  for  whom  we  wanted  vessells,  but  now  are 
furnished.  There  were  mustered  at  Dublin  on  Saturday  last, 
17  foot  Regiments,  & 5000  horse  of  ours;  and  the  Enemy 
hath  3000  horse  besides  foot,  but  are  full  of  fears.  Trum- 
peters come  apace  from  them  to  signifie  so  much;  we  bear 
nothing  but  good  this  way,  if  our  hearts  were  so  too,  we 
were  happy.  Be  assured  that  Col.  Reynolds,  and  Venables 
come  seasonably;  Some  say  Jones  and  Reynolds  killed  100 
men  with  their  own  hands ; we  have  here  stopped  a Dutch 
man  of  War,  called  the  Princess  Maria:  I was  yesterday  mak- 
ing up  of  the  examinations,  and  searching  them;24  she  is  a 
very  good  ship  well  Gunn’d  and  ill  Mann’d;  she  is  under 
suspicion  to  be  bound  for  Ireland.  We  are  dispatching  the 
rest  of  the  horses  and  men  over  from  hence.  I never  saw 
the  Sea-men  in  so  unanimous  and  gallant  a posture,  and 
indeed  knowing  in  the  things  of  God.25 

Y ours, 

Milford  1.  Septemb.  16^9.  H.  Peters. 

2s  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  141,  Sept.  7-14,  1649,  p.  1284.  The 
letter  is  printed  entirely  in  italics  except  those  words  which 
are  here  italicized. 

24  At  this  time  and  subsequently,  when  Peter  acted  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Milford  Haven,  he  assisted  the  Admiralty  Court  in 
many  cases  that  came  before  it.  See  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Part  I,  Appendix  (London, 
1881),  p.  385a. 

2f>  The  seamen’s  godliness  was  well  demonstrated  by  a letter 
from  one  who,  on  Sept.  1,  had  just  reached  Dublin  from  Milford 
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Ten  days  after  he  wrote  the  above  letter,  Master  Peter 
landed  at  Dublin  (September  11)  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops.26  By  this  time  Cromwell  had  advanced  to 
Drogheda  and  it  had  been  whispered  in  England  “by 
those  who  would  he  glad  to  have  it  so”  that  the  siege  was 
not  going  well  for  the  army  of  saints.27  Mews  of  Hugh 
Peter’s  arrival  with  reenforcements  caused  the  London 
party  editors  to  take  heart  and  to  reassure  their  “well- 
affected”  readers  that, 

Master  Peters  is  landed  at  Dublin,  where  its  expected 
bee  bestir  himself e;  he  was  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  [in  1642],  and  did  there  notable  service;  com- 
manding and  leading  once  a Brigade  against  the  enemy  in 
Munster  where  he  came  off  with  honour,  and  victory.  Busi- 
ness is  now  like  to  be  managed  to  the  perfection.  . . .2S 

Peter  was  in  Dublin  several  days  endeavoring  to  bring 
harmony  to  the  demoted  officers  of  Colonel  Michael  J ones’s 
regiments,  which  Cromwell  had  purged  of  “dissolute  and 
debauched  men”  :29  “There  is  said  to  be  great  discontent 

Haven.  He  wrote : “Sir,  I never  saw  more  of  the  hand  of  God 
in  any  thing-  in  the  world,  then  in  going  with  us,  and  prosper- 
ing our  journey  thus  far ; All  our  shipping  and  forces,  both,  in 
several  parts  of  England,  as  our  ships  some  at  London,  some  at 
Plymouth,  some  at  Dublin;  and  our  forces  some  West,  some 
South,  yet  all  came  in  two  days  time  one  of  another,  so  as 
no  one  scarce  stayed  for  other,  and  yet  no  Orders  given  to  that 
purpose,  I mean  in  point  of  time,  the  Orders  being  only  to  all 
alike  to  hasten  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  after  they  all  came 
the  wind  served  very  fairly  for  us  to  our  very  landing,  where 
we  now  wait  upon  Providence  for  further  direction ; . . . ” A 
Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence,  No.  23,  Sept.  1-8,  1649,  p.  178. 

26  Perfect  Occurrences,  No.  143,  Sept.  21-28,  p.  1316 ; A Perfect 
Summary,  No.  26,  Sept.  17-24,  p.  210 ; Two  Letters  One  from 
Dublin  . . . (London  1649.  E.  574/8),  p.  6;  The  Perfect  Politi- 
cian; . . . (London,  1660.  E.  1869/1),  p.  56;  A History  or 
Brief  Chronicle  of  . . . the  Irish  Warres  . . . (London,  1650v 
Bodleian  Library,  G.  Pamph.  2287/27,  Oxford),  unpaged. 

27  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  321,  Sept.  17-24,  p.  275  (mispaged). 

28 Ibid,  (mispaged);  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  235, 

Sept.  13-20,  p.  2274. 

29  Thomas  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(ed.  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  3 vols.  London,  1904),  I,  455-57  ; 
A Modest  Narrative  of  Intelligence,  No.  24,  Sept.  8-15,  1649, 
unpaged,  reported  that  “The  Officers  reduced  are  not  a little 
discontented,  and  indeed  much,  in  point  of  honor,  is  to  be  said 
on  their  behalf,  but  all  must  be  waved  where  common  security 
and  public  good  stand  in  competition.” 
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at  Dublin  amongst  the  reduced  Officers,”  said  the  London 
news-writers,  “but  Mr.  Peters  (since  his  landing)  hath 
endeavoured  to  remove  all  discontents  and  jealousies.”30 
Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  detained  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  reorganization,  had  moved  against  Drogheda 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  London,  the  opposi- 
tion press,  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  and  the  lack  of 
Commonwealth  victories  in  Ireland,  had  begun  to  jeer  and 
to  print  false  reports  alleging  Cromwell’s  defeat.31  But  on 
the  day  that  Hugh  Peter  landed  at  Dublin,  the  lord  general 
had  summoned  Drogheda.  On  September  12,  the  town 
fell  before  the  attack  and  there  followed  the  first  of  Crom- 
well’s revolting  massacres  of  the  papists.  Hews  of  Crom- 
well’s victory  reached  Dublin  on  the  fifteenth  and  Hugh 
Peter  quickly  dispatched  word  to  Parliament.  His  letter 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  English  Royalists’  hopes  and  it 
gave  much  gleeful  satisfaction  to  the  ranks  of  the  saints, 
both  because  of  the  news  it  contained  and  because  of  its 
laconic  brevity: 

A Letter  from  Ireland  Read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Friday,  Septemb.  28.  1649.  From  Mr.  Hugh 
Peters,  Minister  of  Gods  Word,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell.  . . .32 
Dublin,  September  15,  1649. 

Sir, 

The  Truth  is  Tredagh  [Drogheda]  is  taken, 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  fifty  and  two  of  the  Enemies 
slaine,  and  sixty  foure  of  ours. 

Collonell  Castles,  and  Captaine  Simmons  of  Note. 

Ashton  the  Governour  killed,  none  spared. 

We  have  also  Trimme  and  Dundalk  and  are  Marching  to 
Kilkenny. 

I came  now  from  giving  thanks  in  the  great  Church,  we 
have  all  our  Army  well  Landed. 

I am 

Dublin  Yours, 

September  15,  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 

30  The  Kingdomes  Faithfull  <£•  Impartiall  Scout,  No.  34,  Sept. 
14-21,  p.  247 ; The  Moderate  Messenger,  No.  22,  Sept.  17-24,  pp. 
148-49.  Original  italics  discarded. 

31  See,  tor  example,  Mercuries  Pragmaticus  For  King  Charles 
II  . . .,  No.  2,  Sept.  17-24,  1649,  p.  16. 

32  The  letter  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  above 
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Master  Peter’s  letter,  as  it  brought  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  Commonwealth’s  first  Irish  victory  — for  it 
was  dated  a day  earlier  than  Cromwell’s  official  report 
of  the  success  at  Drogheda33  — was  eagerly  received,  read, 
and  published  by  the  Parliament.  The  temper  of  the 
Independent  sword  had  at  last  been  tested  against  the 
infallible  Rock  of  Rome,  and  it  had  not  been  drawn. 
Without  waiting  for  official  confirmation  of  the  victory, 
every  party  newssheet  published  the  glad  tidings.34  But 
scornful  Royalist  sheets,  though  they,  too,  printed  Peter’s 
letter,  pointed  out  that  it  was  unofficial  and  unconfirmed, 
and  they  managed  to  cast  such  grave  doubts  upon  the  truth 
of  the  letter’s  contents,35  that  Independents  squirmed 
uncomfortably : 

This  is  questionlesse  the  truest  Intelligence  which  hath 
been  yet  brought  [said  one  editor,  after  printing  Peter’s 
letter],  and  I doubt  not  but  enough  to  give  the  reader  satis- 
faction, coming  by  the  hand  of  so  worthy  a Messenger,  (who 
never  corns  upon  uncertainties)  which  I shall  not  enlarge 
(being  from  so  good  a hand)  till  further  particulars  come. 
. . . This  intelligence  being  joyfull  tydings  to  all  the  Par- 

title  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  1649  (E. 
574/28.  Thomason  dated  it  ‘‘Sept.  29,  1649”).  There  is  no  en- 
tirely acceptable  means  of  knowing-  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed.  Opposition  news-editors  said  that  it  was  addressed 
to  Henry  Walker,  the  Independent  newswriter,  who  turned  it 
over  to  Parliament.  ( Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles 
II),  Part  2,  No.  24,  Sept.  25-Oct.  2,  1649,  unpaged.)  The  official 
version  of  the  letter  does  not  disclose  the  addressee,  but  it 
appears  from  the  comments  of  the  Independent  sheets  that  the 
letter  was  not  considered  official  in  any  sense.  Possibly  it  was 
a private  letter  to  Walker,  but,  if  so,  it  appears  likely  that 
Hugh  Peter  did  not  anticipate  its  appearance  in  the  London 
press  before  Cromwell’s  official  report  was  received. 

33  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  464-65. 

34  Peter’s  letter  was  printed  in  full  in  Perfect  Occurrences, 
No.  144,  Sept.  28-Oct.  4,  p.  1274 ; A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  322, 
Sept.  24-Oct.  1,  p.  2809 ; A Perfect  Summary,  No.  27,  Sept.  24- 
Oct.  1,  p.  224.  Several  other  sheets  referred  to  it.  [See,  for 
example,  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer  (No.  331,  Sept. 
25-Oct.  2,  pp.  1518-19)],  but,  having  by  the  time  of  publication 
received  Cromwell’s  official  report,  preferred  it  to  Peter’s  brief 
account. 

35  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (For  King  Charles  II),  Part  2,  No. 
24,  Sept.  25-Oct.  2,  1649,  unpaged;  The  Man-in-tlie-Hoon,  No.  24, 
Sept.  26-Oct.  10,  1649,  p.  200. 
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liament  friends;  but  a blasting  to  the  false  and  unsavory 
reports  of  the  Malignant  party.36 

Another  editor  lamented  that  the  news  of  Tredagh’s  cap- 
ture was  generally  believed  “to  be  as  uncertain  as  the 
winds  by  which  they  sayled,”  but  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  “will  be  undoubtedly  confirmed  with  Authority 
enough,  and  passe  under  unquestioned  hands  before  I have 
ended  this  Intelligence.”37  Fortunately  for  Parliament, 
for  the  party,  and  for  Hugh  Peter,  Cromwell’s  official 
report  reached  London  a day  or  two  later.38  Hugh  Peter’s 
letter  was  not  only  confirmed ; it  also  became  famous,  and 
its  author’s  reputation  as  a wag  was  curiously  enhanced.39 

After  the  capture  of  Drogheda,  Cromwell  returned  to 
Dublin.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Hugh  Peter  and  the 

36  A Perfect  Summary,  No.  27,  Sept.  24-Oct.  1,  1649,  p.  224. 

37  The  Kinydomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  331,  Sept.  25-Oct. 
2,  1649,  p.  1513. 

33  The  Kingdomes  Weekly  Intelligencer,  No.  331,  Sept.  25-Oct. 
2,  1649,  p.  1518;  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I, 
464-72. 

39  A garbled  form  of  the  letter  was  later  included  among  The 
Tales  and  Jests  of  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  . . .,  (London,  1660),  p.  13. 
Since  the  Restoration  the  letter  has  been  printed  several  times, 
as  in  Sir  John  T.  Gilbert,  A Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in 
Ireland  From  161/1  to  1652  (3  vols.  Dublin,  1879-80),  II,  262. 
The  reader  should  be  aware  that  the  present  writer  interprets 
both  this  letter  and  its  original  publication  in  a manner  at 
variance  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams’s  account.  See  Williams,  “The 
Truth  Concerning  Cromwell’s  Massacre  at  Drogheda,”  in  The 
Dublin  Review,  CXLVI  (London,  1910),  pp.  302-13.  Far  from 
believing  that  Hugh  Peter  was  “able  to  tell  so  exactly  how  many 
had  been  killed  [at  Drogheda]”  because  “He  himself  helped  to 
slaughter  the  unarmed  prisoners  and  townsfolk”  (ibid.,  p.  309), 
the  present  writer  finds  no  evidence  to  show  that  Peter  was 
present  at  Drogheda.  Contemporary  authorities  agree  that  he 
landed  in  Dublin  on  September  11,  that  he  spent  several  days 
there  pacifying  Jones’s  irate  officers  and  soldiers.  Cromwell 
summoned  Drogheda  on  the  eleventh ; it  fell  on  the  twelfth. 
Hugh  Peter’s  letter  was  sent  from  Dublin  on  the  fifteenth, 
probably  as  soon  as  word  came  from  Drogheda,  and  Cromwell’s 
report  was  sent  from  Dublin  on  the  sixteenth.  The  time  element 
alone  makes  it  appear  very  unlikely  that  Peter  was  present  at 
Drogheda  slaughter.  Nor  can  the  present  author  accept  Mr. 
Williams’s  interesting  attempt  to  show  that  newssheets  were 
suppressed  because  Peter’s  letter  revealed  Irish  atrocities.  Mur- 
ders of  Irish  papists  were  no  “atrocities”  in  Commonwealth 
eyes  and,  far  from  seeking  to  suppress  news,  the  Independent 
grandees  were  eager  for  it  and  for  the  political  security  that 
Irish  victories  lent  to  the  military  oligarchy. 
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reinforcements  from  Milford  Haven  and,  within  a few 
days,  the  army  marched  southward  to  besiege  Wexford. 
By  October  2,  the  army  was  before  the  town.  Affairs 
did  not  go  well ; many  of  Cromwell’s  men  were  ill,  the 
weather  was  rainy,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  arrived  to 
block  the  harbor,  had  been  unable  to  open  communications 
with  the  army.  Before  the  first  day  passed,  however,  the 
harbor  was  forced  and  Commonwealth  vessels  brought 
siege  equipment  and  provisions  to  the  lord  general.  The 
next  day,  October  3,  Cromwell  summoned  the  town.  On 
this  day,  too,  Hugh  Peter  wrote  another  letter  to  London : 

A Letter  written  by  Mr.  Peters  from  the  siege  before 
Wexford  in  Ireland.  October  3,  1649.40 

Sir, 

Yesterday  we  tooke  in  the  Fort  here  before  Wexford  which 
commanded  their  harbour,  which  is  now  become  ours. 

They  fled  into  a Frigot  which  lay  by  their  Fort,  which  our 
ships  had  chased  in.  They  also  tooke  the  Frigot,  a new 
vessell  of  the  Lord  of  Antrym  with  14  guns  in  her.  The 
Fort  had  seaven  guns.  Ther  be  other  ships  above  at  the 
towne,  which  if  God  give  the  towne  will  fall  in.  I have  sent 
you  the  answer  to  our  Summons,  and  my  Lord  Lieutenants 
reply  :41 

They  have  put  1500  men  into  the  towne,  where  there  were 
2000  before.  And  for  my  Lord  Ormond  and  Inchequeene 
they  meane  to  stop  us  at  Rosse  (which  is  the  passage)  and 
to  that  purpose  are  strengthening  the  same. 

Here  is  a very  good  Country,  we  want  nothing  but  more 
men  to  possesse  it.42  I wish  our  Souldiers  in  England  were 
here  to  become  landed  men.  If  we  overcome  but  two 
months  more  difficultie,  this  worke  is  done. 

Collonel  Venables  is  very  successfull  in  the  North,  where 
after  he  had  taken  Carlingford  and  the  Newry,  other  places 
invited  him  unto  them.  Hee  had  from  us  his  desires,  being 
1500  1.  in  mony,  and  some  bread. 

All  our  Souldiers  are  well  paid,  viz.  a horse-man,  two  shill- 

40  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  4,  Oct.  19-26,  1649,  pp.  26-27.  An- 
other impression  of  the  same  letter  was  published  in  Severall 
Proceedings  in  Parlaiment,  No.  3,  Oct.  16-23,  1649,  pp.  21-23. 

41  Published  in  ibid.,  pp.  23-24. 

42  Cromwell  expressed  similar  sentiments  a few  days  later. 
See  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  486-88. 
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ing  three  pence  a day,  and  the  foot  fonre  shillings  and  ten 
pence  weekly.  Many  a Country  Gentlemen  come  in  daily 
for  protection.  We  have  here  a Fleet  of  about  twenty  saile 
before  the  harbour. 

I have  a Commission  for  a foot  Regiment,  I pray  you  get 
me  what  men  you  can,  Col.  Humpheries  the  younger  will  bee 
my  Factour.43  The  Lord  make  us  all  humble  and  faithfull. 

I am  yours 

October  3.  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 

Peter’s  hope  of  overcoming  Ireland  in  two  months  was 
too  sanguine,  but  his  desire  for  more  men  echoed  Crom- 
well’s pleas  to  Parliament.44  The  lord  general  had  been 
forced  to  leave  garrisons  in  many  towns  and  his  army 
was  seriously  reduced.  Illness  threatened  to  weaken  it 
more.  Recruits,  reeenforcements,  and  a steady  stream  of 
supplies  from  England  were  essential  to  Cromwell’s  suc- 
cess. Because  of  this  and,  no  doubt,  because  Cromwell 
felt  confident  of  Master  Peter’s  abilities,  the  lord  general 
issued  a colonel’s  commission  to  his  one-time  chaplain 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  work  in  recruiting  men  and  sup- 
plies from  England  and  Wales.45  But  it  was  several  weeks 
before  Peter  had  an  opportunity  to  recruit  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  never  led  his  own  troop  in  battle. 

43  Probably  “Colonel  Humpheries  the  younger”  was  the  son  of 
John  Humfry,  Hugh  Peter’s  constant  friend.  Possibly  it  was 
he  who,  as  “ Capt . Humpheries ,”  was  reported  killed  at  Clonmell 
on  May  9,  1650.  See  Severall  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  No.  35, 
May  23-30,  1650,  p.  505.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Severall  Proceed- 
ings. 

44  Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  475,  506. 

45  The  Royalist  scandal-sheets  raised  a great  fuss  over  Hugh’s 
commission.  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  repeats  many  of  the  tales, 
sums  up  by  saying  that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  shameful 
episodes  in  this  unreverend  rascal’s  career”  (N.  & Q.,  11th  Ser., 
VI,  221).  Contemporary  Independent  newswriters  spoke  favor- 
ably of  Peter’s  commission  ( The  King  domes  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer, No.  332,  Oct.  2-9,  1649,  p.  1528).  The  news  soon  reached 
Massachusetts  Bay  (4  M.  H.  S.  Coll.,  VI,  75-76,  152-53),  and 
Hugh’s  New  England  friends  received  it  serenely.  Benjamin 
Brook  ( Lives  of  the  Puritans,  3 vols.,  London,  1813,  III,  355-56) 
relates  a cock-and-bull  story  about  it  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  unsubstantiated.  Pious  folk  who  find  something  Jesu- 
itical about  Peter’s  colonelcy  should  remember  that  it  was  used 
only  to  facilitate  work  with  recruits  and  supplies  in  England, 
and  that  in  that  era  of  “muscular  Christianity,”  as  Hugh  Peter 
had  said  earlier,  “it  hath  been  the  trade  of  Jesuits  to  beat 
Religion  with  Religion;  ...” 
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Cromwell  besieged  Wexford  for  more  than  a week  be- 
fore the  town  capitulated.  After  he  stormed  the  castle 
on  October  11,  the  governor,  Stafford,  surrendered  and 
the  townspeople  took  to  flight.  There  followed  another 
massacre  almost  as  ferocious  as  that  at  Drogheda.  Hugb 
Peter  wrote  calmly  of  it  eleven  days  afterwards: 

Mr.  Peters  Letter  from  Ireland.46 

Wexford,  October  22,  1649. 

Sir, 

Briefely,  the  11  of  September  we  took  in  Tredagh  as  I 
writ,  the  11  of  October  we  took  in  Wexford,  where  the  hand 
of  God  wonderfully  appeared,  we  were  forced  to  storme  Wex- 
ford, where  the  enemy  was  strong  every  way,  our  men  (after 
battery  of  the  Castle,  and  yeelded  by  Captain  Stafford  the 
Governour,)  entered  upon  their  flight  over  the  water,  and 
two  thousand  were  killed  and  drowned,  Col.  Lehunt  entered 
with  his  Life-guard,  and  was  wounded  with  a Pike,  Col: 
Roe’s  jaw  broken  with  a Bullet,  who  is  since  dead,  we  lost 
but  five  men  every  way,  we  have  neere  80  ships,  and  100 
Boats  to  fish  in,  of  which  here  is  a fine  Trade. 

God  hath  spoyled  the  spoyler,  abundance  of  plunder  and 
rich;  It  is  a fine  spot  for  some  godly  Congregation,  where 
house  and  land  wait  for  Inhabitants,  and  occupiers,  I wish 
they  would  come. 

On  Friday  last  we  took  Rosse  by  condition  upon  the  bat- 
tery, where  our  horse  could  hardly  have  entered.  The  Eng- 
lish stayed  with  us,  about  3 or  400.  the  Irish  went  over  the 
water. 

Waterford  will  not  take  in  Ormonds  Souldiers,  who  would 
have  had  2000  gone  in,  but  they  refused,  because  they  said 
he  had  no  Army  to  relieve  them.  Wee  are  marched  to  Don- 
cannon,  Col:  Tuttle,  and  Col.  Colham’s  Regiments  of  Foot, 
and  my  Lords  of  Horse,  are  gone  thither:  We  heare  Oiven 
Roe  Oneale  is  upon  his  march  this  way.  I never  saw  such 

46  Collections  of  Letters  from  severall  parts,  Concerning  The 
Affairs  of  the  Armies  in  England  and  Ireland  (London,  1649), 
pp.  3-4.  Similar  and  more  complete  accounts  of  the  Wexford 
siege  appear  in  A Brief  Relation  of  Some  Affairs  and  Trans- 
actions, No.  9,  Nov.  13-20,  pp.  84-95,  and  in  A Perfect  and  par- 
ticular Relation  of  the  . . . Armies  in  Ireland  (London,  1649), 
pp.  3-8.  Both  accounts  read  in  part  singularly  like  Peter’s 
letter  and  may  have  incorporated  parts  of  it  or,  possibly,  Hugh 
Peter  assisted  in  the  compilations.  Cromwell’s  report  appears 
in  his  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  I,  476-88. 
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discoveries  of  Gods  presence  in  the  world,  only  we  had  sickly 
companies,  even  to  thousands. 

Send  us  cloaths  of  all  kinds,  I pray,  but  be  sure  to  help 
us  by  what  interest  you  have  in  Heaven.  From  the  North  to 
Rosse  we  have  all  cleare.  I wonder  thousands  doe  not  come 
out  of  England  to  see  this  worke,  which  I hope  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  Prophesies;  However  I blesse  the  Lord  for  what  I 
see.  God  is  with  our  Generali  certainly,  however  he  deale 
with  him.  I say  pray  for  us,  and  him  who  is 

Yours, 

Wexford  22  Octoh.  16^9.  H.  Peters. 

Peter  had  remained  at  Wexford  to  assist  in  the  com- 
plete occupation  of  the  town  and  to  help  care  for  soldiers 
who  were  wounded  or  ill.  He  had  written  to  England  to 
prepare  the  way  for  raising  recruits,47  and,  a few  days 
after  he  had  written  the  above  letter,  he  returned  to  South 
Wales.48  When  his  ship  arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  Mas- 
ter Peter  was  exceedingly  ill.  Hard  work  in  inclement 
weather  had  sapped  strength  from  his  weakened  body, 
and  exposure  to  the  diseases  which  had  affected  so  many 
soldiers  brought  on  a new  attack  of  his  old  distemper. 
Captain  Horton,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Ire- 
land, sent  for  a physician  whom  Peter  had  known  the 
previous  year  when  he  was  at  Pembroke  with  Cromwell. 
Dr.  William  Yonge,  who  later  figured  largely  in  Hugh 
Peter’s  execution,  was  the  man.  Dr.  Yonge  responded 
to  the  summons,  found  Peter  “grovelling  upon  the  deck, 
and  sick  he  was  indeed,”49  took  him  ashore,  and  in  about 
ten  days  effected  his  cure.  Afterwards,  Peter  and  Yonge 
became  “very  familiar,”  and  Peter  lodged  with  the  doc- 
tor in  Milford  Haven  for  several  weeks.  The  association 
ultimately  proved  very  disastrous  for  Peter  as  the  doctor, 
disappointed  in  attempts  to  obtain  preferment  through 

47  The  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  State  record  for  Oct.  19, 
1649,  “That  the  businesse  of  Mr.  Peters  his  Kegimf.  be  referred 
to  the  Irish  Committee  who  are  to  consider  whether  he  may 
not  be  accommodated  out  of  some  of  those  recruits  who  are 
now  to  be  raysed  to  avoyd  further  charge”  (S.  P.  25,  Vol.  Ill ; 
Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  349). 

48  Peter  probably  left  Ireland  about  October  25. 

49  T.  B.  Howell  et  al  (eds.),  A Complete  Collection  of  State 
Trials  ...  (21  vols.,  London,  1809-28),  Y,  1118-19. 
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Peter’s  influence,  turned  against  him  and,  eleven  years 
later,  used  the  grudge  and  the  knowledge  of  Peter’s  activi- 
ties to  send  him  to  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  (1649-50),  Hugh  Peter 
remained  in  South  Wales.  With  Milford  Haven  as  his 
base,50  he  collected  men  and  supplies  and  superintended 
their  transport  to  Ireland.  In  an  anonymous  letter  dated 
November  5 and  published  in  London,  the  writer  said: 

I pray  let  all  men  know,  that  if  any  Foot  will  come  to  Mr. 
Peters  at  Milford,  he  is  ready  to  carry  them  for  Gorlce,  or 
Wexford,  and  provide  comfortably  for  them.  . . .51 

Moreover,  Peter  served  as  a clearing  house  for  Irish  news 
which,  throughout  the  winter,  he  sent  in  letters  frequently 
published  in  London  newssheets.  When  Cork  surren- 
dered, his  manservant,  Cornelius  Glover,  carried  the  news 
to  the  Council  of  State  whose  Proceedings  record  (No- 
vember 22,  1649)  :52 

That  Cornelius  Glover  servant  to  Mr.  Peters  who  brought 
over  out  of  Ireland  the  newes  of  the  rendition  of  Corke  shall 
have  thirtie  pounds  given  unto  him,  and  Mr.  Frost  is  to  pay 
this  sum  unto  him. 

Peter’s  next  letter  appeared  a few  days  later: 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter53 
Milford  Haven,  December  1,  1649. 

Sir, 

I Had  yours,  and  heartily  thank  you;  I have  nothing  to 
send  you,  but  all  goes  on  well  in  Ireland,  even  to  limit  the 
Enemy  plain  [playing?]  bo  peepe.  They  fly  before  us  and  will 
not  fight,  but  pull  up  the  Bridges,  to  hinder  our  Forces  pur- 
suite  after  them,  but  more  Garisons  are  coming  in,  we  shall 
have  Waterford,  and  what  not.  But  I have  one  sad  accident  to 

so  Emmanuel  Downing  wrote  from  Salem  in  the  spring  of 
1650  that  Peter  was  governor  of  Milford  Haven  (4  M.  H.  8.  Coll., 
VI,  75-76).  Indeed,  Peter  did  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
military  governor  there  for  about  eight  months.  Evidences  of 
his  activities  in  collecting  men  and  materials  appear  in  State 
Trials,  V,  1120 ; Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum, 
1649-50,  pp.  390,  432;  ibid.,  1651-52,  p.  191;  James  Phillips,  The 
History  of  Pembrokeshire  (London,  1909),  pp.  511-12. 

51  “Another  Letter  from  Ireland,”  Dublin,  Nov.  5,  1649,  in 
Collections  of  Letters  from  severall  parts  . . .,  p.  6. 

°2  £.  P.  25,  vol.  Ill,  no.  12 ; Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Interregnum,  1649-50,  p.  402. 

ss  Several  Proceedings,  No.  11,  Dec.  7-14,  1649,  p.  137. 
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write  you.  of : Viz.  That  last  night  Cap.  Fermes,  who  was  Cap- 
taine  of  the  President  Frigot  (one  of  the  Parliaments  ships) 
who  had  done  very  gallant  service  in  the  North  of  Ireland , and 
being  returned  into  England,  was  now  going  home,  and  went 
from  me  the  last  night  well  from  this  place,  was  (unhappily) 
drowned  in  his  boat,  with  ten  men  more.  Sir,  I pray  you 
excuse  my  haste,  I rest, 

Yours, 

Milford  1 Decernb.  1649.  H.  Peters. 

The  same  editor,  in  the  next  issue  of  his  newssheet, 
printed  a letter  from  Milford  Haven  which,  though 
unsigned,  was  probably  written  by  Hugh  Peter : 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter  (?) 54 

Milford  Haven,  December  7,  1649. 

Sir, 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hath  sent  in  a Summons 
to  the  Governour  of  Waterford,  for  the  rendition  thereof,  and 
lyes  with  his  Army  on  the  one  side  of  it,  having  sent  to  Corice, 
and  other  places  for  additionall  Forces,  in  case  they  refuse  to 
deliver  it  up  to  him,  which  perhaps  they  may  doe,  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Towne,  are  come  in,  2000  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
erali 0 Farrels  Foot,  who  are  said  to  be  desperate  Papists,  and 
most  Irish. 

The  Lord  Broughill  is  marched  from  Corice  with  1200  Horse 
and  Foote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  will  be  desperate  ser- 
vice if  they  attempt  to  storme  it,  but  I doubt  not  but  the 
Lord  who  hath  thus  farre  carried  on  his  worke  so  gloriously, 
will  perfect  it  in  his  owne  time,  and  way,  and  direct  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  Forces  to  attempt  that  wherein  hee  will 
prosper  them. 

Collonell  Daniel  Oneale  (who  was  one  of  the  late  King*s 
Bed  Chamber)  a notable  Irish  Papist,  is  said  to  be  the  man 
now  likely  to  be  Commander  in  chiefe  of  the  Irish,  which 
Causeth  a great  fraction  amongst  them.  They  avoide  fighting 
with  us  as  much  as  they  can,  and  our  Forces  are  constrained 
to  slight  some  small  Garrisons  that  they  have  taken,  for  feare 
of  their  attempts  upon  them. 

It  is  given  out  by  Ormond,  and  Daniel  Oneale,  that  their 
pretended  King  will  Come  over,  and  grant  them  large  privi- 
ledges,  if  they  will  stick  to  him;  but  I beleeve  he  will  scarce 
ever  come  amongst  them. 

(Unsigned) 

54  Several  Proceedings,  No.  12,  Dec.  14-21,  1649. 
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Throughout  December  and  January,  Hugh  Peter  was 
busy  with  his  duties  in  South  Wales.  In  January  he 
was  joined  by  Henry  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  and  for  whom,  as  his  letters  later 
demonstrate,  Peter  developed  a paternal  fondness.  His 
published  letters  for  these  months  are  almost  the  only 
sources  by  which  Master  Peter’s  activities  can  be  recon- 
structed, though  occasional  news  items  reflect  his  move- 
ments.55 Moreover,  Peter’s  letters  supply  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  war  in  Ireland,  though  the  news 
is  ever  carefully  calculated  and,  perhaps,  edited  in  Lon- 
don for  political  effect. 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter.56 

Pembroke,  January  6,  1649/50. 

Sir, 

Since  my  last  we  have  from  Ireland  divers  Vessels,  all  assure 
me  that  Enescorfy  [Enniscorthy]  ten  miles  from  Wexford  up 
the  Water,  was  taken  by  treachery:  women  familiarly  coming 
in  with  hot  waters  made  some  of  our  Souldiers  drunk,  and  in 
the  night  let  in  the  Irish,  who  cut  off  Cap.  Toddle  and  his 
whole  Company;  upon  which  Col.  Cooke  turned  all  the  Irish 
out  of  Wexford,  where  there  is  none  left  but  the  Garrison. 
The  same  my  Lord  doth  elsewhere. 

At  Bandon-bridge  Col.  Ewer  is  with  his  Regiment,  at  King- 
sale  [Kinsale]  Colonell  Stubbes,  at  Corke  Col.  Phaire  is  Gov- 
ernour,  as  the  former  two  in  those  places,  at  Youghall  Major 
Leigh  (Lieut,  col.  Woolfe  being  dead.)  Lieut,  col.  Bowen  at 
Tallo,  Cooke  at  Wexford,  foe.  Major  Cromwell  is  dead,  as 
Lieut.  Gen.  Jones,  and  Scoutmaster-Gen.  Rowe. 

Sir  Hardresse  Waller  at  Corke;  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
there  lately,  but  intends  Youghall  for  his  Head-quarter. 
Waterford  undone  by  taking  in  2000  of  Oneals  men,  and  will 
be  ruined  as  Wexford,  a very  Pyraticall  place.  Dublin  grown 

55  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  4,  Dec.  31-Jan.  7,  1649  /50,  records 
(Jan.  4)  that  600  foot  soldiers  and  100  horse  are  recruited  and 
ready  to  be  shipped  from  Milford  Haven ; Severall  Proceedings, 
No.  19,  Jan.  31-Feb.  7,  1649/50,  p.  245,  says  (Feb.  4)  that  “Mr. 
Peters  1000  Foot  are  near  ready  at  Milford,  were  the  wind 
seasonable,  but  the  late  stormes  have  done  harme.”  On  Feb.  2, 
Peter,  with  Henry  Cromwell,  was  at  Haverfordwest.  Phillips, 
op.  cit.,  p.  512. 

56  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  5,  Jan.  7-14,  1649/50,  p.  48.  The 
original  is  printed  entirely  in  italics  except  words  italicized 
herein. 
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must  better  since  Mr.  Owens  comming,  I hope  many  'will  have 
their  eyes  open. 

Major  Gen.  Ireton  cannot  well  endure  the  yoak  of  his  new 
honour,57  such  is  his  great  modesty,  indeed  he  is  a good  soule ; 
you  cannot  thinke  but  there  is  yet  much  crazinesse  in  our 
Army,  and  amongst  our  chief  men.  We  have  ships  gone  to 
Dublin  and  Chester  to  fetch  our  new  recruits.  I assure  you 
I know  not  whether  the  Seamen  or  the  Landmen  have  had 
the  greater  tugge,  God  will  glorifie  himselfe  through  our 
difficulties  and  weaknesses.  Certainly  the  Enemy  have  no 
cause  to  triumph,  and  will  have  lesse. 

In  these  parts  we  have  two  Ships  come  in  to  us,  that  were 
taken  by  one  Diamant  a Pyrate,  under  young  Stuart  the  late 
Kings  Sonne,  who  were  three  weekes  about  Silly , and  could 
not  find  it,  and  so  were  forced  in  hither,  the  one  a Dutchman, 
the  other  of  Barnstable  laden  with  Salt;  Here  are  also  divers 
Ships  from  Brasile  of  the  Dutch,  who  are  extreame  poor  and 
weather  beaten,  one  of  their  Captains  tells  me  the  Portugall 
hath  beaten  them  out  of  all  there;  and  they  hope  they  shall 
have  War  with  him  here.  We  are  shipping  our  recruits  for 
Ireland,  there  being  300.  or  J+00.  Foot,  but  the  Horse  under 
young  Cromwell  we  see  not,  but  is  twenty  miles  hence ; Come 
and  Cattell  are  here  very  cheape  as  yet;  and  I heare  there  is 
Bristoll  Beer  enough  in  Ireland  for  two  or  three  monethes; 
Beefe  here  at  one  penny  halfe  penny  per  pound,  in  Ireland  yet 
a little  cheaper,  Porke  two  pence  per  pound : Master  Courtney 
is  Quarter-master  Generali  in  Ireland;  Inchiqueenes  Mother 
in  Law  labours  his  Peace  exceedingly  at  Corke  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  was  one  Company  Shipt  away  hence  this 
night.  Salute  our  friends,  and  trust  in  our  blessed  God,  who 
onely  worketh  wonders  in  whom  I am, 

Yours  heartily, 

Pembroke,  Jan.  6.  16^9.  H.  P. 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter58 
Milford  Haven,  January  9,  1649/50. 

Honoured  Sir: 

We  have  had  here  very  great  stormes,  which  have  done  hurt 
at  Sea,59  And  as  for  what  is  from  this  Haven,  it  is  thus: 

67  Ireton  was  appointed  president  of  Munster  in  January,  1650. 

58  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  17,  Jan.  18-25,  1649/50,  p.  215-16. 

59  One  John  Cook  was  caught  in  the  storm  in  the  Irish  Sea 
and  frightened  nearly  to  death.  See  A True  Relation  of  Mr. 
John  Cook’s  Passage  hy  Sea  . . . (Cork  and  London,  1650, 
E.  598/1.  April  12,  1650). 
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That  those  great  stormes  have  driven  divers  ships  here  (in) 
at  Milford,  and  that  with  some  losse,  before  they  could  get 
to  safe  Harbour,  but  it  is  well  their  losse  was  no  greater,  for 
the  stormes  were  extraordinary. 

As  for  News  from  Ireland,  we  heare  thus:  That  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  Cromwell  is  marched  back  to  Wexford,  and  hath 
called  a Councell  of  War,  and  hath  resolved  to  march  on, 
for  the  re-gaining  of  Bnescorfy  [Enniscorthy],  that  was  be- 
trayed; and  it  is  hoped  some  will  bee  made  examples  there, 
if  God  deliver  it  into  our  hands,  as  is  hoped. 

Also  by  the  Councell  of  the  Officers  it  was  resolved  what 
to  doe,  for  the  hindering  of  the  Marquesse  of  Ormond,  from 
attemting  Arklow,  and  other  places,  against  which  it  is  said 
that  Ormond  is  designed. 

From  the  North  of  Ireland,  we  heare  of  a great  deale  of 
the  Scots  mischiefe,  purgging  out  of  those  places,  so  that  the 
Scots  have  been  so  perfideous  in  those  parts,  have  this  more 
to  adde  to  their  losses  and  just  reward. 

In  the  Towne  of  Carickef'ergus,  which  was  a Garison  kept 
by  the  Scots,  where  they  began  to  plant  themselves,  and  many 
of  them  had  their  Wives  and  Children,  but  such  course  is  there 
taken,  that  of  800  Scots,  they  are  all  turned  out  but  some  30 
men  who  have  given  better  account  then  the  rest,  and  have 
in  the  late  transactions  appeared  more  honest,  and  so  they 
finde  favour,  but  the  rest  are  all  turned  out  of  the  Garison. 

God  is  very  glorious  in  his  works,  and  particularly  in  this 
work,  both  there  and  here. 

We  want  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  ; I wish  you  could  spare 
out  of  your  abundance,  some  to  that  great  work,  to  help  us 
in  the  saving  of  soules,  and  bringing  men  to  God. 

I am  now  shipping  a thousand  men  for  recruites  for  Ireland, 
from  hence,  (God  send  them  a safe  arrivall)  and  I am  at  this 
present  very  busie,  and  weary,  and  it  is  late,  therefore  I con- 
clude my  selfe 

Yours,  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Milford  9 January.  1649.  H.  Peters. 

About  four  weeks  after  the  above  letter  was  written, 
A Perfect  Diurnall  published  an  excerpt  of  a letter,  dated 
January  25,  from  Milford  Haven.  It  was  published  with- 
out signature,  but  by  the  style  and  the  contents  Hugh 
Peter  appears  to  have  been  the  author: 
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Part  of  a News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter60 
Milford  Haven,  January  25,  1649/50. 

Milford  Haven,  Jan.  25.  Last  night  the  satisfaction  Frigot 
came  hither  with  eight  ships  to  carry  over  Col.  CrumwelV s 
Horse,  young  Ingoldesby  hath  raised  a new  Eegiment  of 
dragoons,  the  foot  and  horse  lending  him  men,  bridles,  and 
sadles,  the  Country  horses.  Here  is  landed  Quartermaster, 
Gen.  Courtney , hence  we  have  put  400.  foot  which  went  away 
on  Sunday  last,  and  are  over  I doubt  not. 

We  have  1600  Horse  with  Sir  Charles  Coot , and  neer  4000 
this  hitherside  also,  I mean  with  my  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Ormond  is  in  request,  not  Inchequin.  Par.  Oneale  Leads 
their  Army.  The  Irish  Clergy  raise  2000.  Horse,  and  4000. 
Foot,  and  have  declared  to  the  people,  they  must  not  trust 
Cromwel’s  mercy.  All  on  both  sides  are  quiet  in  Quarters. 

(Unsigned) 

60  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  9,  Feb.  4-11,  1649/50,  p.  78. 

{To  he  continued) 
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The  following  letter,  written  by  Ichabod  Tucker,  a dis- 
tinguished Salem  lawyer,  gives  much  gossipy  news  of  the 
Salem  of  1831,  including  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
famous  “sick  room,”  a realistic  and  ingenious  piece  of 
handiwork  which  was  made  by  Mrs.  William  Cleveland, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Nancy 
Gay,  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  Tucker,  was  on  a visit  with 
Mrs.  William  Dwight  in  Springfield.  The  letter  was 
delivered  personally  to  her  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Appleton 
White,  the  writer  “thinking  it  worth  while  to  save  nine 
pence.”  Nancy  Gay  later  married  Thomas  Cole,  teacher 
and  scientist.  The  letter  was  presented  to  the  Institute 
by  Miss  Alice  Brooks  Willson. 

Dear  Nancy  Salem  Septr  12th  1831 

Our  good  friend,  the  Judge,  gave  us  notice  the  last  evening, 
that  on  Wednesday  next  he  should  set  out  for  Springfield, 
and  kindly  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  &c  &e  to  you. 
Thinking  it  worth  while  to  save  nine  pence,  I take  him  at 
his  word.  Your  Aunt  requests  me  to  give  her  best  love,  and 
to  write  you  a good  long  letter,  such  an  one  as  you  like  to 
receive,  and  tell  you  every  thing  that  is  done  or  doing  in  our 
great  town,  and  all  that  is  known  or  guessed  or  imagined 
among  your  friends  here.  I willingly  engage  to  comply  with 
this  request  as  far  as  I am  able,  but  you  know  I am  not  very 
well  versed  in  gossiping,  so  that  you  will  not  expect  much 
on  that  score.  I told  you  in  my  last  that  we  arrived  safely 
and  that  we  were  all  well  and  found  our  friends  the  same. 
Harriet  is  quite  well,  Josephine  has  returned  to  Worcester, 
Aunt  Bachel  remains  here  for  the  present.  Tomorrow  Mr 
Lee  & lady  go  to  Boston,  I suppose  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
ride.  I rejoice  that  you  have  seen  Mr  Harding’s*  family, 
you  must  have  had  a rich  treat  in  his  gallery  of  pictures.  I 
wish  your  Aunt  could  have  been  there  to  see  the  English 
Dukes.  Mrs  Col : Endicott  had  the  working  Party  last  thurs- 
dav,  a goodly  number  attended,  the  evening  was  very  dark, 
and  Mr  N.  Saltonstall  by  way  of  extreme  caution  went  him- 
self with  his  own  horse  and  carriage  for  his  wife.  And  took 
Ann  S.  in  with  them.  They  arrived  at  his  own  doors  in 
perfect  safety,  but  the  darkness  was  such  as  might  be  felt, 
and  he  told  his  man  to  hold  the  horse  until  he  should  get  a 
* Probably  Chester  Harding. 
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light.  Ann  had  already  got  out  of  the  carry-all,  and  as 
soon  as  Mr  S.  came  with  the  light,  the  horse  started,  and 
ran  with  Mrs  S.  alone  in  the  carriage,  round  thro’  Broad 
Street,  & in  turning  to  come  out  of  Broad  S*  thro’  Pickering 
Street,  he  went  against  a tree  which  stop’d  him,  and  M” 
S.  escaped  from  the  carriage  unhurt — and  happened  at  that 
moment  to  meet  Mr  Stevens,  the  butcher,  with  a lantern  and 
he  assisted  her  her  home.  Her  husband  and  Leverett  had 
gone  in  search  for  her  and  when  Nat  got  into  Broad  St.  he 
fainted  and  fell,  and  Lev*  finding  him  in  this  situation  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  him,  and  when  Mrs  S.  got  home  she 
learned  what  was  the  situation  of  her  husband,  and  went  to 
his  relief.  She  is  now  comfortable,  has  come  below  today. 
Her  mother  and  Charles  and  his  wife  are  absent  on  a tour 
to  Plymouth  to  visit  the  place  of  our  forefather’s  landing.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  your  Aunt  and  Harriet  came  home 
from  the  working  party,  in  perfect  safety  with  Colcord.  Yes- 
terday Dr  Peirce  of  Brookline  preached  for  Dr  Flint  and 
dined  with  us,  kindly  enquired  for  you.  I suppose  he  recol- 
lected your  remarks  about  his  brother  Tappan.  Mr  Stetson 
of  Medford  preached  for  us,  and  drank  tea  here.  We  have 
heard  of  Old  Mr  Dwight’s  decease,  like  a shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe.  The  children  are  very  well,  we  see  them  every  day, 
they  are  good  children.  I kiss  them  for  you  according  to 
order.  Kitty  often  asks  “Where  is  Aunt  Nancy?”  I answer, 
at  Springfield,  she  asks  again,  “What  for?”  I hope  Sophia 
will  extend  her  ride  to  Salem,  I shall  delight  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  some  of  her  kind  attentions.  Miss  Burley 
came  in  and  passed  a good  evening  with  us  spoke  kindly 
of  you,  appeared  to  rejoice  that  you  were  having  such  a good 
time,  in  this,  my  dear  Nancy,  we  all  heartily  sympathise.  We 
expect  you  will  return  with  the  Judge  as  far  as  Worcester, 
and  then  we  shall  anxiously  count  the  days  until  your  return. 
Your  Worcester  friends  are  expecting  a good  visit  from  you 
and  we  wish  not  to  limit  or  curtail  your  pleasure  in  this,  or 
in  any  thing  which  can  contribute  to  your  happiness.  Mra 
Howes  came  in  here  to  day  I think  she  looks  better.  Mr 
Wilbur  is  giving  Astronomical  lectures  at  the  Lyceum  Hall, 
we  have  not  attended,  and  I have  heard  nothing  about  them. 
I take  this  opportunity  to  forward  a letter  from  Portland, 
which  came  through  the  Post  Office  a few  days  ago,  another 
saving  of  nine  pence,  but  as  much  as  I love  saving,  I should 
be  glad  to  pay  postage  for  your  letters  as  often  as  you  can 
find  time  & inclination  to  write.  Fanny  Jackson  is  engaged 
to  a son  of  the  late  Charles  Paine  Esqr  he  is  a young  lawyer 
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and  that  is  all  I have  learned  about  him  I hope  he  is  a good 
young  man,  she  deserves  to  be  happily  connected.  I can  give 
you  no  new  information  in  regard  to  our  Neighbour  and  the 
widow,  nothing  official  has  yet  transpired.  Jos.  was  astonished 
by  the  extent  of  Dr  Peirces  knowledge  and  recollection  on 
certain  subjects.  He  spoke  of  Dr  Kirkland  & lady’s  being 
at  the  Great  Norfolk  farmer  Coke’s  country  seat  and  that 
Mr  Coke  has  a Portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  that  Coke, 
without  knowing  that  Mre  Kirkland  belonged  to  the  Cabot 
family,  observed  that  there  was  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
Portrait  in  Mrs  K. — Dr  P.  observed,  it  often  happens  that 
remote  descendants  resemble  their  Ancestors  more  nearly 
than  nearer  kindred. — Then  he  added  Mre  K.  was  born  in 
1786  — &c  &c  — Jo  could  not  account  for  his  recollecting  a 
fact  like  this — Jos:  says  Dr  P.  is  a walking  Biographical 
Dicy. — He  seems  truly  to  know  something  of  everybody  I 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  Hamilton  who 
wrote  Cyril  Thornton.  Elizabeth  Martin  & Eliz.  Bowditch 
are  in  town,  at  Mrs  Endicott’s  I believe,  they  called  here  this 
morning.  I must  here  break  off  to  give  Ben  room  for  a 
short  P.  S. — Give  my  love  to  Wm  Eliza  & Mary — and  what- 
ever is  proper  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Your  ever  affection- 
ate Parent 

I.  Tucker 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  would  take  the 
Greenfield  farm  which  Mr  Colman  bo’t,  but  it  is  now  settled, 
I believe,  that  Rev  H.  Colman  will  quit  his  dear  flock  next 
March.  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  his  purchase,  so 
long  before  he  could  tell  his  people  of  it.  He  knew  your 
party  passed  through  the  town,  as  he  saw  Your  names  on 
the  books.  He  says  he  understood  it  was  quite  a gay  party. 
(Then  we  all  laughed)  I suppose  he  meant  a pun.  There 
are  many  doubts  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  his  meeting 
House.  If  it  were  larger  & they  would  sell,  I think  some 
folks  would  buy.  Chs  Lawrence’s  brother  who  has  so  long 
been  a cripple  has  been  released  from  his  misery.  My  friend 
Sprague  has  gone  to  Hanover  to  be  under  Dr  Muzzy’s  care. 
Three  from  Salem  have  entered  Came  College  this  Year  as 
Freshmen,  & two  as  Soph’s — these  2 are  a Son  of  Dr  Barstow 
& James  Colman.  All  from  Henry  K.  Olivers  School,  & all 
Entered  without  any  trouble.  Catherine  & Anne  have  re- 
turned from  Nahant.  C.  told  me  she  should  probably  make 
a visit  in  Salem  till  Winter  Comes— Mrs  Codman  has  decided 
to  remove  to  Boston.  I shall  be  sorry  to  lose  John  C.  who 
is  a very  fine  fellow.  I think  it  likely  that  Sam1  R.  Hodges 
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will  be  married  Soon  and  take  Mr  Codmans  present  house — 
It  will  have  quite  an  imposing  effect  to  see  Sam  a married 
man.  Mra  Wm  Cleveland  has  made  a most  ingenious  thing 
for  the  fair.  It  is  a sick  man,  his  wife,  daughter  little  son 
& nurse  bending  over  his  bed,  with  great  anxiety  in  their 
faces,  the  old  mans  wrinkles  very  well  done,  also  the  little 
concomitants. 

With  my  best  regards  to  all  take  much  love 
to  Yourself  from 

B.  Tucker 

The  duke  stays  Courting  till  about  10  m past  10.  I have 
seen  him  come  out  twice  within  a week  at  that  time. 


NEWBURYPORT  PRIVATEERS  MONMOUTH 
AND  GEN.  TITCOMB,  1781. 
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282.  Ram  Chunda  See.  Miniature  on  ivory,  by  In- 

dian artist.  Measurements,  3J4  in.  x 2^  in. 
seated  figure  of  man,  blue  head-dress  with  jewel 
and  feather  at  front.  Blue  jewelled  cape  on 
shoulders,  extending  over  a portion  of  the  robe, 
which  is  brown  with  white  embroidery.  Long 
white  beard  and  moustache,  one  eye  closed.  Brace- 
lets. Right  hand  grasps  jewelled  sword  hilt. 
Left  hand  on  chair  arm.  Blue  landscape  shows 
at  rear  with  palm  trees  in  distance.  Pillar  in 
background  and  red  draperies  tied  with  white 
cord. 

Bequest  of  Miss  M.  S.  Devereux,  1912. 

Ram  Chunda  See  was  a Calcutta  merchant  who  pre- 
sented this  miniature  of  himself  to  Charles  Forrester. 

283.  See.  Miniature  on  ivory,  by  Indian  artist. 

Measurements,  3V2  in.  x 2]/z  in.  Three-quarters 
length,  seated  figure  of  woman  holding  child. 
Woman  wears  pale  pink  gauze  head-dress  with 
sleeves  of  the  same.  Pink  bodice  with  blue  em- 
broidered yoke.  Brown  hair,  blue  necklace,  or- 
nament in  nose  and  jewels  in  ears,  also  bracelets 
and  finger  rings.  Child  with  brown  hair,  dressed 
in  pale  pink  embroidered  fabric,  holds  spray  of 
leaves.  Window  in  background.  Blue  drapery 
tied  with  white  cord. 

Bequest  of  Miss  M.  S.  Devereux,  1912. 

See  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Ram  Chunda  See, 

a Calcutta  merchant.  She  is  depicted  with  child  in  her 
arms.  This  miniature  was  presented  to  Charles  Forres- 
ter by  her  husband. 

284.  Margaret  (Mitchele)  Sew  all,  1664  ?-l735/6. 

Oil  copy  of  the  Smibert  portrait,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  36  in.  x 30  in.  Description  of 
figure  like  original. 

Received  before  1918.  Donor  unknown. 

[See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 
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285.  Margaret  (Mitchele)  Sewall,  1664  ?-l735/6. 

Oil,  by  John  Smibert.  Canvas,  36  in.  x 30  in. 
Three-quarters  length,  seated  figure,  face  nearly 
front,  facing  right,  eyes  front.  Seated  position, 
arms  resting  on  arms  of  chair.  Open  book  in 
hands.  White  muslin  cap  covered  by  black  hood. 
Elbow-length  sleeves,  white  muslin  undersleeves. 
Dark  brown  background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Margaret  (Mitchell)  Sewall  was  born  about  1664,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell,  an  eminent 
divine  of  Cambridge,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Borrow- 
dale)  Mitchell,  who  were  both  born  in  England.  On 
June  13,  1682,  Margaret  Mitchell  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Major  Stephen  Sewall,  a native  of  Baddesley,  War- 
wickshire, England,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dum- 
mer)  Sewall.  Stephen  Sewall  and  his  wife  lived  in  a 
house  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  Salem,  at  the  corner  of  Sewall  and  North 
Streets.  An  old  fort  stood  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  which  was  built  by  Salem’s  earliest  settlers  as 
a protection  against  Indian  marauders  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  wild  beasts.  Major  and  Mrs.  Sewall  were  the 
parents  of  seventeen  children.  Mrs.  Sewall  died  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1735/6.  [See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 

286.  Samuel  Sewall,  1652-1730.  Copy  in  oil,  by 

Miss  Alice  Wheeler  of  a portrait  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Canvas,  49 
in.  x 39  in.  Seated  figure  three-quarters  length, 
face  turned  to  right.  Long  gray  hair.  Black 
coat,  long  white  neckerchief.  Left  hand  on  knee, 
right  hand  resting  on  chair  arm.  Dark  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Miss  Pauline  Willis,  1911. 

Samuel  Sewall,  minister  and  jurist,  was  born  at  Bishop- 
stoke,  England,  March  28,  1652,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall.  His  education,  begun  in  Eng- 
land, was  continued  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parker  of 
Newbury,  who  prepared  him  for  Harvard  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1671.  He  did  not  long  fol- 
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low  the  profession  for  which  his  theological  studies  had 
fitted  him,  as  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  dark  days  of  1692  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  condemnation  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft.  For  his  activities  in  this  regard  Judge 
Sewall  in  after  days  felt  deep  distress  and  regret  and 
publicly  sought  Divine  forgiveness  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellowmen.  Judge  Sewall’s  diary  is  a mirror  of  the 
times  politically  and  also  a faithful  portrayal  of  Colonial 
life  among  his  associates  as  well  as  within  his  own  family. 
Samuel  Sewall  married  on  February  28,  1675,  Hannah 
Hull,  daughter  of  the  famous  “Mint-Master”  John  Hull 
and  his  wife,  Judith  (Quincy)  Hull.  Of  the  fourteen 
children  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sewall  only  five  lived 
to  mature  years.  On  October  19,  1717,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Sewall  passed  away,  and  in  two  years  Judge  Sewall 
was  married  to  the  twice  widowed  Mrs.  Abigail  Tilley, 
who  lived  but  six  months.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Gibbs,  whom  he  married  March  29,  1722.  She 
survived  him  for  twenty  years.  Judge  Sewall  died  on 
January  1,  1730,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  but  it  remained  for  our  modem 
poet  John  G.  Whittier,  to  fitly  summarize  his  character 
when  he  said: 

“Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man 
Glory  to  God  for  the  Puritan.” 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  296;  New 
Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  15,  p.  289,  vol.  49,  p.  488; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  vol.  37,  p.  161;  Per- 
ley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  3,  p.  163;  Duff,  The  Sewalls 
in  the  New  World,  pp.  1-33.] 

287.  Stephen  Sewall,  1657-1725.  Copy  in  oil  of  No. 
288.  Canvas,  29%  in.  x 24  in.  Detail  of  pic- 
ture the  same  as  original  with  the  addition  of 
a coat-of-arms  in  upper  right  background. 

Purchased  before  1918. 

[See  references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 
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288.  Stephen  Sewall,  1657-1725.  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Long  gray  hair,  black 
skull  cap,  tied  white  neckerchief  with  long  ends. 
Black  coat,  dark  background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Gurwen,  1900. 

Stephen  Sewall  was  born  at  Baddesley,  England,  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall.  Stephen 
Sewall  was  the  younger  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall  and  was  for  a time  a student  at  Harvard  College. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  mercan- 
tile concerns  and  was  successful  in  these  ventures.  He 
became  Clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
about  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  trials  and  commanded 
the  fort  on  Winter  Island  during  Queen  Mary’s  war. 
He  was  the  first  Register  of  Deeds  under  the  Provincial 
Charter  and  Clerk  of  the  special  court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner which  tried  the  alleged  witches.  He  held  other 
civil  offices  including  that  of  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  Stephen  Sewall  married  on  June  13,  1682, 
Margaret  Mitchell,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  and 
Margaret  (Borrodale)  Mitchell.  Their  children  attained 
positions  of  trust  and  prominence  and  were  connected 
by  marriage  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  Colony.  Stephen  Sewall  died  October  17,  1725, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. The  guns  of  the  fort  were  fired  and  bells  tolled. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Broad  Street  burying  ground, 
Salem.  His  wife  survived  him  by  several  years.  [See 
references  for  Samuel  Sewall.] 

289.  Xenophon  H.  Shaw,  1799-1886.  Miniature,  by 

Richards.  Measurements,  3 ys  in.  x 2^4  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  three-quarters  to  left.  Eyes 
front,  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers.  High 
white  collar  and  stock.  Dark  blue  coat.  Dark 
blue  background. 

Lent  ~by  Miss  Caroline  Goldthwaite,  1928. 

Xenophon  H.  Shaw  was  born  in  Lexington  on  October 
28,  1799,  the  son  of  Darius  and  Joanna  (Winship)  Shaw. 
He  lived  in  Boston  and  Jaffrey,  Xew  Hampshire,  in  his 
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childhood.  His  trade  of  gilding  and  picture  framing 
was  learned  in  Boston  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
whither  he  followed  his  instructor.  After  remaining  in 
the  South  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Massachusetts 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Salem.  His  place  of  busi- 
ness was  on  Essex  Street  in  the  structure  known  as  Rust’s 
building,  which  eventually  gave  place  to  Mechanic  Hall. 
Here  Mr.  Shaw  continued  his  work  and  prospered  greatly. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  July  1,  1821,  was  Eliza 
Haskell,  daughter  of  Elijah  Haskell,  one  time  Inspector 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  his  wife,  Lucy  (Col- 
lins) Haskell.  Mr.  Shaw  enjoyed  the  life-long  friendship 
of  General  Henry  K.  Oliver,  with  whom  he  attended 
school  as  a boy,  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.  General 
Oliver  many  years  later  occupied  the  residence  adjacent 
to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  on  Federal  Street,  Salem.  A delight- 
ful letter  written  by  General  Oliver  to  Mr.  Shaw  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  is  quoted  in  part 
in  the  Salem  Register  of  November  5,  1883.  Mr.  Shaw 
served  his  city  as  a member  of  the  Common  Council  in 
1854,  joined  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  in  1820  and  was 
long  a member  of  the  South  Church  and  its  choir.  Mr. 
Shaw  passed  away,  a respected  and  honored  citizen,  on 
December  7,  1886.  His  wife  died  November  14,  1868, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  [See  Salem  City  Hall 
Records,  vol.  6,  p.  248,  vol.  15,  p.  165;  Salem  Register, 
issues  of  Nov.  5,  1883,  Dec.  9,  1886;  Salem  Gazette, 
issues  of  Oct.  31,  1884,  Dec.  10,  1886;  Salem  Directories, 
1837-1859;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  132,  vol. 
32,  p.  163;  Hudson,  History  of  Lexington,  vol.  2,  pp. 
613,  772;  Tappan,  Tappan  Genealogy,  p.  97 ; Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  279,  vol.  4,  p.  299;  Lexington 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  71,  146.] 

290.  Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard,  1794- 
1841.  Round  miniature,  by  William  Lewis. 
Measurements,  2%  in.  x 2%  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Curling  dark  hair 
parted  in  the  center.  Large  lace-edged  collar 
over  neck  and  shoulders.  Two-string  gold  neck- 
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lace  hangs  over  blue  dress.  Puffed  sleeves.  Gray 
background. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard  was  horn  at  Salem 
June  24,  1794,  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Martha 
(Mansfield)  Clarke.  On  May  5,  1816,  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  Michael  Shepard.  Her  sister,  Matilda 
Fairfax  Clarke,  was  his  first  wife.  Michael  and  Harriot 
Shepard  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity.  The  Shepard  residence  was  for  a long 
period  at  Ho.  61  Federal  Street,  but  later  the  family 
removed  to  Ho.  135  Federal  Street,  Salem,  where  they 
were  living  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard,  which  occurred 
on  October  10,  1856.  Mrs.  Shepard  died  on  May  28,  1841. 
[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  181,  vol.  4, 
p.  302,  vol.  6,  p.  219;  Salem - Directories,  1837-1857 ; also 
references  for  Michael  Shepard.] 

291.  Michael  Shepaed,  1786-1856.  Round  minia- 
ture, by  William  Lewis.  Measurements,  2%  in. 
x 2 Y2  in.  Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front. 
Dark  curling  hair,  white  collar  and  stock.  Tie, 
gold  chain  and  pin.  Dark  coat.  Blue-grav 
background. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Michael  Shepard,  merchant,  was  born  in  Salem,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1786,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Webb)  Shepard.  His  father  was  a hatter  and  grocer 
and  carried  on  his  business  at  the  eastern  corner  of  Elm 
and  Essex  Streets  in  Salem,  residing  at  27  Brown  Street. 
Michael  Shepard  was  a public-spirited  citizen  of  broad 
and  generous  philanthropy.  He  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  Zanzibar  trade  in  which  he  was  most  successful, 
becoming  one  of  Salem’s  wealthiest  merchants.  A promi- 
nent member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  he  was  closely 
identified  with  its  interests  for  more  than  forty  years. 
On  August  14,  1811,  he  married  Matilda  Fairfax  Clarke, 
born  in  Salem,  April  7,  1788,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Martha  (Mansfield)  Clarke.  She  lived  but  a year, 
passing  away  on  August  7,  1812.  There  was  no  issue 
by  this  marriage.  His  second  wife,  a sister  of  his  first 
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wife,  was  Harriot  Fairfax  Clarke,  born  June  24,  1794. 
They  were  married  on  May  5,  1816.  Mrs.  Harriot 
Shepard  died  May  28,  1841,  and  Mr.  Shepard’s  death 
occurred  in  Salem,  October  10,  1856.  [See  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  282,  vol.  4,  p.  302,  vol.  6,  p. 
219;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  10;  Shepard, 
Descendants  of  William  Shepard,  pp.  48-53.] 

292.  Thomas  Perkins  Shepard,  1817-1877.  Oval 
miniature,  by  William  Lewis,  set  in  gold  locket. 
Measurements,  2%  in.  x 2 in.  Half-length  por- 
trait of  child,  face  nearly  front.  Short  brown 
hair,  pink  dress,  puffed  sleeve,  holds  flowers  in 
right  hand. 

Purchased,  1926. 

Thomas  Perkins  Shepard,  physician,  the  son  of  Michael 
and  his  second  wife,  Harriot  Fairfax  (Clarke)  Shepard, 
was  born  in  Salem  on  March  16,  1817.  As  a youth  he 
was  interested  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  the  study  of 
chemistry.  Prepared  for  college  by  General  Henry  K. 
Oliver,  he  entered  Brown  University  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Here,  after  his  graduation  he  tutored  for 
a year,  resigning  to  begin  a course  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
A.  L.  Pierson  of  Salem.  Dr.  Shepard  then  became  for 
a time  resident  physician  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Ambitious  for  more  advanced  knowl- 
edge in  his  chosen  profession,  he  traveled  extensively 
abroad  and  was  absent  for  about  four  years.  After  his 
return  to  this  country  he  settled  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  entered  the  business  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  illuminating  gas.  The 
latter  project  proved  to  be  the  inception  of  the  Provi- 
dence Gas  Company.  Positions  of  trust  in  his  adopted 
state  and  city  also  occupied  his  attention,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  trusteeship  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital. This  institution  was  the  object  of  his  active  sup- 
port and  to  it  he  gave  generously  of  his  substance.  His 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  June  17,  1856,  was  Eliza- 
beth Anne  Goddard,  daughter  of  Professor  William  Giles 
Goddard  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Rhoda  (Ives)  Goddard. 
Dr.  Shepard  died  in  Providence,  May  5,  1877,  and  was 
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survived  by  bis  wife.  There  were  no  children.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  282;  Cooke,  The 
Driver  Family,  pp.  349-351 ; also  references  for  Michael 
Shepard.] 

Siesby,  Emeline,  see  Proctor,  Emeline  (Silsby). 

293.  Charles  William  Smith,  1837-1932.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Painted  when  Mr.  Smith  was 
twelve  years  old.  Canvas,  36]4  in-  x 28]^  in. 
Seated  figure,  brown  hair,  parted  in  center,  dark 
blue  coat  closely  fastened  at  neck  with  metal 
buttons.  White  collar,  dark  gray  trousers,  holds 
book  in  hand.  Red  upholstered  chair,  dark  red 
curtains  on  left.  Sepia  background. 

Lent  hy  Miss  Edith  Nowell,  1934. 

Charles  William  Smith  was  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1837,  the  son  of  Samuel  R.  Smith  and  Abby 
Harris  (Phillips)  Smith.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Ipswich,  where  the  family  resided  on  High  Street.  They 
removed  to  Boston  at  a later  period.  Charles  W.  Smith 
was  in  business  in  Boston  for  some  years,  residing  in 
Brookline.  He  died  April  30,  1932.  [See  Boston  Direc- 
tories, 1837-1860;  Brookline  Directory,  1895;  also  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  donor.  ] 

294.  Samuel  Sparhawk,  1744-  . Oval  miniature, 

by  unknown  artist,  set  in  brooch.  Measurements, 
1%  in.  x 1 Yg  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Gray  wig,  hair  rolled  above  ear. 
White  stock,  frilled  shirt,  light  buff  coat.  Gray 
background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Samuel  Sparhawk  was  born  November  6,  1744,  at 
Salem,  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Porter) 
Sparhawk.  His  mother  Avas  a descendant  of  the  Sewall 
family  of  which  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  was  so 
prominent  a member.  The  name  of  Samuel  Sparhawk’s 
first  wife  is  unknoAvn.  His  second  wife  is  said  to  have 
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been  Susanna  Crampton  of  English  birth.  His  sister 
Priscilla  married  Judge  Nathaniel  Ropes.  [See  Boston 
Marriages,  1752-1809,  p.  430;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls, 
yoI.  25,  pp.  35,  40,  41,  134;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  p.  313;  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  658.] 

295.  Susanna  (Crampton)  Sparhawk  (dates  un- 

known). Oval  miniature  on  ivory,  by  unknown 
artist,  set  in  brooch.  Measurements,  IV2  in.  x 
1%  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face  two-thirds 
front.  Dark  hair  worn  high  on  head,  long  curl 
over  left  shoulder.  Low-necked  dress.  Gray 
background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Susanna  (Crampton)  Sparhawk  was  born  in  London 
and  became  the  second  wife  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  son 
of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Porter) 
Sparhawk.  Samuel  Sparhawk  was  born  in  Salem.  The 
family  and  parentage  of  Mrs.  Susanna  (Crampton)  Spar- 
hawk are  unknown.  [See  references  for  Samuel  Spar- 
hawk.] 

Spencer,  Elizabeth  Colburn,  see  Ward,  Eliza- 
beth Colburn  (Spencer). 

Sprague,  Eliza  Bartlett,  see  Strong,  Eliza 
Bartlett  (Sprague). 

296.  Joseph  E.  Sprague,  1782-1852.  Oil,  by  Charles 

Osgood.  Canvas,  35  in.  x 28  in.  Three-quarters 
length  seated  figure,  face  turned  to  right.  Right 
arm  resting  on  chair  arm,  sword  held  in  bend 
of  left  arm.  Medium  brown  curling  hair,  dark 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  high 
white  collar  and  stock,  frilled  shirt.  D.ark  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Edwin  B.  Smith,  1931f. 

Joseph  E.  Sprague,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  William 
Stearns  of  Salem  and  his  wife,  Sarah  White  (Sprague) 
Stearns,  was  born  in  Salem,  September  9,  1782.  Born 
as  Joseph  Sprague  Stearns,  Mr.  Sprague  writes  in  a let- 
ter to  Hosea  Sprague  “having  always  lived  with  my 
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grandfather  Joseph  Sprague,  I took  his  name  in  1800 
by  act  of  the  legislature.”  In  1809  another  slight  change 
was  legally  made  and  he  was  afterwards  known  as  Joseph 
E.  Sprague.  Mr.  Sprague  was  much  in  public  life.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Essex  Bar,  postmaster  of  Salem 
1815  to  1829  and  in  1830  received  his  appointment  as 
High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  succeeding  his  father-in- 
law,  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett  of  Haverhill.  He  also  served 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  held  other  positions 
of  trust  in  the  management  of  State  and  civic  affairs. 
His  intimates  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Judge  Joseph 
Story  and  others  prominent  in  legal  and  national  life. 
As  a political  leader  he  was  influential  and  often  ex- 
pressed through  the  press  the  sentiments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  whose  standard  he  was  ever  loyal.  He 
married  on  August  31,  1808  Eliza,  daughter  of  Bailey 
and  Peggy  (White)  Bartlett  of  Haverhill.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Sprague  died  April  16,  1817,  and  on  May  15,  1819,  Mr. 
Sprague  married  her  sister,  Sarah  Leonard  Bartlett.  The 
residence  of  the  Sprague  family  was  on  Chestnut  Street, 
Lynde  Street  and  finally  at  384  Essex  Street,  where  Mr. 
Sprague  died  on  September  22,  1852.  Mrs.  Sprague 
passed  away  September  19,  1864,  at  Haverhill,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years.  [See  Chase,  History  of  Haver- 
hill, p.  635 ; Salem  Directories,  1837-1855 ; List  of  Per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  Whose  Names  Have  Been  Changed, 
pp.  9,  19;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  320,  vol. 
6,  p.  244;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  15,  p.  293,  vol. 
64,  p.  18 ; Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  pp.  91,  208  ; 
Sprague,  Genealogy  of  the  Spragues  in  Hingham,  last 
page  of  “Additions”;  Haverhill  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol. 
2,  p.  296.] 

Sprague,  Sarah  W.,  see  Stearns,  Sarah  White 
(Sprague). 

297.  Caroline  Stearns,  1798-1851.  Oil,  by  Francis 
Alexander.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Half- 
length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Seated  position. 
Brown  hair  parted  in  center,  ringlets  at  side  of 
face.  Y-necked,  low-cut  dress,  black  fringed 
shawl  over  shoulders.  Dark  background. 

Lent  by  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 
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Caroline  Stearns  was  born  in  Salem,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  and  Sarah  White  (Sprague)  Stearns.  She 
made  her  home  with  her  parents  at  the  mansion  house 
384  Essex  Street,  Salem,  and  died,  unmarried,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1851.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p. 
17 ; Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  89 ; also  refer- 
ences for  Dr.  William  Stearns.] 

298.  Harriet  Stearns,  1800-1889.  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  27  in.  x 22  in.  Half-length 
figure,  face  nearly  front.  Dark  hair  parted  in 
center,  muslin  scarf  fastened  with  oblong  brooch. 
Dark  dress.  Dark  background. 

Lent  hy  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 

Harriet  Stearns  was  born  in  Salem  July  4,  1800,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Sarah  White  (Sprague) 
Stearns.  She  lived  in  the  family  home  at  384  Essex 
Street,  where  she  continued  to  reside  long  after  her 
parents  had  passed  away.  In  her  will,  made  in  1886 
and  allowed  in  1890  she  left  all  her  property  to  her 
nephew  who  was  also  her  adopted  son,  William  S.  Stearns, 
“whose  full  name  is  William  St.  Agnau  Stearns.”  Har- 
riet Stearns  died,  unmarried,  December  23,  1889.  [See 
Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Docket  68596;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  29 ; Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
64,  p.  17.] 

Stearns,  Joseph  Sprague,  see  Sprague,  Joseph  E. 

299.  Peeeg  Stearns,  1720-1780.  Oval  miniature,  by 

unknown  artist.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 2% 
in.  Half-length  portrait  of  young  man,  face 
nearly  front.  Blue  eyes,  brown  hair  cut  short 
on  sides  of  head,  but  slightly  bushy  at  the  top. 
White  collar,  dark  blue  coat,  light  gray-blue  back- 
ground. 

Purchased,  1925. 

Peleg  Stearns  was  born  January  2,  1720-21,  probably 
at  Watertown,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Bemis) 
Stearns.  He  married  in  1763  Elizabeth  (Harris) 
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Swineton,  daughter  of  Captain  Peter  Harris  of  New 

London,  Connecticut,  and  widow  of  Swineton,  a 

purser  in  the  British  Navy  who  was  lost  at  sea.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stearns  first  made  their  home  in  Cambridge  on 
the  Vassal  farm  where  their  only  child,  William,  was 
born.  Their  latter  days  were  spent  in  Charlestown, 
where  Mr.  Stearns  died  on  March  5,  1780.  His  widow 
survived  him  and  her  death  occurred  April  10,  1789,  in 
her  sixty-ninth  year.  [See  Bond,  History  of  Watertown, 
pp.  21,  458,  465 ; Middlesex  County  Probate  Records, 
Docket  21310;  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of 
Charlestown,  vol.  2,  p.  896 ; Gozzaldi,  Supplement  and 
Index  to  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  100.] 

300.  Richard  Sprague  Stearns,  1803-1840.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  9%  in.  x 7%  in.  Por- 
trait of  young  man,  less  than  a quarter  life-size. 
Three-quarters  facing  right,  eyes  front.  Curling 
brown  hair  brushed  toward  face,  high  white  col- 
lar, white  stock,  frilled  shirt  front.  High-col- 
lared dark  coat.  Warm  dark  background. 

Lent  hy  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 

Richard  Sprague  Stearns  was  baptized  in  Salem,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1803,  the  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Sarah 
(Sprague)  Stearns.  He  was  married  to  Marianne 
Theresa  St.  Agnau,  a native  of  the  island  of  Grenada, 
where  he  visited  as  a trader.  His  bride  was  but  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Mr.  Steams 
died  at  Boston  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  August  21, 
1840.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319, 
vol.  6,  p.  247 ; Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  17 ; 
Van  Wagener,  Genealogy  and  Memoirs  of  Charles  and 
Nathaniel  Steams,  vol  1,  p.  95 ; Bond,  History  of  Water- 
town,  p.  505;  Salem  Gazette,  issue  of  August  25,  1840.] 

301.  Sarah  White  (Sprague)  Stearns,  1764-1844. 

Oil,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 25  in. 
Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front.  Frilled 
muslin  cap  with  black  band,  bow  in  front,  frilled 
collar.  Dark  dress,  ermine-edged  coat.  Dark 
background. 

Lent  hy  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 
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Sarah  White  (Sprague)  Stearns,  the  daughter  of 
Major  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Sprague,  was  born 
at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  on  November  26,  1764.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  William 
Stearns,  a prominent  apothecary  and  chemist  of  Salem. 
The  home  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Steams  was  always  the  abode 
of  a kindly  and  generous  hospitality  from  the  time  of 
their  marriage  on  December  9,  1781,  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stearns  April  3,  1819.  Mrs.  Stearns  passed  away  Janu- 
ary 29,  1844.  [See  Soule,  Memorial  of  the  Sprague 
Family,  p.  102;  also  references  for  Dr.  William  Stearns.] 

302.  William  Stearns,  1754-1819.  Oil,  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas  29  in.  x 25  in.  Half-length  fig- 
ure, middle-aged  man,  face  nearly  front.  White 
hair  with  cue  showing  over  right  shoulder.  White 
stock,  frilled  shirt,  white  waistcoat,  black  coat. 
Right  hand  half  hidden  in  waistcoat.  Dark 
background. 

Lent  by  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 

William  Stearns,  physician  and  apothecary,  was  born 
in  Cambridge  on  the  so-called  Vassal  farm,  April  10, 
1754.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Peleg  Stearns,  whose  fore- 
bears were  early  settlers  of  Watertown.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth  (Harris)  Swineton  Stearns.  He  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1776  from  Harvard  College  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Joshua  Brackett  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  He  practiced  for  a short  time  with  Dr. 
Hall  Jackson  of  Marblehead.  On  account  of  ill  health 
he  gave  up  the  active  practice  of  medicine,  turned  his 
attention  to  chemistry  and  studied  in  Boston,  soon  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Salem  in  an  apothecary  and  grocery 
shop  upon  the  site  of  the  present  244  Essex  Street.  He 
continued  in  this  business  for  a long  period,  successful 
in  this  as  in  most  of  his  many  undertakings.  He  also 
formed  a partnership  with  Benjamin  Pickman  and  Jona- 
than Waldo  and  together  they  built  a brick  block  upon 
the  comer  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets  in  Salem. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  building  of  the  turnpike 
from  Salem  to  Boston  and  owned  a large  proportion  of 
its  stock.  His  benevolence  and  kindliness  was  often 
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exhibited  towards  Salem’s  needy  citizens  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  bis  duties  as  overseer  of  tbe  poor.  Dr.  Stearns 
married  December  9,  1781,  Sarab  White  Sprague,  born 
November  26,  1764,  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (White)  Sprague. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  resided  at  first  in  tbe  mansion  bouse 
at  tbe  corner  of  Essex  and  Beckford  Streets,  where  nearly 
all  of  their  children  were  born.  Tbe  family  removed  after 
1808  to  tbe  bouse  at  384  Essex  Street,  where  Dr.  Steams 
passed  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life.  His  death  occurred 
April  3,  1819,  and  Mrs.  Stearns  died  January  29,  1844. 
[See  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown, 
vol.  2,  p.  896;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  1; 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  319,  320,  vol.  4, 
p.  345,  vol.  6,  p.  248;  Van  Wagener,  Genealogy  and 
Memoirs  of  Charles  and  Nathaniel  Stearns,  vol.  1,  p.  146.] 

303.  William  St.  Agnau  Stearns,  1822-1905.  Oil, 
probably  by  Francis  Alexander.  Canvas,  21  in. 
x 19  in.  Half-length  portrait  of  a boy,  face 
nearly  front.  Dark  brown  hair,  white  sailor  col- 
lar, dark  brown  coat  buttoned  high  at  neck. 
Dark  background. 

Lent  by  Richard  S.  Stearns , 192 7. 

William  St.  Agnau  Stearns,  tbe  son  of  Richard  Sprague 
Stearns  and  bis  wife,  Marianne  Theresa  (St.  Agnau) 
Stearns,  was  probably  born  in  tbe  West  Indies,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1822,  but  was  baptized  in  Salem  on  March  7, 
1824.  Tbe  Salem  Latin  School  and  Dummer  Academy 
furnished  his  early  education  and  he  attended  Harvard 
College,  from  which  be  was  graduated  in  1841.  He  read 
law  in  Worcester  and  Andover  and  was  admitted  to  tbe 
Essex  Bar  in  1846.  His  first  office  was  opened  in  Prince- 
ton, Illinois,  where  be  remained  two  years,  removing  to 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  thence  to  Malden  in  1849.  He 
was  also  for  a time  in  Charlestown.  He  formed  a law 
partnership  in  Boston  with  John  Haskell  Butler  under 
the  name  of  Stearns  and  Butler,  which  continued  until 
1892,  when  Mr.  Stearns  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
real  estate  interests,  having  inherited  large  tracts  of  land 
in  suburban  Boston.  Mr.  Stearns  married  in  Malden  on 
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May  10,  1849,  Hannah  Emily  Whitman,  horn  in  Boston, 
the  daughter  of  Elias  and  Lucinda  (Bean)  Whitman. 
Mr.  Stearns  died  April  18,  1905,  at  Mo.  384  Essex 
Street,  Salem.  He  was  a man  of  fine  presence,  excep- 
tionally well  read  and  of  sterling  traits  of  character. 
[See  Salem,  Evening  News,  issues  of  Apr.  18,  Apr.  19, 
1905;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  319;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  21,  p.  170;  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  64,  p.  17 ; Malden  V it.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
179,  300;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  5,  p.  161.] 

304.  Eeizabetii  (Gardner)  Dabnev-Bridges-Stevens, 
1750-1834.  Pastel,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas, 
23  in.  x 18  in.  Three-quarters  view.  Face  to 
left.  White  satin  dress,  ermine-trimmed  wrap, 
colored  ornaments  in  hair.  Dark  gray  back- 
ground. ^ 

Gift  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Hotchkiss. 

Elizabeth  (Gardner)  Dabney-Bridges-Stevens  was  bap- 
tized in  Salem  on  June  3,  1750.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Gardner,  a merchant  of  Salem,  and  his  first 
wife,  Esther  (Orne).  Elizabeth  (Gardner)  married  first, 
Math  an  i el  Dabney,  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Gard- 
ner) Dabney  of  Boston.  He  was  an  apothecary  in  Salem. 
His  Loyalist  proclivities  led  to  his  flight  to  Halifax  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  England  and  France.  Upon  his 
return  voyage  to  America  Mr.  Dabney  was  lost  at  sea  in 
1784.  Mrs.  Dabney  then  married,  as  her  second  hus- 
band, June  21,  1787,  James  Bridges,  bom  Mov.  4,  1751, 
son  of  Moody  and  Maomi  (Frye)  Bridges  of  Andover. 
James  Bridges  was  a farmer  and  also  kept  a grocery  store 
in  Andover.  He  was  connected  with  many  of  Mew  Eng- 
land’s most  prominent  families.  He  died  on  Movember 
23,  1789,  and  his  wife  married,  on  January  15,  1793, 
Ebenezer  Stevens  as  her  third  husband.  He  was  a farmer 
and  died  in  Andover  in  1821.  Mrs.  Stevens  also  died  in 
Andover  in  1834  and  in  her  will  mentions  her  “late  son, 
Mathaniel  G.  Dabney,  her  daughter  Fidelia,  wife  of  Capt. 
John  Endicott,”  her  son,  Henry  Gardner  Bridges  and 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stevens.  [See  Sabine,  Loyalists 
of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  1,  p.  356;  Ellery  and 
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Bowditch,  Pickering  Genealogy,  vol.  1,  pp.  185,  186; 
Gardner,  Thomas  Gardner  and  Some  of  His  Descendants , 
pp.  178,  304;  Andover  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp. 
80,  344,  vol.  2,  pp.  63,  311,  398,  547,  548;  Endicott, 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott,  p.  164.] 

305.  Emilie  C.  (Barlow)  Stevens,  1847-1911.  Oil, 

oval,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  21  in.  x 17  in. 
Portrait  of  young  woman,  nearly  full  face.  Dark 
hair  parted  in  center,  slightly  puffed  behind  ears. 
Shoulders  bare.  Neutral  background. 

Gift  of  A.  N.  Stevens,  1935. 

Emilie  C.  (Barlow)  Stevens  was  born  January  5,  1847, 
in  Salem,  the  daughter  of  John  Barlow,  shoe  manufac- 
turer, whose  business  was  conducted  on  Essex  Street, 
Salem,  and  his  wife,  Emiline  C.  (Becket)  Barlow. 
Emilie  C.  Barlow  was  married  on  February  7,  1867,  to 
Albert  Woodman  Stevens,  who  was  born  October  29, 
1833,  in  Newburyport,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Currier)  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  probably  died  before 
1898,  after  which  time  Mrs.  Stevens  resided  at  11  Liberty 
Street,  Salem,  where  her  death  occurred  February  21, 
1911.  [See  Salem  Directories,  1851-1869,  1911;  Salem 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  66;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  3,  p.  270;  Salem  City  Hall  Becords,  vol.  10,  p.  Ill, 
vol.  24,  p.  73;  Newburyport  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1, 
p.  364.] 

306.  Lucy  (Waters)  Stickney,  1816-1847.  Oil,  by 

Charles  Osgood,  from  cast  taken  after  death. 
Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Waist  length,  almost  full 
face.  White  wrap  draped  over  arms,  dark  dress, 
cameo  brooch  fastening  muslin  collar.  Dark 
hair  parted  in  center  and  drawn  in  front  of  ears. 
Neutral  background. 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  Lucy  W.  Stickney,  1929. 

Lucy  (Waters)  Stickney,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Eleanor  (Shale)  Waters,  was  born  November 
10,  1816,  at  Salem.  Her  father  was  born  at  Newbury- 
port  and  her  mother  was  a native  of  Beverly.  Lucy 
Waters  married  on  December  25,  1838,  Matthew  Adams 
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Stickney,  as  liis  second  wife.  She  died  February  13, 
1847,  at  Salem  and  Mr.  Stickney  passed  away  August 
11,  1894.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  397, 
vol.  4,  pp.  297,  440,  vol.  6,  p.  250;  also  references  for 
Matthew  Adams  Stickney.] 

307.  Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  1805-1894.  Oil,  by 
Charles  Osgood,  painted  1847.  Canvas,  30  in. 
x 25  in.  Waist-length  figure,  head  slightly 
turned.  Right  arm  on  chair  arm.  Papers  in 
right  hand.  Short  side  whiskers.  Heutral  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  the  Heirs  of  Lucy  W.  Stickney,  1929. 

Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  the  son  of  Dudley  and 
Elizabeth  (Davis)  Stickney,  was  born  at  Rowley,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  23,  1805.  He  removed  in  1827  to 
Danvers,  but  in  March,  1832,  took  up  his  residence  in 
Salem.  Mr.  Stickney  was  a well-known  genealogist  and 
collector  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Historic  and  Genealogical  Register,  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col- 
lections, as  well  as  other  similar  publications  and  to  the 
local  press.  In  1869  he  issued  an  excellent  history  of 
The  Stickney  Family  and  in  1883  a genealogy  of  The 
Fowler  Family.  His  collections  of  coins,  antiques  and 
manuscripts  were  very  large  and  valuable.  He  was  widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  historical,  genealogical  and 
numismatic  matters.  He  married,  on  April  17,  1833,  in 
Salem,  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  born  December  17,  1810, 
the  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Betsey  (Winchester)  Smith. 
Mrs.  Stickney  died  May  13,  1834,  and  on  December  25, 
1838,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  second  wife,  Lucy 
Waters.  She  was  born  in  Salem,  November  10,  1816,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor  (Shale)  Waters.  Mrs. 
Lucy  (Waters)  Stickney  died  February  13,  1847.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stickney  was  at  119  Boston 
Street,  Salem.  Mr.  Stickney  died  August  11,  1894.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  304,  323,  vol.  4, 
p.  349,  vol.  5,  p.  250;  Rowley  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp. 
209,  406;  Stickney,  The  Stickney  Family,  p.  379;  Salem 
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City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  100;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  49,  p.  224.] 

Stone,  Elizabeth,  see  White,  Elizabeth  (Stone). 

Stoey,  Chaelotte,  see  Forrester,  Charlotte 
(Story). 

308.  Elisha  Stoey,  1743-1805.  Oval  miniature,  by 
William  Verstille.  Measurements,  2%  in.  x 
2 in-  Half-length  figure,  face  nearly  front. 
Elderly  man,  gray  wig,  white  stock,  dark  coat. 
Medium  gray  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Marianne  8.  Devereux,  1912. 

Elisha  Story,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Boston  December  3, 
1743,  the  son  of  William  Story  and  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth (Marion)  Story.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  In  politics  he  was  a sturdy  Whig.  Dr. 
Story  lived  for  a time  in  Malden  to  which  he  removed 
from  Boston  in  1774.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution  and  lead  one  of  the  squads  of  the  “Sons  of 
Liberty”  which  destroyed  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor.  He 
entered  the  Revolution  as  a surgeon  in  Colonel  Little’s 
regiment,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  was 
with  General  Washington  during  the  campaign  of  1777. 
After  the  disbanding  of  the  twelfth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  At  about  this  period  the  smallpox  was 
rife  at  Marblehead  and  Dr.  Story  was  sent  thither  by 
the  Boston  authorities  owing  to  his  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  After  rendering  incalculable  aid  to  those 
afflicted,  he  decided  to  remain  at  Marblehead  and  here  he 
resided  to  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  August 
27,  1805.  His  first  wife  was  Ruth,  daughter  of  John 
and  Tabitha  (Drinker)  Ruddock,  born  in  Boston,  March 
5,  1745/6.  They  were  married  September  13,  1767,  and 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children.  Mrs.  Ruth  (Rud- 
dock) Story  died  at  Marblehead,  March  21,  1778.  The 
same  year,  on  November  29,  Dr.  Story  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mehitable  Pedrick,  daughter  of  Major  John  and 
Mehitable  (Stacey)  Pedrick.  She  was  baptized  June  4, 
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1758,  at  Marblehead.  Dr.  Story  had  eleven  children  by 
his  second  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Justice  Joseph 
Story,  the  famous  jurist.  Mrs.  Mehitable  Story  died  at 
East  Boston  August  9,  1847.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  50,  pp.  304-309;  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (print- 
ed), vol.  2,  pp.  413,  678;  Corey,  History  of  Malden,  p. 
742.] 

309.  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  1721-1746.  Oil,  by 

unknown  artist.  Oval  portrait.  Copy  after 
Joseph  Badger.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 23  in.  Three- 
quarters  face,  wears  green  dress  with  low  neck, 
ruffle  at  neck  and  sleeve.  Dark  brown  hair. 

Gift,  1919. 

[See  references  for  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  No. 

310. ] 

310.  Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  1721-1746.  Oval 
oil,  by  Joseph  Badger.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 24  in. 
On  back  of  canvas  “painted  after  death.”  Por- 
trait has  since  been  re-backed.  Half-length,  face 
and  body  three-quarters  to  left.  Greenish-blue 
gown,  low  neck,  elbow  sleeves,  white  ruffle  at 
neck,  flowing  white  ruffle  at  right  elbow.  Dark 
brown  hair,  falling  in  a long  curl  over  left  shoul- 
der. Warm  brown  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Marianne  S.  Devereux,  1912. 

Elizabeth  (Marion)  Story,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Ellen  (Bridge)  Marion,  was  born  in  Boston  September 
22,  1721.  She  married  William  Story  as  his  first  wife 
on  August  13,  1741.  He  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Story 

and  Sarah  (Cooper)  Renauf  Story,  widow  of  Re- 

nauf.  Mrs.  Story  died  on  August  18,  1746.  William 
Story  and  his  wife  resided  in  Boston  and  were  the  parents 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Story  of  Marblehead.  There  were  also  two 
daughters,  Ellen  and  Elizabeth  Anna  Story.  [See  Bos- 
ton Marriages  (printed),  1700-1751,  pp.  47, '261 ; Boston 
Births  (printed),  1700-1800,  p.  151;  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Proceedings,  vol.  51,  p.  194;  Bridgman, 
Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Boston,  pp.  264-266.] 
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311.  Joseph  Story,  1779-1846.  Oil,  by  Joseph  R.  De 

Camp  after  Charles  Osgood.  Canvas,  28  in.  x 
22  in.  For  description  see  No.  312. 

Purchased,  1918. 

312.  Joseph  Story,  1779-1846.  Oil,  by  Charles  Os- 

good, 1837-1838.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  face  nearly  front,  fair  hair  and 
side  whiskers,  head  bald  on  top.  Gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  high  white  collar  and  stock.  Dark 
high-collared  coat.  Warm  background. 

Painted  for  the  Essex  Historical  Society  in  1837. 

Joseph  Story,  jurist  and  orator,  was  born  in  Boston 
September  18,  1779,  the  son  of  Dr.  Elisha  and  Mehitable 
(Pedrick)  Story.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1798,  studied  law  with  Samuel  Sewall  and  Samuel 
Putnam  and  commenced  his  practice  in  Salem  in  1801. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  United  States  Congress  1808/9  and  was  at 
one  time  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. President  Jefferson  appointed  him  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  At  Salem  he 
was  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  and  was  its  vice  president.  He  became  a lawyer 
of  great  distinction  as  well  as  the  foremost  orator  of  his 
day.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  having  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Dane  professorship  of  law  at  Har- 
vard College.  On  December  9,  1804,  he  married  Mary 
Lynde  Oliver,  born  December  20,  1781,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Pynchon)  Oliver.  Her  death 
occurred  June  22,  1805.  Judge  Story’s  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  August  28,  1808,  at  Boston,  was  Sarah 
Waldo  Wetmore,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Wetmore 
and  Sarah  (Waldo)  Wetmore.  She  was  born  May  24, 
1784,  and  died  August  22,  1855.  Judge  Story  and  his 
second  wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom 
William  Wetmore  Story  was  well  known  as  a sculptor. 
Judge  Story  died  September  10,  1845,  at  Cambridge. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  26,  vol.  15, 
pp.  115,  159,  283,  318,  vol.  51,  pp.  46-49;  Marblehead 
Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  495;  Salem  Vit.  Bee. 
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(printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  122,  415,  vol.  4,  p.  357,  vol.  6,  p. 
256;  Lincoln,  Waldo  Genealogy,  vol.  1,  p.  310.] 

313.  Mehitable  (Pedrick:)  Story,  1758-1847.  Oval 

miniature,  by  William  Verstille.  Measurements, 
2%  in.  x 2]4  in.  Half-length  figure,  face  two- 
thirds  front.  Lace  cap  and  kerchief,  dark  blue 
dress.  Yellow  and  green  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Marcia  Tucker  Mansfield,  1933. 
Mehitable  (Pedrick)  Story,  the  second  wife  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Story,  was  baptized  at  Marblehead,  June  4,  1758, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mehitable  (Stacey)  Pedrick. 
Her  father,  Major  John  Pedrick,  was  a zealous  patriot 
and  was  one  of  the  party  at  the  North  Bridge,  Salem,  in 
the  famous  struggle  at  the  inception  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Pedrick  home  was  on  Pickett  Street,  Marblehead, 
and  here  his  daughter  passed  her  early  youth.  After 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  Story  her  home  was  near  the  Town 
House  on  Washington  Street,  where  they  reared  their 
large  family.  Their  son,  Chief  Justice  Story,  writes  of 
his  mother  thus:  “She  was  a young  woman  nineteen 

years  of  age  when  she  married  and  assumed  the  care  of 
seven  children  of  a previous  mother,  was  slight  in  her 
frame,  but  handsome  and  vivacious  and  of  a vigorous  con- 
stitution.” Mrs.  Story  died  at  East  Boston  on  August  9, 
1847.  [See  Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  pp. 
390,  494,  495,  vol.  2,  pp.  324,  326;  Roads,  History  and 
Traditions  of  Marblehead,  pp.  Ill,  344,  345,  348;  Essex 
Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  50,  p.  304-312.] 

314.  Nancy  (Beood)  Story,  1790-1839.  Oil,  by  un- 

known artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Seated 
figure,  almost  full  face.  Lace  bonnet,  pink  rib- 
bons. Large  lace  collar. 

Gift  of  Henry  A.  Kittredge,  1913. 

Nancy  (Blood)  Story  was  of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
baptized  there  August  27,  1790,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel  Blood.  She  married  (int.)  March  22,  1823, 
John  Story,  son  of  John  Ruddock  and  Judith  (Mahew) 
Story,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Elisha  Story  of  Marblehead. 
John  Story  was  a mariner  and  died  in  Lynn,  December 
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14,  1859.  Nancy  (Blood)  Story  died  December  14,  1839. 
John  Story’s  second  wife  was  Catherine  Putnam  of  New 
York,  whom  he  married  March  26,  1846.  [See  Worces- 
ter, History  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  p.  367 ; Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  51.  p.  45;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4, 
p.  357.] 

315.  William  Stoby,  1774-1864.  Oil,  by  Charles 

Osgood.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Half-length 
portrait,  face  nearly  front.  Elderly  man,  some- 
what bald,  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers.  White 
stock,  black  coat.  Dark  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  E.  A.  Story,  before  1918. 

William  Story,  merchant  and  master  mariner,  was 
probably  born  in  Malden,  August  18,  1774,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Elisha  Story  and  his  first  wife,  Ruth  (Ruddock) 
Story.  He  commanded  the  ship  Friendship  in  1804 
when  she  made  her  successful  voyages  between  Salem  and 
China  or  Sumatra.  Other  vessels  included  the  brigs 
Franklin,  1817,  Cygnet,  1822,  of  which  he  was  master 
and  the  Susan  and  Sarah,  1824,  also  the  schooner  Sally, 
1826,  both  of  which  latter  vessels  he  owned  as  well  as 
commanded.  He  married  August  6,  1797,  Elizabeth  Pat- 
ten, born  December  6,  1775,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Hulen)  Patten  of  Marblehead.  Mrs.  Story 
died  in  Salem  February  22,  1856,  and  Captain  Story 
passed  away  March  17,  1864.  [See  Corey,  History  of 
Malden,  p.  742;  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  51,  p.  46; 
Hichens,  Salem  Ship  Registers,  pp.  37,  65,  114,  169,  179  ; 
Marblehead  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  380,  vol.  2,  p. 
413;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  329;  also  ref- 
erences for  Elisha  Story.] 

316.  Eliza  Baetlett  (Speague)  Steong,  1810- 

Oil,  by  Charles  Osgood,  1836.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 
25  in.  Half-length  figure,  three-quarters  face. 
Looking  down  to  right  at  an  open  book.  Dark 
brown  hair,  parted  in  center,  worn  over  ears. 
Low-cut  white  dress,  red  shawl.  Dark  back- 
ground. 

Lent  by  Richard  S.  Stearns,  1927. 


ELIZABETH  ORNE  (PAINE)  STURGIS 
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Eliza  Bartlett  (Sprague)  Strong  was  baptized  in 
Salem,  October  1,  1810,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza 
(Bartlett)  Sprague.  Her  father  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Essex  Bar  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett  of  Haverhill,  for  many  years 
High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County.  Eliza  B.  Sprague  was 
married  on  September  9,  1835,  at  Salem,  to  Maltby 
Strong,  M.  D.,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  born  November 
24,  1796,  at  Heath,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph 
and  Sophia  (Woodbridge)  Strong.  Dr.  Maltby  Strong 
and  his  wife  resided  for  many  years  in  Rochester,  where 
he  served  as  its  mayor  and  to  his  interest  the  city  owed 
much  of  its  early  prosperity.  He  died  August  5,  1878, 
and  was  survived  by  his  wife.  There  were  no  children. 
[See  Rochester  Democrat , issue  of  August  6,  1878; 
Heath,  Mass.,  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  58;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  314,  vol.  4,  p.  358;  Dwight, 
History  of  the  Strong  Family,  vol.  1,  p.  362.] 

Stuaet,  Chaeles  I,  see  Charles  I. 

Stuegis,  Anne  Cushing,  see  Paine,  Anne  Cush- 
’ ing  (Sturgis). 

317.  Elizabeth  Oene  (Paine)  Stuegis,  1826-1911. 

Oval  oil,  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 
24  in.  Waist-length  figure,  three-quarters  face. 
Drop  earrings.  Low,  white,  standing  collar 
shows  above  black  lace  tie  and  bow  at  neck.  Very 
narrow  buff  vestee  shows  at  front  of  blue  dress. 
A row  of  small  buttons  trims  one  side  of  vestee. 
Back  of  red  chair  shows  in  warm  dark  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  0.  P.  Sturgis,  1909. 

Elizabeth  Orne  (Paine)  Sturgis  was  born  at  Boston 
March  27,  1826,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  Paine 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Cushing  (Sturgis)  Paine.  Elizabeth 
Orne  Paine  married  on  August  14,  1851,  at  Boston,  her 
cousin,  Henry  Parkman  Sturgis.  She  was  his  second 
wife.  His  first  wife  was  Georgianna  Howard,  who  bore 
him  eight  children.  She  died  in  1850.  Mr.  Sturgis  was 
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born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Russell  and  Susan 
(Parkman)  Sturgis.  Soon  after  their  marriage  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sturgis  went  with  her  husband  to  Manila, 
where  he  had  large  business  interests.  They  remained 
there  for  several  years,  then  returned  to  Boston  in  1856, 
where  they  resided  until  1867.  Mr.  Sturgis  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  famous  mercantile  house  of  Russell  and  Sturgis 
of  Manila.  He  died  in  London  in  December,  1869.  Mrs. 
Sturgis  passed  away  at  her  home  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Salem,  April  25,  1911.  [See  Salem  Directory , 1911; 
Paine,  Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Paine  Family  of 
Worcester , p.  25;  Ellery  and  Bowditch,  PicTcering  Gene- 
alogy, vol.  2,  p.  524;  Salem  Evening  News,  issue  of  Apr. 
26,  1911.] 

318.  Eliza  (Grant)  Symonds,  1800-1883.  Oil,  by 

J.  Harvey  Young.  Canvas,  11%  in.  x 9%  in. 
Three-quarters  length,  seated  figure,  facing  left, 
eyes  front.  Dark  hair  parted  in  center.  Small 
white  collar,  red  and  black  bow  tie,  dark  dress, 
hands  folded  in  lap.  Pink  upholstered  armchair. 
Green  curtain  on  right,  landscape  through  win- 
dow on  left. 

Eliza  (Grant)  Symonds  was  born  July  13,  1800,  in 
Salem,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Reeves)  Grant, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Salem.  On  December  25, 
1822,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Benjamin  Symonds. 
She  passed  away  at  her  home,  98  Federal  Street,  Salem, 
September  15,  1883,  surviving  her  husband.  [See  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  15,  p.  122;  Salem  Yit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  4,  p.  366.] 

319.  Eliza  Maria  Symonds,  1826-1896.  Lucretla 

Hawes  Symonds,  1826-  . Oil,  by  J.  Harvey 

Young.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Group,  two 
young  women,  waist  length,  almost  full  face. 
Each  has  hair  parted  in  center,  white  muslin 
collar  and  long  curls  falling  to  shoulders.  They 
hold  book.  Landscape  in  background. 

Gift  of  Miss  Maria  Grant,  1922. 

( To  he  continued ) 
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Strong,  pink  stem  sch.,  34  tons;  built  Rowley,  1813; 
length,  46  ft.;  breadth,  13  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  4 in.  Reg. 
Apr.  26,  1839.  Isaac  Clark,  Benjamin  Brown,  both  of  Bel- 
fast, Me.,  owners;  Isaac  Clark,  jr.,  master. 

Strong,  sch.,  81  tons;  built.  Newbury,  1816;  length,  62 
ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Reg.  Nov.  30, 
1819.  Daniel  Stevens,  Joseph  Stanwood,  jr.,  owners;  Ben- 
jamin Whitmore,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  26,  1822.  Daniel 
Stevens,  Joseph  Stanwood,  owners;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master. 
Reg.  Apr.  14,  1823.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Newbury,  William 
Huse,  owners;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1824. 
Joseph  Hutchins,  owner;  Joseph  Hutchins,  master. 

Success,  bgtne.,  147  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1784; 
length,  68  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  3 in. 
Reg.  Mar.  15,  1790.  Nicholas  Johnson,  owner;  Hezekiah 
Goodhue,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  19,  1794.  Joshua  Carter, 
Nicholas  Johnson,  owners;  Michael  Titcomb,  master.  Reg. 
May  29,  1795.  Charles  Bradbury,  James  Reid,  owners;  John 
Bagley,  master. 

Success,  sch.,  38  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1787;  length, 
47  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  6 ft.  Reg.  Jan. 
22,  1796.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  William  Greenough,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  May  15,  1800.  Joseph  Teel,  owner;  Christo- 
pher Bassett,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  6,  1800.  Joseph  Teel, 
owner  ; Christopher  Bassett,  master. 

Success,  sch.,  74  tons;  built  Newbury,  1815;  length,  55 
ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  9 ft.  6 in.  Reg.  Sept. 
28,  1815.  Nicholas  Johnson,  jr.,  John  N.  Cushing,  Benja- 
min G.  Johnson,  owners;  Jacob  Stevens,  jr.,  master.  Reg. 
July  27,  1820.  Nicholas  Johnson,  jr.,  John  N.  Cushing, 
owners;  Samuel  Brown,  master.  Reg.  May  11,  1821.  Jesse 
Thurlow  of  Newbury,  Moody  A.  Thurlo,  owners;  Moody  A. 
Thurlo,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  17,  1822.  Jonathan  S.  Burrill, 
jr.,  Paul  Langdon,  both  of  York,  Me.,  owners;  Paul  Lang- 
don,  master. 
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Sukey,  sloop,  90  tons;  built  Wells,  1783;  length,  66  ft.; 
breadth,  21  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  8 in.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1789.  Tris- 
tram Coffin,  owner;  William  Follansbee,  master. 

Sukey,  bgtne.,  161  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1791;  length, 
72  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  5 in.  Reg. 
Sept.  16,  1791.  Offin  Boardman,  owner;  Robert  Stevenson, 
master. 

Sukey,  sch.,  92  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length,  67 
ft.  7 in. ; breadth,  20  ft.  Sy2  in. ; depth,  7 ft.  10  in.  Reg. 
Sept.  5,  1795.  Offin  Boardman,  jr.,  owner;  Moses  Goodrich, 
master. 

Sukey,  brig,  124  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length,  68 
ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  3 y2  in.  Reg. 
July  11,  1801.  Thomas  Cross,  owner;  Thomas  Cross,  master. 
Reg.  Aug.  3,  1804.  Thomas  Cross,  owner;  William  Huse, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1807.  Micajah  Lunt,  owner;  Samuel 
Currier,  master.  Reg.  May  12,  1815 ; altered  to  a bgtne. 
Micajah  Lunt,  owner;  Josiah  Savory,  master.  Reg.  Nov. 

6,  1815.  Micajah  Lunt,  Stephen  Frothingham,  Thomas 
Buntin,  Thomas  Herbert,  owners;  Joseph  Buntin,  master. 
Reg.  Oct.  13,  1817.  Stephen  Frothingham,  Thomas  Buntin, 
owners;  Thomas  Buntin,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  2,  1819. 
Stephen  Frothingham,  Moses  Atkinson,  John  Merrill,  own- 
ers; William  Remick,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  12,  1821.  Stephen 
Frothingham,  John  Merrill,  owners;  Thomas  Morrison, 
master. 

Sultana,  sch.,  116  tons;  built  Brewer,  Me.,  1837;  length, 
78  ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  8 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  5 y2  in. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Feb.  18,  1846.  Joseph  A.  Smith,  John  G. 
Smith,  both  of  Orrington,  Me.,  Daniel  Sargent,  Simon  Moul- 
ton, Samuel  Copeland,  Joseph  Copeland,  William  Copeland, 
William  Vose,  all  of  Brewer,  Me.,  Stephen  Giles  of  Boston, 
owners;  Joseph  A.  Smith,  master. 

Subat,  ship,  346  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length,  116 
ft.  5 in. ; breadth,  25  ft.  6 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  9 in. ; billet 
head.  Reg.  Feb.  10,  1834.  John  Wills,  Nathaniel  Osgood, 
owners;  Nathaniel  Osgood,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  64  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1786;  length,  57 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6 in.  Reg.  Apr. 
1,  1790.  Joseph  Marquand,  owner;  Nathaniel  Newman, 
master. 

Susan,  sch.,  64  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1789;  length,  57 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6 in.  Reg.  Mar. 

7,  1801.  Moses  M.  Noyes  of  Boston,  owner;  Ebenezer  Pulci- 
fer,  master. 
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Susan,  sloop,  71  tons,  built  Newbury,  1803;  length,  62 
ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8y2  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  2 in.  Eeg. 
Feb.  1,  1803.  William  Wyer,  jr.,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  Sewall 
Toppan,  owners;  Moses  Hale,  master.  Eeg.  Jan.  5,  1804. 
Sewell  Toppan,  William  Wyer,  jr.,  Samuel  Brown,  jr.,  own- 
ers; John  S.  Hodge,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  92  tons ; built  Amesbury,  1809 ; length,  65 
ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  3%  in. ; depth,  8 ft.  6 in.  Eeg. 
Feb.  17,  1810.  William  Bayley  of  Amesbury,  Philip  Currier 
of  Newbury,  Barzilla  Lombard  of  Salisbury,  owners;  Bar- 
zilla  Lombard,  master.  Eeg.  Apr.  1,  1815.  Nathaniel  Smith, 
Joseph  Smith  Pike,  owners;  Joseph  Parsons,  master.  Eeg. 
Mar.  20,  1830;  101  tons.  Joseph  S.  Pike,  owner;  Benjamin 
Barber,  master.  Eeg.  Feb.  15,  1831.  John  Wood,  John 
Porter,  owners;  Benjamin  Barber,  master. 

Susan,  sch.,  71  tons;  built  No.  Yarmouth,  Me.,  1826; 
length,  63  ft.;  breadth,  19  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  10  in.  Eeg. 
Nov.  13,  1829.  Joseph  Hutchins  of  Newbury,  David  Eos- 
siter,  owners;  David  Eossiter,  master. 

Susan  Kelly,  sch.,  51  tons;  built  Essex,  1848;  length, 
57  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  8 y2  in.;  depth,  6 ft.  3 in.;  billet  head. 
Eeg.  May  21,  1863.  Eobert  Bagley  of  Newburyport,  Benja- 
min F.  Small  of  New  York,  owners;  William  E.  Woodbury, 
master.. 

Susan  Spoffard,  brig,  198  tons;  built  Thomaston,  Me., 
1842;  length,  91  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  7 y2  in.;  depth, 
10  ft.;  billet  head.  Eeg.  Nov.  9,  1844.  William  Spoffard 
of  Thomaston,  Me.,  Cephas  Starrett,  Sandford  Stanch,  John 
G.  Lovejoy,  Alfred  H.  Kimball,  Bradford  Kimball,  Benja- 
min Sawyer,  Colson,  John  Spoffard,  Isaac  Ingraham,  all  of 
Thomaston,  Me.,  owners;  William  Spoffard,  master. 

Susanna,  sch.,  96  tons;  built  Newbury,  1786;  length,  66 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  10  in.  Keg.  Jan. 
20,  1790;  Joseph  Wells,  owner;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master. 
Eeg.  June  26,  1792.  Jonathan  Boardman,  owner;  William 
Boardman,  master. 

Susannah,  sch.,  97  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1797;  length,  67 
ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  y2  in.  Eeg.  Dec. 
26,  1799.  Edmund  Kimball,  owner;  Ambrose  Davis,  master. 
Eeg.  Dec.  4,  1800;  altered  to  a brig;  123  tons.  Edmund 
Kimball,  owner;  Ambrose  Davis,  master.  Keg.  Nov.  19,  1804. 
Edmund  Kimball,  owner;  John  Babbage,  master.  Eeg.  Apr. 
3,  1811 ; altered  to  a bgtne.  William  Hoyt,  William  Bayley, 
owners;  John  Waite,  master. 

Suw arrow,  brig,  198  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length. 
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79  ft. ; breadth,  24  ft.  2 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  1 in.  Keg.  Dec.  6, 
1803.  Israel  Thorndike,  William  Leach  of  Beverly,  owners; 
William  Leach,  jr.,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  178  tons;  built  ISTewburyport,  1784;  length, 
76  ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  7 in.  Keg. 
Jan.  1,  1790.  Benjamin  Perkins,  Abel  Greenleaf,  owners; 
John  Perkins,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  129  tons;  built  Newbury,  1795;  length,  65 
ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  7 y2  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  9%  in.  Reg. 
Dec.  19,  1795.  Abel  Greenleaf,  owner;  Benjamin  Glazier, 
master.  Reg.  Feb.  18,  1800.  Andrew  Frothingham,  Ben- 
jamin Frothingham,  owners;  Abel  Lunt,  master.  Keg. 
Mar.  19,  1804.  John  Pillsbury,  Samuel  French,  John 
Boardman,  William  Eaton,  owners;  Charles  Cook,  jr., 
master.  Reg.  Aug.  9,  1804.  Thomas  C.  Amory  of 
Boston,  Ebenezer  Stocker  of  Newbury,  William  Faris,  own- 
ers; George  Nowell,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  1,  1804.  Ebenezer 
Stocker  of  Newbury,  William  Faris,  owners;  Ebenezer  Hoyt, 
master. 

Swan,  sch.,  70  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1797;  length,  61  ft. 
6 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  11  *4  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  4%  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  29,  1797.  Livermore  Whittridge  of  Beverty,  owner; 
Joshua  Foster,  master. 

Swan,  bgtne.,  216  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1814;  length,  83 
ft.  2 in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  6 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  3 in. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  Aug.  12,  1815.  Thomas  Carter  of  Newbury,  owner; 
Ammi  R.  Smith,  master. 

Swan,  sch.,  94  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1817;  length, 
68  ft.  9 in. ; breadth,  19  ft.  5 in. ; depth,  8 ft.  iy2  in.  Reg. 
May  24,  1821.  William  Davis,  owner;  John  Wade,  master. 

Swift,  brig,  114  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1805;  length,  75 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  11^4  in.  Reg.  Nov. 
6,  1805.  John  Davenport,  owner;  John  Bagley,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  11,  1806.  John  Davenport,  owner;  Jeremiah 
Young,  master.  Reg.  June  15,  1815;  altered  to  bgtne.,  161 
tons.  James  Prince,  Joseph  O’Brien  of  Newbury,  owners; 
Jeremiah  Elliot,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  29,  1810.  Benjamin 
Merrill,  owner;  James  Clarkson,  master. 

Swift,  sch.,  45  tons;  “captured  in  war  by  citizens  of 
U.  S.,”  1814;  length,  51  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  14  ft.  3 in.; 
depth,  7 ft.  1 in.  Reg.  Apr.  1,  1817.  Stephen  S.  Hodge, 
Thomas  Swain,  Stephen  Swain,  William  Thompson,  William 
Friend,  owners;  Thomas  Swain,  master. 

Sylph,  sch.,  43  tons;  built  Cohasset,  1814;  length,  51  ft.; 
breadth,  17  ft.  5 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  Reg.  Oct.  30,  1834.  Robert 
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Blasdel  of  Orland,  Me.,  Bliss  Blodget  of  Bucksport,  Me., 
owners;  Bobert  Blasdel,  master. 

Sylph,  sch.,  53  tons;  built  Newbury,  1819;  length,  55 
ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  1 in.  Beg.  July- 
13,  1840.  Stillman  W.  Bobinson,  John  J.  Bobinson,  both 
of  Harrington,  Me.,  owners;  Stillman  W.  Bobinson,  master. 

Syren,  bgtne.,  137  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1810;  length, 
68  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8 y2  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  10*4  in.; 
figure  head,  bust.  Beg.  July  9,  1810.  Bobert  Foster,  James 
Bowell  of  Salisbury,  David  Currier  of  Amesbury,  owners; 
James  Bowell,  master. 

Syren,  bgtne.,  181  tons;  built  Newbury,  1815;  length, 
80  ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  8%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  4%  in.; 
billet  head.  Beg.  Dec.  12,  1815.  Benjamin  Peirce  of  New- 
bury, owner;  Levi  S.  Hotchkis,  master. 

Tahmiroo,  sch.,  127  tons;  built  Belfast,  Me.,  1846;  length, 
86  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  11  in.;  billet 
head.  Beg.  Mar.  28,  1853.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham, 
Me.,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt, 
Edward  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  master.  Beg.  Mar. 
25,  1854.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me.,  Benjamin 
Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt,  Edward  Lunt,  own- 
ers; Paul  Johnson,  master.  Beg.  Oct.  5,  1854.  Nahum 
Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me.,  Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt, 
William  H.  Lunt,  Edward  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  mas- 
ter. Beg.  Oct.  31,  1855.  Nahum  Perkins  of  Topsham,  Me., 
Benjamin  Davis,  jr.,  Ezra  Lunt,  William  H.  Lunt,  Edward 
W.  Lunt,  owners;  Paul  Johnson,  master. 

Talisman,  barque,  346  tons;  built  Newbury,  1843;  length, 
113  ft.;  breadth,  26  ft.;  depth,  13  ft.;  billet  head.  Beg. 
Dec.  6,  1843.  William  Parsons,  jr.,  Benjamin  K.  Hough, 
jr.,  Gorham  P.  Low,  all  of  Gloucester,  owners;  George  W. 
Somes,  master. 

Talbot,  ship,  623  tons;  built  Newbury,  1837;  length,  140 
ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  31  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  15  ft.  7 in.;  billet 
head.  Beg.  Dec.  22,  1837.  John  Currier,  jr.,  of  Newbury, 
Ebenezer  Stone,  Nathaniel  Noyes,  jr.,  William  Balch,  own- 
ers; John  Story,  master. 

Tally  Ho,  ship,  430  tons;  built  Newbury,  1823;  length, 
119  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  28  ft.  Sy2  in.;  depth,  14  ft.  1%  in.; 
billet  head.  Beg.  Jan.  14,  1824.  Bussell  Glover  of  Boston, 
owner;  Bussell  Glover,  master. 

Tartar,  sch.,  27  tons;  built  Kittery,  1782;  length,  41  ft. 
5 in.;  breadth,  13  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  5 ft.  10  in.;  figure  head, 
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man.  Reg.  Dec.  2,  1794.  Laurence  Spitzenfield,  Nicholas 
Spitzenfield,  owners;  Laurence  Spitzenfield,  master. 

Tasso,  barque,  286  tons;  built  Newbury,  1831;  length, 
104  ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  24  ft. ; depth,  12  ft. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  Dec.  7,  1831.  Edward  S.  Rand,  owner;  Jeremiah  P. 
Wood,  master. 

Teazer,  sch.,  60  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1818;  length, 
56  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6%  in.  Reg. 
July  18,  1818.  Edmund  Bartlet,  owner;  Joseph  Hutchins, 
master. 

Telemachus,  brig,  135  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1799; 
length,  69  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  7% 
in.  Reg.  Nov.  18,  1799.  Benjamin  Hopkins  of  Wellfleet, 
Eben  Parsons  of  Boston,  owners;  Benjamin  Hopkins,  master. 

Temora,  ship,  318  tons;  built  Gloucester,  1833;  length, 
109 ; breadth,  25  ft.  5 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  8 yz  in. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  June  3,  1833.  Edward  Titcomb,  jr.,  Samuel  Titcomb, 
William  B.  Titcomb,  Ebenezer  Stedman,  owners;  Prescot 
Spaulding,  jr.,  master. 

Tennyson,  ship,  1247  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1865. 
Reg.,  1865.  William  Graves  and  others,  owners. 

Thalia,  barque,  296  tons;  built  Newbury,  1833;  length, 
107  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  6y2  in.;  depth,  12  ft.  3^4  in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  June  5,  1833.  Stephen  Frothingham, 
Michael  Titcomb,  Micajah  Lunt,  Micajah  Lunt,  jr.,  Ezra 
Lunt,  owners;  George  Lunt,  master. 

Thankful,  sch.,  129  tons;  built  Scituate,  1797;  length, 
76  ft. ; breadth,  22  ft.  2 in. ; depth,  8 ft.  10  in.  Reg.  July 
14,  1798.  Abner  Wood,  Enoch  Pierce,  Pearson  Brown,  Mayo 
Gerrish,  both  of  Newbury,  Nicholas  Pierce,  owners;  Nicho- 
las Pierce,  master. 

Thomas,  ship,  230  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1784;  length, 
86  ft.  5 in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  9 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  4%  in. ; 
figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Dec.  21,  1789.  Thomas  Thomas, 
owner ; Thomas  Thomas,  master.  Reg.  June  19,  1797.  Jona- 
than Gage,  John  Balch,  Pearson  Brown  of  Newbury,  owners; 
Henry  Stover,  master. 

Thomas,  ship,  236  tons;  built  Berwick,  1806;  length,  86 
ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  25  ft.;  depth,  12  ft.  5/10  in.  Reg.  June 
30,  1809.  Abraham  Jackson,  Henry  Jackson,  owners;  Henry 
Jackson,  master. 

Thomas,  pink  stern  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me.,  1814;  length,  51  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  6^  in.; 
depth,  7 ft.  1%  in.  Reg.  Nov.  9,  1837.  Nathan  S.  Hammon 
of  Gouldsborough,  Me.,  owner;  Nathan  S.  Hammon,  master. 
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Thoosa,  brig,  110  tons;  built  Essex,  1833;  length,  73  ft.; 
breadth,  19  ft.  4^  in. ; depth,  8 ft.  10  in. ; billet  head.  Reg. 
Jan.  13,  1845.  Benjamin  P.  Dow,  Nicholas  Varina,  owners; 
Nicholas  Varina,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1845.  Benjamin 
P.  Dow,  Nicholas  Varina,  both  of  Newburyport,  owners; 
Stephen  Goodwin,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  6,  1846.  Bard  Plum- 
mer, Josiah  Bradley,  Woodbury  Masters,  owners;  Samuel  D. 
Hoyt,  master. 

Thorn,  ship,  298  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1815;  length,  98 
ft.  8 in. ; breadth,  26  ft.  2 in. ; depth,  13  ft.  1 in. ; billet  head. 
Reg.  May  3,  1815.  Benjamin  Willis  of  Boston,  owner;  Elisha 
T.  Holms,  master. 

Three  Brothers,  sloop,  77  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1792;  length,  66  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  6 ft. 
6 in.  Reg.  May  14,  1792.  Joseph  Stanwood,  owner;  Joseph 
Stanwood,  master. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  138  tons;  built  Newcastle,  1799; 
length,  74  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  9 ft.  6 in. 
Reg.  Aug.  13,  1803.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Richard  Adams, 
master.  Reg.  Mar.  7,  1804.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Lemuel 
Parsons,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1805.  David  Coffin,  owner; 
Jonathan  Moulton,  master. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  87  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1800; 
length,  65  ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2i/£  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  5 in. 
Reg.  June  7,  1810.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Daniel  Dennis, 
master. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  106  tons;  built  Brewer,  1814; 
length,  69  ft.  5 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
Feb.  6,  1816.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Jabez  Lurvey,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  27,  1816.  John  Pearson,  owner;  Moses  Brown, 
jr.,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  9,  1819;  altered  to  a bgtne. ; 153 
tons.  John  Pearson,  owner;  William  Rogers,  master. 

Three  Friends,  bgtne.,  150  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1784; 
length,  70  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2 in. 
Reg.  June  23,  1790.  Uriah  Fletcher,  Alexander  Caldwell, 
James  Merril,  owners;  James  Merril,  master. 

Three  Friends,  sloop,  72  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785; 
length,  61  ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.;  depth,  7 ft.  3 in.  Reg. 
Oct.  23,  1789.  William  Coombes,  owner;  Ebenezer  Wheel- 
wright, master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1793.  William  Coombs, 
Philip  Coombs,  owner.  Reg.  Aug.  15,  1794.  William 
Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  George  Norton,  master. 
Reg.  Jan.  2,  1796;  101  tons.  Philip  Coombs,  William 
Coombs,  owners;  George  Norton,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  21, 
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1799.  William  Coombs,  Philip  Coombs,  owners;  Ephraim 
N.  Toppan,  master. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  99  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1795; 
length,  58  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  1 
in.  Eeg.  Mar.  4,  1795.  Joseph  Sevier,  owner;  Joseph  Sevier, 
master.  Eeg.  Oct.  15,  1796.  Joseph  Sevier,  owner;  Joseph 
Sevier,  master. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  79  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1801; 
length,  61  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Eeg. 
May  31,  1810.  John  Boardman,  owner;  John  T.  Eoss,  mas- 
ter. Eeg.  Jan.  2,  1811.  John  Gardiner,  William  B.  Bowlin, 
both  of  Newbury,  Nathaniel  B.  Bailey,  owners;  William  B. 
Bowlin,  master.  Eeg.  June  5,  1811.  John  Gardiner, 
Nathaniel  Bailey,  owners;  Nathaniel  Stanwood,  master. 

Three  Sons,  brig,  227  tons ; built  Salisbury,  1809 ; length, 
84  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  ll^  hi.;  depth,  12  ft.  5%  in. 
Eeg.  Aug.  2,  1809.  Salem  Woodward,  owner;  Salem  Wood- 
ward, master. 

Tipsburg,  brig,  137  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length, 
71  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  2 y2  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  6 in.  Eeg. 
June  25,  1796.  Caleb  Stark  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  owner; 
David  Farley,  master. 

Tom,  sch.,  119  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1801;  length,  74 
ft.;  breadth,  22  ft.  2 y2  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  5%  in.  Eeg.  June 
4,  1801.  Thomas  March  Clark,  Orlando  Bagley  Merrill  of 
Newbury,  Eobert  Foster  of  Amesbury,  owners;  Edmund  Win- 
gate, master. 

Tom,  sch.,  49  tons;  built  Newbury,  1819;  length,  51  ft. 
7 in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  y2  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  y2  in.  Eeg.  Jan. 
31,  1820.  Stephen  Howard,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Henry  Froth- 
ingham,  owners;  Caleb  Woodbury,  master. 

Tom  Bowline,  sch.,  71  tons;  built  Newbury,  1817;  length, 
57  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  15  ft.  11  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  10 y2  in. 
Eeg.  Jan.  24,  1821.  Joseph  P.  Eussell,  owner;  Amos  Den- 
nis, master. 

Topaz,  brig,  213  tons;  built  Newbury,  1807;  length,  83 
ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  4 in. ; depth,  12  ft.  2 in.  Eeg.  Nov. 
25,  1807.  Benjamin  Peirce,  owner;  Moses  Knight,  master. 

Transit,  sloop,  57  tons;  built  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1816; 
length,  61  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  1 in.;  depth,  5 ft.  7 in.  Eeg. 
July  21,  1827.  Moses  Merrill,  John  Greenleaf,  jr.,  both  of 
Newburyport,  John  Merrill,  Moses  P.  Little,  both  of  New- 
bury, owners;  John  Wade,  master. 

Transit,  ship,  395  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1836-37;  length, 
122  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  26  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  13  ft.  3 in.; 
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billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  5,  1837.  William  Caldwell  of  Haver- 
hill, Charles  Hill  of  Boston,  Gershon  Winsor  of  Duxbury, 
owners;  Gershon  Winsor,  master. 

Traveller,  sch.,  120  tons;  built  Duxbury,  1802;  length, 
69  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  10  ft.  4 in.  Reg.  June 
23,  1804.  Edmund  Freeman,  owner;  Benj[ami]n  Batchel- 
der,  master. 

Traveller,  sch.,  86  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1802;  length, 
64  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  111/2  in-  Reg- 
June  18,  1802.  Samuel  Lee  of  Marblehead,  William  Lee  of 
Marblehead,  owners;  John  Tucker,  master. 

Traveller,  brig,  138  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length, 
68  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4%  in.;  depth,  11  ft.  Reg. 
July  21,  1803.  Robert  Foster,  Steven  Bartlet,  both  of  New- 
buryport,  Nathaniel  Ring,  Ralph  Cross  Flanders,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Ralph  C.  Flanders,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
29,  1804.  Ralph  C.  Flanders,  Robert  Foster,  Nathaniel 
Ring,  Jonathan  Ireland,  owners;  Daniel  Wright,  master. 

Traveller,  sch.,  77  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1813; 
length,  57  ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  7 in.;  depth,  9 ft.; 
figure  head,  man.  Reg.  Nov.  26,  1818.  Moses  Brown  of 
Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Henry  Atwood,  owners ; Moses  Brown,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  May  9,  1821.  John  Boardman,  owner;  John  Lam- 
bert, master. 

Treaty,  sch.,  104  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1804;  length,  70 
ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  21  ft.  7 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  11  in ; figure  head. 
Reg.  Nov.  9,  1804.  Israel  Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Edward  Wadleigh,  master.  Reg.  Dec. 
18,  1805.  Israel  Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of  Salisbury, 
owners;  William  Colby,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  12,  1806.  Israel 
Morrill,  Robert  Fowler,  both  of  Salisbury,  owners;  William 
Colby,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  18,  1807.  Israel  Morrill  and 
Robert  Fowler  of  Salisbury,  owners;  William  Colby,  master. 
Reg.  Sept.  11,  1812;  altered  to  a bgtne. ; 145  tons.  Andrew 
Davis,  Robert  Elwell,  3d,  both  of  Gloucester,  owners; 
Andrew  Davis,  master. 

Trial,  sch.,  119  tons;  built  Waldoboro,  1803;  length,  76 
ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  8 ft.  2 in.  Reg.  Dec.  27, 
1810.  Nathaniel  Smith,  jr.,  Richard  Luce,  both  of  Boston, 
owners;  Richard  Luce,  master. 

Trinidada,  bgtne.,  82  tons;  built  Appoquinimink,  Del., 
1783;  length,  64  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  10  in.;  depth, 
7 ft.  9 in.  Reg.  Sept.  4,  1794.  Benjamin  Connor,  owner; 
Benjamin  Connor,  master.  Reg.  Apr.  27,  1795.  Benjamin 
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Lunt,  owner;  Benjamin  Lunt,  master.  Beg.  Aug.  25,  1795. 
Thomas  Thomas,  owner;  John  Thorlo,  jr.,  master. 

Tkio,  sch.,  78  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1845;  length,  64  ft. 
6 in. ; breadth,  18  ft. ; depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Keg.  Apr.  4,  1845. 
Thomas  Gunney,  jr.,  Benjamin  Hawkes,  both  of  Marblehead, 
owners;  Thomas  Peach,  master. 

Teiton,  sch.,  107  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1801;  length, 
71  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Keg.  Aug.  7, 
1801.  Andrew  Prothingham,  Benjamin  Frothingham,  own- 
ers; Joseph  Bussell,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  7,  1803.  John  Pills- 
bury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry  Fur- 
long, master.  Reg.  May  3,  1804;  altered  to  a brig.  John 
Pillsbury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry 
Furlong,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  14,  1805;  151  tons.  John  Pils- 
bury,  Samuel  French,  Henry  Furlong,  owners;  Henry  Fur- 
long, master.  Reg.  Jan.  25,  1806.  Henry  Furlong,  John 
Pilsbury,  Samuel  French,  jr.,  owners;  John  Elliot,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  15,  1806.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  John  Elliot, 
master. 

Teiton,  sch.,  55  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1831;  length, 
58  ft.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  8 in.  Reg.  May 
16,  1831.  James  C.  Doane  of  Cohasset,  owner;  John  Creed, 
master. 

Triumph,  sch.,  52  tons;  built  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  1851; 
length,  52  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  4 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  1 in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Apr.  21,  1858.  William  N.  Lawrence, 
Edward  Sampson,  both  of  New  York,  owners;  W.  N.  Law- 
rence, master. 

Tkombadour,  ship,  1199  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1854; 
length,  191  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  36  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  18  ft.  4 
in.;  billet  head.  Reg.  Mar.  6,  1854.  William  Hammond  of 
Marblehead,  John  B.  Robinson,  Francis  Fisher,  Eben  S. 
Fisher,  Francis  R.  Fisher,  all  of  the  firm  of  Fisher  & Co. 
of  Boston,  owners;  Knott  Frederick,  master. 

Trumpet,  sch.,  71  tons;  built  Essex,  1835;  length,  61  ft.; 
breadth,  17  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6 in.;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Dec.  5,  1845.  David  Ames  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  owner;  David 
Ames,  master. 

Tryal,  sch.,  108  tons;  built  Sandwich,  1804;  length,  70 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  3 in.  Reg.  Mar. 
30,  1810.  William  Cook,  owner;  Thomas  Pritchett,  master. 
Reg.  Dec.  11,  1811.  Isaac  Stone,  John  Cook,  owners; 
William  Carrick,  master.  Reg.  Aug.  26,  1815;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  John  Cook,  Elias  Cook,  owners;  James  Robbins, 
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master.  Reg.  Nov.  1,  1817.  John  Huntington,  Stephen 
Sergeant,  Orlando  S.  Bayley,  all  of  Amesbury,  owners;  John 
Huntington,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  7,  1819.  David  Currier  of 
Salisbury,  Stephen  Sergeant,  John  Huntington,  both  of 
Amesbury,  owners;  John  Huntington,  master. 

Tryall,  bgtne.,  105  tons;  built  Hallowell,  1795;  length, 
71  ft.  7 in. ; breadth,  21  ft.  4%  in.  j depth,  8 ft.  Reg.  Dec. 
30,  1795.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Samuel  Chandler,  master. 
Reg.  Jan.  17,  1799.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Joseph  N.  Wood- 
man, master. 

Tula,  brig,  181  tons;  built  Newbury  port,  1868.  Reg., 
1868.  R.  and  C.  M.  Bayley,  owners. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  52  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1786; 
length,  52  ft.  8 in. ; breadth,  16  ft.  7 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  Reg. 
Jan.  6,  1791.  Stephen  Howard,  Nathaniel  Butler,  owners; 
Stephen  Howard,  master.  Reg.  June  27,  1791.  Daniel 
Richards,  owner;  Daniel  Richards,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  bgtne.,  138  tons;  built  Bradford,  1788; 
length,  67  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  Reg.  May 
25,  1790.  William  Wyer,  owner;  William  Wyer,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  53  tons;  built  Wells,  1788;  length, 
57  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  2 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  Reg.  Dec. 
20,  1797.  John  Pearson,  jr.,  owner;  Samuel  Bowers,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  Aug.  29,  1798.  John  Pearson,  jr.,  owner;  William 
Griffin,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  brig,  202  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1802; 
length,  77  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  24  ft.  8%  in.;  depth,  12  ft. 
414  in.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1802.  Richard  Curier,  Richard  Cur- 
ier,  jr.,  Enoch  Curier,  all  of  Amesbury,  David  Curier  of 
Salisbury,  owners;  Robert  Eollansbee,  master. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  110  tons;  built  Georgetown,  1805; 
length,  64  ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  22  ft. ; depth,  9 ft.  4%  in.  Reg. 
Apr.  27,  1815.  Samuel  Rolfe,  Anthony  Knap,  owners; 
Charles  Cook,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  June  16,  1818;  altered  to  a 
bgtne.  Samuel  Rolfe,  Anthony  Knap,  owners;  Charles 
Davenport,  master. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  68  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1791; 
length,  57  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  Reg. 
Jan.  14,  1791.  George  Searle,  Joseph  Tyler,  owners;  Wil- 
liam Orne,  master. 

Two  Friends,  ship,  147  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1794; 
length,  69  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4%  in.;  depth,  11  ft. 
21/4  in.  Reg.  Feb.  16,  1795.  James  Worsley  of  Beverly, 
Gardner  L.  Chandler  of  Boston,  owners;  James  Worsley, 
master. 
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Two  Friends,  bgtne.,  148  tons;  built  Hallowell,  1795; 
length,  71  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  Eeg.  Nov. 
26,  1795.  John  Balch,  Jonathan  Gage,  owners;  William  Mil- 
bery,  master.  Reg.  Nov.  22,  1796.  Robert  Harris  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  owner;  William  Y.  Mirrile,  master. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  74  tons;  built  Bradford,  1798;  length, 
62  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  6 in.  Reg. 
Apr.  26,  1798.  Henry  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  William  Ray- 
mond of  Beverly,  owners;  John  Down,  master. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  81  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1816;  length, 
65  ft.;  breadth,  18  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  9 in.  Reg.  Feb.  27, 
1824.  Edward  Stone,  Seward  Lee,  both  of  Beverly,  owners; 
Andrew  Larcom,  master. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  72  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1818;  length, 
61  ft.  3 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  7%  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  4%  in. 
Reg.  Apr.  2,  1818.  Josiah  Foster,  3d,  of  Beverly,  owner; 
Samuel  Obear,  master. 

Two  Sons,  sch.,  106  tons;  built  Newbury,  1804;  length, 

69  ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  8y2  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  3 in.  Reg. 
Jan.  26,  1805.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John  P.  Clark,  mas- 
ter. Reg.  Jan.  6,  1806.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John  Dole, 
master.  Reg.  Oct.  20,  1806.  Moses  Wheeler,  owner;  John 
Rutherford,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1809.  Moses  Wheeler, 
owner;  John  Rutherford,  master. 

Tyger,  sch.,  22  tons;  built  Ipswich,  1787;  length,  38  ft. 
9 in.;  breadth,  12  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  5 ft.  4 in.  Reg.  Aug. 
21,  1800.  Joseph  Teel,  owner;  Nathan  Fletcher,  master. 

Tyger,  brig,  177  tons;  built  Newbury,  1801;  length,  77 
ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.;  depth,  11  ft.  6 in.  Reg.  Nov.  24, 
1801.  Samuel  Swett,  Ebenezer  Farley,  both  of  Boston,  own- 
ers; Daniel  Farley,  master. 

Tyringham,  barque,  608  tons;  built  Newbury,  1848; 
length,  141  ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  30  ft.  8 in.;  depth.  15  ft.  4 in.; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Dec.  7,  1848.  Edmund  Kimball  of  Marble- 
head, William  Churchill  of  New  York,  owners;  William 
Churchill,  master. 

Union,  bgtne.,  145  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1793;  length, 

70  ft.  2 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  1 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  % in.  Reg. 
Oct.  1,  1793.  Andrew  Frothingham,  Benjamin  Frothing- 
ham,  owners;  Stephen  Webster,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  89  tons;  built  Brunswick,  1794;  length,  67 
ft. ; breadth,  20  ft.  7 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  5 in.  Reg.  Feb.  5, 
1796.  Stephen  Tilton,  John  Moody,  owners;  John  Good- 
hue,  master. 
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Union,  bgtne.,  129  tons;  built  Newbury,  1795;  length,  66 
ft.  9 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  8 in.  Eeg.  May 
1,  1795.  John  Pettingell,  Leonard  Smith,  owners;  Jacob 
Greenleaf,  master.  Reg.  May  10,  1798.  John  Pettingell, 
owner;  Nathaniel  Smith,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  22,  1804.  John 
Pettingell,  owner;  Thomas  Morrison,  master.  Reg.  Aug. 

20,  1805.  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer  Gunnison,  owners;  Augus- 
tus Ryan,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  115  tons;  built  Georgetown,  1800;  length, 
73  ft. ; breadth,  22  ft.  iy2  in. ; depth,  8 ft.  4 in.  Reg.  May 

1,  1804.  Richard  Pike,  Philip  Coombes,  both  of  Newbury, 
owners;  Richard  Adams,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  10,  1806.  Wil- 
liam Currier,  owner;  Enoch  Titcomb,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  94  tons;  built  Barnstable,  1802;  length,  >68 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  lO^  in.  Reg.  Aug. 

2,  1810.  William  Currier  of  Newbury,  Solomon  H.  Currier, 
Andrew  Wilson,  jr.,  owners;  Andrew  Wilson,  jr.,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  84  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1803;  length,  64  ft. 
6 in.;  breadth,  19  ft.  y2  in.;  depth,  7 ft.  11  in.  Reg.  July 

21,  1803.  John  Bayley  of  Marblehead,  owner;  John  Dolli- 
bear,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  100  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1803;  length,  64 
ft.  6 in..;  breadth,  18  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  9 ft.  6 y2  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Mar.  6,  1821.  John  Pinder  of  Beverly,  owner; 
Mark  Morse,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  82  tons;  built  Freeport,  1803;  length,  69  ft. 
2 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  9 in.  Reg.  Jan.  18, 
1804.  Michael  Smith,  John  Burrill,  Ebenezer  Gunnison, 
Clement  Starr,  owners  ; Charles  Friend,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  80  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1821;  length,  62 
ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  17  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  8 ft.  5 in.  Reg.  July 
6,  1822.  Jacob  Greenleaf,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Joseph  S.  Pike, 
owners;  William  Titcomb,  jr.,  master.  Reg.  May  12,  1825. 
Joseph  S.  Pike,  owner.  Reg.  June  25,  1828.  Ebenezer 
Bartlet,  owner;  George  Kilborn,  master.  Reg.  Oct.  29,  1830. 
Ebenezer  Bartlet,  owner;  George  Kilborn,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  95  tons;  built  Bowdoinham,  1836;  length, 
68  ft.  9y2  in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  1 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  4 in. ; billet 
head.  Reg.  Mar.  28,  1846.  Daniel  Woodbury,  Thomas 
Cheever,  both  of  Danvers,  owners;  Daniel  Woodbury,  master. 

Union,  sch.,  120  tons;  built  Aina,  Me.,  1855;  length,  82 
ft.  11  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  7 ft.;  billet  head. 
Reg.  Apr.  29,  1864.  Joseph  Ham  of  Roxbury,  owner;  Rod- 
ney Avery,  master. 
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United  States,  ship,  1315  tons;  built  Newburyport, 
1867.  Reg.,  1867.  Charles  Lunt,  owner. 

Unity,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Scarborough,  1783;  length, 
64  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  18  ft.  8 in.;  depth,  6 ft.  7%  in.  Reg. 
Jan.  23,  1798.  Edmund  Bartlet,  jr.,  Samuel  Newman,  James 
Wood,  John  Davenport,  owners;  Samuel  Cazneau,  master. 
Reg.  Feb.  25,  1795.  George  Rappall,  William  Chase,  Amos 
Knight,  owners;  William  Chase,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  4,  1796. 
Amos  Knight,  Anthony  Davenport,  George  Rapall,  owners; 
Samuel  Bowers,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  31,  1797.  Anthony 
Davenport,  Amos  Knight,  George  Rapell,  owners;  Samuel 
Bowers,  master. 

Unity,  sloop,  90  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1785;  length,  67 
ft.  7 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  3 in.;  depth,  7 ft.  8 in.  Reg.  Nov. 
11,  1789.  Moses  Brown,  owner;  Isaac  Noyes,  master.  Reg. 
June  8,  1792.  Edward  Toppan,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan 
Coolidge,  owners;  David  Hoyt,  master.  Reg.  July  23,  1793; 
altered  to  a sch.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Jonathan 
Coolidge,  owners;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master.  Reg.  June  23, 
1794.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Jonathan  Coolidge, 
owners;  Jonathan  Coolidge,  master.  Reg.  Mar.  3,  1797; 
122  tons.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Top- 
pan,  owners;  Ebenezer  Hoyt,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  25,  1800. 
Nathan  Hoyt,  Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Toppan,  owners; 
William  Orne,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  2,  1804.  Nathan  Hoyt, 
Jonathan  Coolidge,  Edward  Toppan,  owners;  Isaac  Edes, 
master. 

Unity,  brig,  170  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1806;  length, 
78  ft.  3 in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  9yz  in. ; depth,  11  ft.  4%  in. 
Reg.  Sept.  27,  1806.  Edward  Toppan,  Nathan  Hoyt,  Jona- 
than Cooledge,  owners;  Charles  Hodge,  master.  Reg.  May 
25,  1807.  Nathan  Hoyt,  Edward  Toppan,  Charles  Hodge, 
owners;  Charles  Hodge,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  22,  1813;  altered 
to  a bgtne. ; 176  tons.  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Chickering, 
William  Caldwell,  David  Peabody,  owners;  Joseph  Johnson, 
master.  Reg.  June  14,  1815.  Abner  Wood,  owner;  John 
P.  Toppan,  master. 

Urania,  ship,  182  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1800;  length, 
76  ft.  10  in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  9 in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Feb.  17,  1801.  Samuel  Bayley,  Daniel 
Stone,  owners;  Daniel  Stone,  master.  Reg.  Feb.  21,  1806. 
Samuel  Bayley,  Daniel  Stone,  owners;  Daniel  Stone,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  11,  1806.  Zebadee  Cook,  Zebadee  Cook,  jr.,  Wil- 
liam Cook,  owners;  Hector  Coffin,  master. 

Valeria,  bgtne.,  121  tons;  built  Amesbury,  1795;  length, 
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68  ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  10  ft.  2 in.  Reg.  Feb. 
3,  1796.  John  Wells,  owner;  Henry  Stover,  master. 

Valparaiso,  ship,  1158  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1863; 
length,  191  ft.  6 in.;  breadth,  36  ft.;  depth,  18  ft.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  June  18,  1863.  Egisto  P.  Fabbri  of  Hew  York 
City,  Frederick  Chauncey,  owners;  P.  N.  Mayhew,  master. 

Van,  sch.,  23  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1828;  length,  40  ft. 
4 in. ; breadth,  12  ft.  7 in. ; depth,  5 ft.  6 in.  Reg.  Mar.  23, 
1838.  James  Brewster,  Samuel  Adams,  both  of  York,  Me., 
owners;  James  Brewster,  master. 

Vanilia,  bgtne.,  167  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length, 
77  ft.  1 in.;  breadth,  22  ft.  4 in.;  depth,  11  ft.  2 in.;  figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Aug.  12,  1796.  Benjamin  Wheelwright, 
John  Wheelwright,  both  of  Boston,  owners;  Peter  Chase, 
master. 

Venelia,  sch.,  110  tons;  built  Berkley,  1800;  length,  68 
ft.;  breadth,  20  ft.  6 in.;  depth,  9 ft.  Reg.  Mar.  3,  1812. 
John  Dole,  Nathaniel  Swasey,  John  Stevens,  Henry  Jaques, 
owners;  Henry  Jaques,  master. 

Venus,  brig,  87  tons;  built  Haverhill,  1796;  length,  64 
ft.  8 in.;  breadth,  20  ft.  % in.;  depth,  7 ft.  11  in.  Reg. 
Aug.  27,  1796.  David  Coffin,  owner;  Micajah  Hunt,  master. 

Venus,  ship,  220  tons;  built  Salisbury,  1801;  length,  82 
ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  24  ft.  10  in. ; depth,  12  ft.  5 in. ; figure 
head,  woman.  Reg.  Feb.  4,  1802.  Jacob  Little  of  Newbury, 
Moses  Goodrich,  Jacob  Brown,  owners;  Moses  Goodrich, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  8,  1802.  Caleb  Loring,  Thomas  Curtis, 
William  Matchett,  all  of  Boston,  owners;  William  Matchett, 
master. 

Venus,  sch.,  69  tons;  built  Essex,  1822;  length,  58  ft. 
4 y2  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  9 in.;  depth,  8 ft.  2 in.  Reg.  Jan. 
1,  1824.  Pardon  Brockway,  William  Ashby,  Nehemiah  A. 
Bray,  Ebenezer  Bray  of  Newbury,  owners;  Noah  L.  Haskell, 
master.  Reg.  Dec.  14,  1824.  Pardon  Brockway,  William 
Ashby,  Ebenezer  Bray,  Nehemiah  A.  Bray  of  Newbury,  own- 
ers; Nehemiah  A.  Bray,  master.  Reg.  May  5,  1828.  Thomas 
M.  Clark,  Stephen  W.  Marston,  Pardon  Brockway,  owners; 
Daniel  Walton,  master. 

Venus,  brig,  186  tons  ; built  Bath,  Me.,  1847;  length,  91 
ft.  4 in.;  breadth,  23  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  9 ft.  7J/2  in.;  billet 
head.  Reg.  Aug.  16,  1855.  John  Soule,  Joseph  E.  Robin- 
son, both  of  Bath,  Me.,  M.  A.  Wildes  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Solon 
White  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  Hatherly  Randall  of  Richmond, 
Me.,  owners;  John  Soule,  master. 
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Vermont,  brig,  127  tons;  built  Penobscot,  Me.,  1826; 
length,  79  ft.  1 in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  8 in. ; depth,  8 ft.  2 in. 
Reg.  May  28,  1828.  William  B.  Titcomb,  Francis  Little, 
owners;  Benjamin  Pierce,  jr.,  master. 

Vesper,  ship,  321  tons;  built  Newbury,  1827;  length,  108 
ft.  10  in. ; breadth,  25  ft.  6y2  in. ; depth,  12  ft.  9^4  in. ; 
billet  head.  Reg.  Jan.  1,  1828.  Robert  Jenkins,  Peter  Le 
Breton,  Eleazer  Johnson,  owners;  Jeremiah  N.  Jaques, 
master. 

Vesper,  sch.,  98  tons;  built  Westbrook,  Conn.,  1827; 
length,  66  ft. ; breadth,  21  ft.  lO^  in. ; depth,  8 ft. ; billet 
head.  Reg.  July  14,  1843.  Eben  R.  Smith  of  Dartmouth, 
Ivory  H.  Bartlett  of  New  Bedford,  owners;  Eben  R.  Smith, 
master. 

Victory,  sch.,  104  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1802;  length, 
72  ft.  6 in. ; breadth,  22  ft.  5 in. ; depth,  7 ft.  6 in.  Reg. 
Dec.  24,  1803.  Amos  Knight,  Paul  Thurlo,  both  of  New- 
bury, Samuel  Tenney  of  Newburyport,  David  Thurlo,  Eben- 
ezer  Small,  both  of  Deer  Isle,  owners;  John  Bagley,  master. 
Reg.  Nov.  9,  1804.  David  Thurlo  of  Deer  Isle,  Paul  Thurlo, 
Amos  Knight,  Robert  Campbell,  all  of  Newbury,  Samuel 
Tenney,  owners;  Robert  Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Dec.  16, 
1805.  David  Thurlo  of  Deer  Isle,  Amos  Knight  of  New- 
bury, Samuel  Tenney,  Robert  Campbell,  owners;  Robert 
Campbell,  master.  Reg.  Jan.  23,  1807.  Samuel  Tenney, 
owner;  Samuel  Brown,  master. 

Victory,  ship,  669  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1851;  length, 
151  ft.;  breadth,  31  ft.;  depth,  15  ft.  6 in.;  billet  head.  Reg. 
Jan.  3,  1852.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  Daniel  Knight,  Edward 
S.  Moseley,  Charles  Wills,  owners;  Daniel  Knight,  master. 

Victory,  ship.  1313  tons;  built  Newburyport,  1857; 
length,  180  ft. ; breadth,  40  ft. ; depth,  20  ft.  Reg.  Mar.  3, 
1857.  David  Ogden,  James  Ainsworth;  David  and  Joseph 
Ogden,  Trustees  of  Louise  Holburton;  Zeno  Secor,  Charles 
A.  Secor,  all  of  New  York,  David  Clark,  John  W.  Bull,  Rich- 
ard G.  Drake,  all  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  owners;  James  Ains- 
worth, master. 

Vie,  sch.,  137  tons;  built  Deer  Isle,  1815;  length,  78  ft. 
6 in.;  breadth,  21  ft.  9 y2  in.;  depth,  9 ft.  2 in.  Reg.  July 
9,  1816.  Paul  Thurlo  of  Newbury,  Alexander  Caldwell  of 
Newburyport,  owners;  Paul  Thurlo,  master.  Reg.  Sept.  17, 
1816.  Alexander  Caldwell  of  Newburyport,  Paul  Thurlo  of 
Newbury,  owners;  William  Caldwell,  3d,  master. 

(To  le  continued ) 
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Chasing  the  Bowhead,  as  told  by  Capt.  Hartson  H.  Bod- 
fish,  and  recorded  for  him  by  Joseph  C.  Allen.  1936. 
281  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  volume,  with  its  foreword  by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews, 
is  an  authentic  tale  by  one  who  had  years  of  experience  in 
the  whaling  industry,  sailing  out  of  Vineyard  Haven.  There 
are  so  few  left  to  tell  of  this  adventurous  and  romantic  life 
that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  record  the  story  of  one  who, 
like  Captain  Bodfish,  endured  the  privation  and  danger 
which  were  the  daily  portion  of  these  sturdy  men.  Mr. 
Allen  has  interpreted  the  life  of  a master  whaleman  very 
vividly  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
the  facts  of  Captain  Bodfish’s  thirty-one  years  in  Arctic 
whaling.  Fortunately  the  Captain  had  kept  all  his  old  log 
books,  which  form  the  foundations  of  the  story.  The  book  is 
filled  with  anecdotes,  all  told  with  dry  Yankee  humor.  It 
is  a thrilling  tale  of  adventure  which  will  please  all  lovers 
of  the  sea. 

The  History  with  Genealogical  Sketches  of  London- 
derry. By  Addison  E.  Cudworth.  1936.  228  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  port.  Montpelier,  Vermont:  The  Ver- 
mont Historical  Society.  Price,  $4.50. 

The  author,  whose  death  occurred  before  publication  of 
this  history,  had  spent  years  in  gathering  material,  and  his 
work  was  well  done.  The  Vermont  Historical  Society  under- 
took the  expense  of  publication,  with  commendable  enter- 
prise, in  accordance,  as  President  John  Spargo  writes,  with 
its  policy  of  helping  to  perpetuate  such  town  histories.  It 
tells  of  the  early  settlement,  church  and  school  history,  manu- 
facturing, and  extracts  from  town  records.  Half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  genealogy,  which  would  be  of  more  general  use  if 
the  index  were  less  sketchy.  Vermont  town  histories  are  not 
numerous  and  libraries  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  one. 

Waltham  as  a Precinct  of  Watertown  and  as  a Town, 
1630-1884.  By  Edmund  L.  Sanderson.  1936.  168  pp., 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Waltham,  Massachusetts:  Waltham 
Historical  Society.  Price,  $3.50. 
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Between  the  covers  of  this  neatly  bound  book  are  packed 
an  unusually  large  number  of  items  of  importance  relating 
to  this  section  of  Middlesex  County.  The  Waltham  Histori- 
cal Society  does  well  in  sponsoring  such  a publication.  Wal- 
tham is  described  as  originally  an  undeveloped  and  unsettled 
part  of  Watertown  until  its  incorporation  in  1738.  Two 
interesting  maps  have  been  drawn,  one  showing  how  the  origi- 
nal Watertown  has  been  divided  into  several  towns  and  the 
other,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  giving  the  original  grants 
and  highways  and  houses,  as  of  1738.  Brief  sketches  of  some 
of  the  original  settlers  are  given  and  an  adequate  index  of 
names,  places,  and  local  place  names  add  much  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  volume. 

The  Development  of  American  Glassmaking.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  National  Early 
American  Glass  Club.  By  Lura  Woodside  Walkins. 
1935.  viii  -f-  39  pp.,  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Boston: 
National  Early  American  Glass  Club.  Price,  to  mem- 
bers, $1.00;  to  non-members,  $1.50. 

This  brochure  describes  very  vividly  the  entire  collection 
of  glass  which  was  exhibited  at  Gloucester  and  which  was 
considered  such  a noteworthy  effort  in  the  history  of  the 
Glass  Club.  Mrs.  Watkins  knows  her  subject,  and  both  the 
student  and  the  admirer  of  glass  will  find  this  publication  of 
great  value  as  a reference  book.  Address:  Room  308,  112 
Water  Street,  Boston. 

Cheever,  Lincoln  and  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  George  I.  Rockwood.  1936.  83  pp.,  small  octavo, 

cloth.  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Privately  printed. 

The  name  of  George  B.  Cheever  would  have  had  a familiar 
sound  to  the  Salem  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  this  paper  which  was  read  recently  at  a meeting  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  by  a descendant  of  this  mili- 
tant clergyman,  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  Pastor  of  the 
now  extinct  Howard  Street  Church,  Cheever  espoused  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  when  the  latter  cause 
was  unpopular  in  Salem.  His  aggressiveness  resulted  in  a 
now  historical  street  altercation  to  which  Mr.  Rockwood 
refers  incidentally.  Mr.  Cheever  was  a classmate  of  Haw- 
thorne at  Bowdoin.  This  little  volume  throws  much  light  on 
the  character  of  one  of  the  protagonists  of  abolition  who  has 
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been  quite  neglected  in  the  field  of  biography.  Following  his 
troubles  in  Salem,  he  spent  some  years  abroad;  then,  still  in 
his  early  thirties,  he  was  elected  pastor  of  a large  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  where  he  became  nationally  famous  for 
his  powerful  sermons  in  the  cause  of  reforms.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Rockwood  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  historians 
the  influential  part  that  Dr.  Cheever  played  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century. 

The  Private  Schools  of  Colonial  Boston.  By  Robert 
Francis  Seybolt.  1935.  106  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth. 

Cambridge  : Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $1.50. 

Professor  Seybolt,  in  this  new  volume,  which  is  supple- 
mentary to  his  previous  work  on  the  public  schools,  gives 
contemporary  information  relating  to  education  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  aside  from  the  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  towns.  The  author  has  done  much  research 
work  among  early  Boston  newspapers  and  gives  a chronologi- 
cal verbatim  list  of  advertisements  that  tell  the  story.  There 
is  a supplementary  list  of  teachers,  a full  index  of  names 
and  subjects,  and  helpful  footnotes,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  Professor  Seybolt’s  always  careful  work. 

The  Puritan  Pronaos.  Studies  in  the  Intellectual  Life  of 
New  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  1936.  281  pp.,  octavo,  boards.  New 

York:  New  York  University  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  volume  is  a collection  of  ten  lectures  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Morison  at  New  York  University,  in  which  he  has 
attempted  very  successfully,  to  carry  on  along  the  lines  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Goddard  Wright  in  the  latter’s  “Literary  Cul- 
ture in  Early  New  England.”  Well  fortified  by  researches 
for  his  Harvard  histories,  Professor  Morison  has  taken  for 
his  subjects,  the  English  and  religious  background,  the  begin- 
nings of  higher  education,  elementary  schools,  public  gram- 
mar schools,  printing  and  bookselling,  libraries,  theology  and 
the  sermon,  historical  and  political  literature,  verse  and  scien- 
tific strivings.  These  subjects,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are 
treated  in  the  author’s  best  style,  and  are  delightful  reading. 
He  writes : “I  am  endeavoring  to  push  a little  farther  down 
the  cultural  trail  that  he  [Dr.  Wright]  opened  into  the  colo- 
nial wilderness,  and  hope  that  some  of  my  juniors  may  be 
inspired  to  penetrate  a few  of  the  thickets  around  which  I 
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have  trod  rather  warily  for  fear  of  the  Indians  that  are  al- 
ways lying  in  wait  to  scalp  that  unpopular  wayfarer,  the 
New  England  historian.”  Every  library  should  have  this 
book,  for  its  true  picture  of  early  American  culture. 

The  Descendants  of  Abel  Huse  of  Newbury  (1602- 
1690).  By  Harry  Pinckney  Huse.  With  an  Appendix 
by  Isaac  Huse.  1935.  438  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Washington,  D.  C. : Published  by  the  author,  2400  Six- 
teenth Street.  Price,  $10.00. 

This  genealogy  of  a well-known  Essex  County  family  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  printed  records  of  early  Newbury 
families.  Since  publication,  the  author  informs  us  that  the 
English  origin  of  Abel  Huse  has  been  discovered  in  Phill- 
more’s  Parish  Registers,  Vol.  XIII,  in  which  he  finds  that 
Abel  Huse  and  Elinor  Bird  were  married  on  July  5,  1635, 
at  St.  Edmund’s,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  A facsimile  of  Abel 
Huse’s  will  is  presented  as  a frontispiece.  A biographical 
sketch  of  the  first  ancestor,  contributed  by  Isaac  Huse,  ap- 
pears in  an  appendix.  The  novel  arrangement  of  number- 
ing, which  will  seem  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  form, 
fortunately  has  been  made  more  usable  by  a very  full  index. 
A well-printed  genealogy,  recommended  to  all  genealogical 
libraries. 

The  Carver  Family  of  New  England.  Robert  Carver  of 
Marshfield  and  His  Descendants.  Compiled  by  Clifford 
N.  Carver,  Litt.  B.  204  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Pri- 
vately printed  by  the  author,  Searsport,  Maine.  Price, 
$7.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  genealogies  of  a typical 
New  England  family  to  be  published  within  recent  years. 
Not  only  has  the  author  traced  twelve  generations  from 
Robert  Carver  of  Marshfield,  but  he  has  written  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  surname,  with  documented  evidence;  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  as  they  followed  the  Pilgrims  to  Hol- 
land ; and  especially  the  Carver  family  of  Maine.  The  mari- 
time affairs  of  the  family  in  Searsport  and  Belfast  are  given 
in  detail,  which  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  ship- 
building in  that  part  of  New  England.  A list  of  vessels 
built  in  Searsport,  their  tonnage,  their  builders  and  their 
masters,  with  a chart,  prepared  by  Lincoln  Colcord,  show- 
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ing  the  location  of  old  shipyards,  is  particularly  helpful, 
much  of  the  information  having  been  taken  from  manuscripts 
preserved  by  this  well-known  shipbuilding  family.  There 
were  eight  shipyards  in  this  town  of  3000,  and  from  1807  to 
1882,  she  gave  the  merchant  marine  more  masters  than  any 
other  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  The  Carver  family 
is  probably  one  of  the  few  now  resident  on  American  soil 
whose  ancestry  entitles  them  to  the  distinction  of  registration 
in  the  Herald’s  Colleges  of  Arms  in  England.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries  as  a splendid  piece  of  genealogical  work,  and 
to  all  interested  in  maritime  affairs,  as  a most  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  early  shipbuilding. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Summer  Resort,  1835-1935.  By 
Henry  Beetle  Hough.  1936.  276  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  Rutland,  Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  editor  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette,  in  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  this  favorite  summer  resort,  leaves  all  lovers  of  the 
Cape  region  greatly  in  his  debt.  Mr.  Hough,  a Pulitzer 
prize  winner  in  journalism,  has  gathered  so  many  interesting 
facts  about  a wide  variety  of  subjects  in  connection  with 
the  Vineyard  that  the  book  is  in  many  ways  unique.  A 
grandson-  of  a Holmes  Hole  whaling  captain,  he  knows  the 
old  sea-faring  era.  He  tells  of  the  first  invasion  of  New 
York  yachtsmen,  the  great  boom  in  real  estate,  and  the  old- 
time  camp-meetings,  which  became  the  greatest  gatherings 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  great  and  the  near-great 
have  visited  the  island  and  left  their  impressions  in  print. 
There  have  been  no  richer  and  more  interesting  additions  to 
Americana  in  recent  years  than  this  first  venture  in  a 
neglected  field,  the  summer  activities  of  America  at  the  sea- 
shore through  a period  of  a hundred  years.  The  illustra- 
tions of  old  scenes  will  recall  to  many  the  happy  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Tracy  Genealogy.  Being  Some  of  the  Descendants 
of  Stephen  Tracy  of  Plymouth  Colony,  1623.  Also 
Ancestral  Sketches  and  Chart.  Compiled  by  Sherman 
Weld  Tracy.  1936.  242  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Rut- 
land, Vermont:  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Price,  $5.00. 

As  this  is  the  first  published  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Stephen  Tracy,  all  members  of  that  old  New  England 
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family  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a copy.  The 
compiler  has  succeeded  in  connecting  the  Plymouth  Colony 
settler,  who  came  on  the  ship  “Ann”  in  1623,  with  the  family 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  County  Norfolk,  England.  Ten  gener- 
ations of  descendants  are  given,  together  with  many  allied 
families.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  genealo- 
gies that  has  come  to  our  attention;  the  illustrations,  includ- 
ing charts,  wills,  and  family  portraits,  are  interesting  fea- 
tures; the  printing  is  excellent  and  the  index  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  There  is  a liberal  discount  to  libraries  and 
no  genealogical  library  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
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COL.  WILLIAM  BROWNE  HOUSE. 


From  the  Ledgers  oe  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in 
Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 


Col.  William  Browne,  who  was  of  that  great  Salem 
merchant  family  of  pre-Revolutionary  days,  owned  a man- 
sion where  now  the  Town  Hall  and  Market  House  stands. 
This  estate  had  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury when  it  was  confiscated  by  the  State  in  1779,  on 
account  of  the  owner’s  Loyalist  sympathies.  Col.  Browne 
went  to  England  and  subsequently  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Bermuda.  In  July,  1783,  the  British  Parliament 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  losses  the  loyal 
subjects  had  suffered  in  the  colonies.  The  report  of  the 
committee1  shows  the  extent  of  his  great  estates  in  New 
England.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  in  Salem  were 
52  x 37  feet;  it  was  valued  at  £2000,  and  was  described 
as  “a  very  handsome  House  in  the  centre  of  the  town.” 
There  was  another  house  on  the  premises  which  Col. 
Browne  built  in  1763,  in  which  his  mother  lived.  The 
furniture  at  his  Salem  dwelling  was  in  proportion  to  the 
“goodness  of  the  house.”  He  saved  his  plate  and  linen, 
but  the  furniture,  valued  at  £500,  was  left  in  the  house, 
and  during  a subsequent  fire  much  of  it  was  removed  and 
pillaged.  The  library,  which  was  valued  at  £150,  was  also 
lost.  Dr.  John  Prince  testified  that  the  mansion  house, 
built  by  Browne’s  grandfather,  was  of  three  stories,  with 
17  large,  handsome  rooms,  and  garden,  offices  and  stables, 
It  was  “thought  the  best  house  & best  situation  in  the 
Place.” 

In  1784,  this  property  was  conveyed  by  the  State  to 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  in  1799,  Mr.  Derby  removed 

1 See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  43,  p.  289. 
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the  house,  to  erect  upon  its  site  at  a cost  of  $80,000  the 
most  sumptuous  mansion  ever  built  in  Salem. 

Mr.  Derby  apparently  rented  the  Browne  house  at 
various  times.  When  Dr.  Prince  was  asked  how  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Browne  estate  could  be  worth 
so  much,  as  rent  was  so  small,  he  replied  that  “purchasers 
used  to  think  themselves  well  off  if  they  got  3 or  2 1-2 
per  cent  for  their  money.” 

The  following  are  ledger  accounts  of  the  Browne 
house  from  1786  to  1800: 

Browne  House,  1786 
From  Elias  Hasket  Derby  Ledger  B 


1786  Browne’s  House  Bought  of  the  State  or  the  new  House 
in  Esses  street  Dr. 


Oct.  To  Sundrys  Acct  2 Entrys 

£291:15:— 

1787  Mar.  To  Jona  Hodges 

3:  2 

Apl.  24  To  Cleveland  & Saunders 

13:  8i/2 

Jun.  To  Cash 

5:— 

1789  Mar.  10  To  William  Luscomb 

77:  3:  4 

Apr.  11  To  Thomas  Saunders 

2:13:  9 

1791  Aug.  19  To  Solomon  Lufkin 

4:18:— 

1793  Mar.  21  To  John  Stimpson 

31:12:— 

Jul.  25  To  Gibson  Clough 

2:8:— 

£411 :11  :lli/2 

Cr. 

1786  Dec.  30  By  Cash  reed  for  rent 

3:12:— 

1787  Aug.  25  By  Jona  Harridon 

12:—:— 

1788  June  Bv  Jona  Harridon 

3:—:— 

1789  June  10  By  Stepn  & Win.  Cleveland 

18:—:— 

1790  Jany  28  By  Thompson 

14:  8:— 

Sep.  2 By  Edwd  Southwick 

11:11:— 

1791  Oct.  13  By  Nathl  Richardson 

12:  2:— 

Dec.  2 By  S.  & W.  Cleveland 

36 :— :— 

1792  Feb.  By  Wm.  Whittemore  ye  3d 

3:6:— 

Mar.  31  Bv  Jona  Peirce 

6:—:— 

Dec.  6 By  Sam : Whittemore 

4:16:— 

1793  By  Jona  Smith 

4:  4:— 

Mar.  21  By  John  Stimpson 

19:  7 

July  25  By  Nath!  Richardson 

9:— :— 

Nov.  21  By  Sami  Whittemore 

4:16:— 

Dec.  6 By  S.  & W.  Cleveland 

28:15:— 
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1794  Feby 

By  Gil : Chadwick 

4:  4:— 

1795  Sep. 

By  Balance  transfer’d  to 

Ledger  C 

234:18:  4 

£411:ll:liy2 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  Ledger  C. 

1795  To  Bala  from  Ledger  B 

234:18:  4% 

Dec. 

29  To  James  Gould 

44:12:  6 

1796  Jan. 

30  To  Felt  & Convers 

3:8:— 

Mar. 

9 To  Joseph  Mclntire 

36:12:. . 

29  To  Enos  Briggs 

21:  3:— 

Apr. 

8 To  Roach  & Brown 

4:  5:  4 

10  To  Thomas  Briggs 

3:11:  9 

Jul. 

25  To  James  Gould 

201:  5:  4 

Aug. 

24  To  Sundry  Accts  2 Entrys 

26:  2:  5 

Oct. 

11  To  Joshua  Phippen 

1:  4:— 

Nov. 

12  To  Daniel  Bancroft 

13:18:  4 

Dec. 

8 To  Enos  Briggs 

1:6:— 

1797  Jan. 

12  To  Jos.  Anthony  & Co. 

236:18:  4% 

Apl. 

11  To  John  Stimpson 

226:13:  7 

£1055:19:  0 


Equal  to 

$3519.82 

1793  Jan. 

12 

To  Jeduthan  Upton 

3.50 

Mar. 

28 

To  Danl  Bancroft 

4891.49 

28 

To  Thos  Brooks 

85.  1 

Jun. 

18 

To  Sundry  Accts  2 Entrys 

2015.23 

Dec. 

27 

To  W.  Brown  & Son 

2.87 

1799  Nov. 

30 

To  Phillip  Chase 

685.37 

Feb. 

11 

To  Danl  Bancroft 

599.39 

27 

To  Sami.  Mclntire 

17.22 

$11819.90 

13.56 

1796  Oct. 

28 

By  Edwd  Southwick 

16:12:  2 

1797  Jan. 

4 By  Sami  Wittemore 

12:  8:— 

£29:  2:— 

Equal  to 

$96.69 

1798  Mar. 

By  Danl  Bancroft 

13.56 

1800  May 

By  direction  of  the  execrs.  to 

E.  H.  D’s  will  this  a/c  closed 

11709.65 

$11819.90 
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1795  Samuel  Melntire  joiner 

Oct.  21  To  Mercha.  1:  3;  4 

Dec.  4 To  Invoice  No.  112  by  ship 

“Benjamin/’  B.  Gardner  3:13:  4 

1796  Jun.  13  To  Cash  75: — : — 

Aug.  19  To  Invoice  No.  112  3 :16 : 6 

Nov.  To  Cash  30: — : — 

May  27  To  Sundry  Accts.  68:  2: — 

Aug.  30  To  Cash  30: — : — 

Nov.  18  To  Acct.  Flour  2:14: — 


£214:  9:02 


Equal  to  $714.86 
1798  Jan.  9 By  Cash  100. — 

Feb.  3 To  Sundry  Accts  26.39 

Jun.  18  To  Cash  in  full  655.59 


$1496.84 


1798  Jun.  By  Sundry  Acct.  $1496.84 


1799  Jul.  25  To  Invoice  No.  133  by  ship 

“Martha,”  John  Prince  33.60 

Sep.  7 To  Invoice  No.  133  32.40 


$66.00 


1800  Feb.  By  Sundry  Accts.  21.22 

28  By  Ditto  44.78 


$66.00 


1795  Joseph  Melntire 

Jan.  11  To  Cash  15. — 

Mar.  9 To  Do.  in  full  21.12 


$36.12 

1796  Mar.  9 By  Brown  House  36.12 


Note: — Between  October,  1792,  and  Februarj',  1800,  Daniel 
Bancroft  was  paid  $5,890  (less  a small  amount  for  personal 
supplies)  for  work  on  the  Browne  bouse.  Of  this,  $2,031.82  are 
during  the  period  when  the  mansion  was  being  built. 


JOHN  TANNER 
No.  320 


CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  ESSEX 
INSTITUTE,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Continued  from  Vol.  LXXII,  page  261.) 

Eliza  Maria  Symonds  was  born  about  1826,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  (Grant)  Symonds.  She  was 
employed  as  a fur  worker  and  resided  at  98  Federal 
Street,  where  she  died,  unmarried,  May  12,  1896.  Lucre- 
tia  Hawes  Symonds  was  born  about  1826,  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  (Grant)  Symonds.  The  date  of 
her  death  has  not  been  determined.  [See  Salem  City 
Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  126 ; also  information  probably 
furnished  by  donor.] 

Symonds,  Lucretia  (Hawes),  see  Symonds,  Eliza 
Maria. 

320.  John  Tanner,  1760-1847.  Oil,  by  Henry  Inman, 
N.  A.  Canvas,  8*4  in-  x 7*4  in.  Half-length, 
one-quarter  life-size,  face  nearly  front.  White 
stock  and  high  white  collar.  Tie,  pin,  high-col- 
lared dark  green  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Green- 
ish gray  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  before  1918. 

John  Tanner  was  probably  born  in  Kentucky  about 
1780.  His  father,  who  was  a farmer,  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  River  in  Ohio  when  the  son  was 
small.  Captured  and  adopted  by  an  Indian  when  he 
was  very  young,  John  Tanner  was  soon  tomahawked  and 
left  to  die  by  his  captor  who  said  he  was  “no  good.”  His 
adopted  Indian  mother,  however,  rescued  him  and  kept 
him  until  he  was  sold  to  an  Ottawa  Indian  where  he  was 
captive  for  thirty  years.  His  first  wife  was  an  Indian 
woman  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  finally 
married  a white  woman  at  Detroit  and  by  this  marriage 
there  was  one  child.  Mr.  Tanner  was  employed  for  a 
long  period  by  the  Indian  agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as 
an  interpreter.  He  wrote  a history  of  his  life  which  was 
edited  by  Edwin  James,  M.  D.,  and  he  died  in  1847.  His 
son,  James  Tanner,  became  a Unitarian  missionary.  John 
Tanner  was  named  by  the  Indians  “Shaw-Shaw-Wabe- 
Na-Se”  or  the  “Falcon.”  [See  Drake,  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography , p.  891;  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  38,  p.  196.] 
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321.  Zachary  Taylor,  1784-1850.  Oil,  by  Francis 

Alexander,  1848.  “One  day’s  sketch  done  in 
Salem  when  the  guest  of  Hon.  Stephen  Phillips.” 
Canvas,  30  in.  x 25  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
full  face,  gray  hair,  black  stock  and  coat.  Dark 
background. 

Gift  of  H.  L.  Williams,  1872. 

Zachary  Taylor,  soldier  and  twelfth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  1784  at  Montebello,  Virginia, 
the  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Strother)  Taylor.  The 
family  lived  in  Kentucky  and  there  Zachary  received  his 
scanty  education  from  a tutor.  His  military  life  began 
in  1808  when  he  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment.  From  that  time  he  rose  rapidly  in 
rank.  He  was  in  constant  service  for  the  United  States 
as  a soldier  and  finally  was  brevetted  Major  General  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
politics  Mr.  Taylor  was  a Whig  and  became  the  party 
candidate  for  President  in  1848.  He  carried  the  votes  of 
half  the  states  and  was  inaugurated  in  1849,  but  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July  9,  1850.  He  married  June 
18,  1810,  Margaret  Mackall  Smith  (1787-1852),  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  [See  Malone, 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography , vol.  18,  p.  349 ; 
Drake,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography , p.  896.] 

Thompson,  Hannah,  see  Worcester,  Hannah  Chub- 
buck  Thompson. 

Tink,  Richard,  see  Trask,  Richard. 

322.  Jeremiah  Todd,  1791-1818.  Oil,  by  unknown 

artist,  painted  on  panel.  Canvas,  18  in.  x 14 y2 
in.  Three-quarters  head,  eyes  front,  brown  curl- 
ing hair  and  side  whiskers.  High  white  stock 
and  white  waistcoat.  High-collared  black  coat, 
right  hand  in  opening  of  coat.  Medium  gray 
background. 

Gift,  before  1918. 

Jeremiah  Todd  was  born  about  1791,  probably  at  Row- 
ley,  and  was  baptized  at  Salem,  May  27,  1800,  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Todd,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  Sarah 
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(Pickard)  Todd,  his  wife.  Jeremiah  Todd  was  a tailor 
by  trade  and  lived  in  Salem.  He  married,  February  23, 

• 1815,  Rebecca  Fabens,  born  February  21,  1796’  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Gray)  Fabens.  They 
had  two  sons,  Jeremiah  and  John  Emery  Abbott  Todd. 
Hr.  Todd  died  November  27,  1818.  Mrs.  Todd  survived 
her  husband  many  years,  making  her  home  on  Creek 
Street,  Salem.  She  died  May  27,  1870.  [See  Blodgette 
and  Jewett,  Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  394;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  352,  vol.  4,  p.  386,  vol.  6,  p. 
276;  Rowley  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  pp.  222,  530;  Salem 
Directories,  1837-1866.] 

Towne,  Ann  Maria,  see  Kitti’edge,  Ann  Maria 
(Towne). 

323.  Mary  (Richardson)  Townsend,  1772-1824.  Oval 
miniature,  by  unknown  artist.  Measurements, 
2%  in.  x 2 Yg  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  face 
nearly  front.  Curling  dark  hair  parted  in  cen- 
ter. Earrings,  low  evening  dress.  Warm  neutral 
background. 

Lent  by  Henry  F.  Waters. 

Mary  (Richardson)  Townsend  was  born  in  Salem, 
January  19,  1772,  the  daughter  of  Addison  and  Mary 
(Greenleaf)  Richardson.  She  married,  as  his  first  wife, 
December  1,  1793,  Penn  Townsend,  bom  in  Salem,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Hannah 
(Lambert)  Townsend  of  Salem.  Penn  Townsend  was  a 
mariner  and  in  his  youth  commanded  several  vessels  on 
their  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  or  ports  in  northern 
Russia.  He  was  also  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  service  for  a 
time  and  during  the  war  of  1812  commanded  numerous 
private-armed  vessels,  among  them  being  the  Macedonian, 
Grumbler,  etc.  Captain  Penn  Townsend  died  January 
30,  1846,  in  Salem  and  Mrs.  Mary  (Richardson)  Town- 
send passed  away  July  6,  1824.  They  were  the  parents 
of  two  daughters.  Captain  Townsend’s  second  wife,  whom 
he  married  July  10,  1827,  was  Sarah  (Cheever)  Beck- 
ford,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sally  (Ring)  Cheever, 
and  the  widow  of  Jonathan  Beckford.  [See  Waters, 
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Notes  on  the  Townsend  Family,  p.  27 ; Salem  Vit.  Fee. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  pp.  236,  356,  vol.  4,  p.  391,  vol.  6,  p. 
278.] 

324.  Richard  Trask,  about  1788-1846.  Oval  minia- 
ture by  unknown  artist,  painted  in  Russia  and 
presented  to  Captain  Trask  by  Nicholas  I.  Meas- 
urements, 2]4  in.  x 1%  in.  Head  and  shoulders, 
face  nearly  front.  Thin  brown  hair,  black  coat 
and  stock,  black  silk  waistcoat.  Gray  background. 

Purchase,  1908. 

Richard  Trask  (alias  Tink)  was  born  about  1788,  the 
son  of  John  Tink  and  Rebecca  (Trask)  Tink.  His  sea- 
faring life  began  when  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks.  Fascinated  by  this  early 
experience  he  entered  the  merchant  service  and  in  a short 
time  commanded  the  Adriatic  of  Boston.  In  1828  he 
was  connected  with  Enoch  Train  and  Co.  in  the  Russian 
trade.  He  commanded  their  best  vessels  and  in  1839 
sailed  several  voyages  on  the  860  ton  ship,  St.  Petersburg. 
She  was  a remarkably  fine  vessel  and  her  costly  furnish- 
ings attracted  attention  wherever  she  made  port.  In  1826 
Richard  Tink  was  granted  a change  of  name  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  Richard  Trask  and  the  name 
of  Trask  was  also  allowed  to  his  wife  and  three  minor 
children.  On  February  3,  1811,  Captain  Tink,  as  he 
then  was,  married  Lucy  Dennis  at  Manchester,  Massachu- 
setts. She  died  there  on  March  15,  1823,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 2 of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Abigail  Hooper. 
Captain  Trask  retired  from  the  sea  in  1844  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Manchester,  August  6,  1846,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  years.  Mrs.  Abigail  (Hooper)  Trask  survived 
her  husband  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
in  Manchester,  March  3,  1885,  she  was  the  town’s  oldest 
resident,  being  ninety-six  years  of  age.  She  was  noted 
for  her  remarkable  business  ability  and  it  is  written 
that  “she  was  one  of  the  chief  women  of  Manchester  and 
one  whom  convention  could  never  keep  down.”  [See 
Lamson,  History  of  Manchester,  pp.  332,  337 ; Manches- 
ter Vit.  Pec.  (printed),  pp.  220,  292;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
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(printed),  vol.  4,  p.  410;  Names  Changed  in  Massachu- 
setts, p.  51.] 

325.  Mary  (Perry)  Troefater,  1768-1856.  Oil  by- 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  26  in.  x 22  in.  Half 
length  figure  of  elderly  lady.  Full  face,  large 
white  cap  with  black  band  and  bow  knot  in  front. 
Right  band  lies  over  left  in  lap.  Dark  dress, 
dark  gray  background. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Ellen  A.  Brooks,  1922. 

Mary  (Perry)  Trofatter  was  born  October  28,  1768, 
in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Mary  (Badcock)  Perry.  She  was  married  May  10,  1796, 
to  Samuel  Trofatter,  born  February  11,  1770.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage  they  were  residents  of  Manches- 
ter, where  they  resided  for  some  time.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children.  Mrs.  Trofatter  died  in  Salem, 
May  1,  1856.  Her  husband  passed  away  on  November 
14,  1826.  [See  Salem  City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  130 ; 
Beverly  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  237 ; Manchester 
Vit.  Rec.'  (printed),  pp.  102,  206,  220;  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  361,  vol.  6,  p.  282.] 

326.  William  Augustus  Trumbull,  1833-1852.  Min- 

iature on  ivory,  painted  by  unknown  artist  about 
1853,  after  death,  from  an  early  portrait.  En- 
closed in  black  leather  case  with  gilt  and  inlaid 
mother-of-pearl  floral  design.  Measurements, 
5 in.  x 4 in.  Young  man  seated  in  red  chair, 
nearly  full  face,  dark  hair  parted  at  side.  Dark 
coat,  light  waistcoat.  Turned-down  collar,  white 
tie  dotted  in  black.  Pleated  shirt.  Left  hand  in 
open  book.  Dark  background  with  red  drapery 
on  right  and  trellis  with  pink  roses  on  left. 

Grift  of  Herbert  T.  Lane,  1935. 

William  Augustus  Trumbull  was  the  son  of  William 
Trumbull,  formerlv  of  Salem,  and  his  wife  Eliza  Ann 
(Randall)  Trumbull  and  was  born  in  Boston,  December 
30,  1833.  He  was  graduated  from  the  English  High 
School  and  died  in  Boston,  November  24,  1852,  shortly 
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after  his  graduation.  He  was  unmarried.  [See  informa- 
tion furnished  by  donor.] 

327.  Esthee  Orne  (Paine)  Tucker,  1774-1854.  Min- 
iature, possibly  by  Sarah  Goodridge.  Measure- 
ments, 4 in.  x 314  in-  Half-length  seated  posi- 
tion, face  nearly  front.  Brown  curls  show  under 
a lace  headdress  at  side  of  head,  ornament  at 
center.  Ruffle  around  neck,  fastened  with  a 
brooch.  Red  cashmere  shawl  over  arms.  Dark 
dress  and  warm  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  1915. 

Esther  Orne  (Paine)  Tucker,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  and  Lois  (Orne)  Paine,  was  born  at  Worcester, 
August  28,  1774,  and  there  married  her  first  husband, 
Joseph  Cabot,  a merchant  of  Salem,  on  November  15, 
1795.  He  died  in  Salem,  November  17,  1799.  Two 
children  were  born  of  this  union,  Joseph  Sebastian  and 
William  Paine  Cabot.  On  October  13,  1811,  Mrs. 
Cabot  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Ichabod  Tucker 
of  Salem.  He  died  in  Salem,  October  22,  1846,  and 
Mrs.  Tucker  passed  away,  January  29,  1854.  She 
was  greatly  gifted  in  mind,  and  possessed  an  unusual 
dignity  of  manner.  [See  Ellery  and  Bowditch,  Pick- 
ering Genealogy,  vol.  2,  p.  313 ; Briggs,  Cabot  Gene- 
alogy, vol.  1,  p.  269;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  3, 
p.  380,  vol.  4,  p.  152,  vol.  5,  p.  133,  vol.  6,  p.  284,  Worces- 
ter Births,  Marriages  and.  Deaths,  pp.  200,  400;  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  6,  p.  109 ; also  references  for 
Ichabod  Tucker.] 

328.  Ichabod  Tucker,  1765-1846.  Oil  by  unknown 
artist.  Canvas,  29  in.  x 25  in.  Portrait  of 
middle-aged  man,  brown  hair,  eyes  look  at  spec- 
tator. White  stock,  dark  coat.  Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Cole,  1852. 

Ichabod  Tucker  was  born  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts, 
April  17,  1765,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  Jr.  and  Martha 
(Davis)  Tucker.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1791  and  began  his  study  and  practice  of  law  at 
Haverhill.  For  thirty  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
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for  Essex  County,  during  which  period  his  residence  was 
in  Salem.  He  was  vitally  interested  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  civil  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  a member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  other  institutions  of  a similar 
nature.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  September  16, 
1798,  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Leavitt) 
Orne.  She  was  horn  at  Haverhill,  November  13,  1775, 
and  died  at  Salem,  December  14,  1806.  On  October  13, 
1811,  he  married  Mrs.  Esther  Orne  (Paine)  Cabot,  daugh- 
ter  of  Dr.  William  and  Lois  (Orne)  Paine  and  widow  of 
Joseph  Cabot.  Mrs.  Esther  Tucker  died  January  29, 
1854,  and  Mr.  Tucker  passed  away  in  Salem,  October  22, 
1846.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  4,  p.  280,  vol. 
15,  p.  292;  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  pp.  429,  469, 
647;  Haverhill  V it.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2,  p.  313; 
Leicester  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  p.  93;  Salem  V it.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol  4,  p.  402,  vol.  6,  pp.  284,  285;  also  ref- 
erences for  Esther  Orne  (Paine)  Tucker.] 

329.  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  1802-1875.  Oil 

by  Elizabeth  Gardner,  after  Charles  Osgood. 
Canvas,  30  in.  x 28  in.  Eor  description  of  por- 
trait, see  No.  330. 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  Ropes  Waldo,  1873. 

330.  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  1802-1875.  Oil 

by  Charles  Osgood,  1841.  Canvas,  30  in.  x 28  m. 
Half-length  seated  figure,  left  arm  on  arm  of 
chair,  hook  in  left  hand.  Dark  curling  haii, 
side  whiskers,  black  stock,  clergyman’s  black  robe 
worn  over  black  coat  and  waistcoat.  Warm  neu 

tral  background. 

Gift  of  Charles  Osgood,  1890. 

Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
the  son  of  Joshua  Upham  and  his  second  wife,  Mary 
(Chandler)  Upham.  Joshua  Upham  was  a Loyalist,  re- 
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siding  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved from  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  Charles  W. 
Upham  was  born  at  St.  John  on  May  4,  1802,  and  there 
spent  his  early  youth,  being  employed  as  an  apothecary’s 
clerk.  Removing  to  Boston  he  fitted  for  Harvard  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1821.  After  studying 
at  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  he  was  installed 
on  December  8,  1824,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev. 
John  Prince  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  resignation  in  1844.  In  1852  he 
served  one  year  as  mayor  of  Salem,  was  a member  of 
Congress  1853-1855,  Representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  several  terms  and  President  of  the  Senate  1857-1858. 
He  also  was  a lecturer  for  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
His  literary  labors  included  the  well  known  works,  His- 
tory of  Witchcraft  and  Salem  Village,  the  Life  of  Tim- 
othy Pickering,  and  many  contributions  to  magazines  and 
the  press.  He  edited  at  various  times  The  Christian 
Register  and  Christian  Review.  It  has  been  said  that 
“as  a theologian  he  was  free  from  bigotry,  and  as  a poli- 
tician, free  from  bitterness.”  He  married  at  Cambridge  on 
May  29,  1826,  Ann  Susan  Holmes,  sister  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Abiel  and  Sarah  (Wen- 
dell) Holmes.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Upham  were 
the  parents  of  a large  family  of  children,  all  born  in 
Salem,  many  of  whom  died  in  early  infancy.  The  family 
residence  was  at  313  Essex  Street,  Salem,  where  Mr.  Up- 
ham died  June  15,  1875.  Mrs.  Upham  passed  away 
April  5,  1877.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
p.  369,  vol.  4,  p.  410;  Cambridge  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  p.  398;  Paige,  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  588; 
Salem  Register,  issue  of  June  17,  1875 ; Salem  Post,  issue 
of  June  16,  1875;  Salem  Observer,  issue  of  June  19, 
1875;  Jones,  The  Loyalists  of  Massachusetts,  p.  281; 
Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  626;  Osgood  and  Batch- 
elder,  Sketch  of  Salem  , p.  58 ; New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Reg.,  vol.  1,  p.  188,  vol.  8,  p.  315,  vol.  23,  p.  133,  vol.  31, 
p.  364.] 
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331.  Elizabeth  Walker,  about  1809-1870.  Miniature 

by  Miss  Peale,  framed  in  leather  and  green  plush. 
Measurements,  3%  in.  x 3 in.  Almost  full  face, 
fair  curling  hair  parted  in  center.  Low-cut 
dress,  puffed  sleeves  with  gold  ornaments.  Em- 
broidered shawl  around  right  arm  and  over  sofa 
arm.  Dark  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Thomas  E.  Lynch,  1925. 

Elizabeth  Walker  was  born  about  1809,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Walker,  a resident  of  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 
There  she  married,  December  6,  1826,  Francis  Willoughby 
Pickman,  bom  in  Salem,  May  15,  1804,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Anstis  (Derby)  Pickman.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Pickman  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  all 
born  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Pickman  died  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  on  March  21,  1886,  and  Mrs.  Pickman 
also  died  in  St.  John,  May  24,  1870.  [See  Dow,  Diary 
and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  p.  47 ; also  references 
for  Francis  Willoughby  Pickman,  No.  230.] 

Wallet,  Sarah,  see  Checkley,  Sarah  (Walley). 

332.  Elizabeth  Colburn  (Spencer)  Ward,  1813- 

1888.  Miniature  by  Mrs.  Livermore.  Measure- 
ments, 3 in.  x 2%  in.  Waist-length  figure,  three- 
quarters  face.  Hair  parted  in  middle,  ringlets 
each  side  of  face.  Low-cut  black  dress  trimmed 
with  lace,  lace  scarf.  Cashmere  shawl  draped 
over  back  of  chair  at  right  of  picture.  Dark 
background. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Elizabeth  G.  Ward,  1902. 

Elizabeth  Colburn  (Spencer)  Ward  was  born  in  Salem, 
February  22,  1813,  the  daughter  of  John  Spencer,  born 
in  England,  and  his  wife  Abigail  (Herrick)  Spencer,  a 
native  of  Beverly.  Elizabeth  Spencer  married.  May  9, 
1831,  Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward,  bom  in  Salem,  April  23, 
1811,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  Hodges  and  Priscilla  Lambert 
(Townsend)  Ward.  Frederick  G.  Ward  was  a mariner 
and  merchant  in  Salem  and  New  York  City.  He  died  in 
San  Francisco  in  1865.  Mrs.  Ward  survived  her  husband 
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and  died  in  Boston,  November  19,  1888.  [See  Salem 
City  Hall  Records,  vol.  18,  p.  13 ; Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls., 
vol.  5,  pp.  207-219;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
pp.  389,  390,  vol.  4,  pp.  338,  432;  also  references  for 
Frederick  G.  Ward  and  Frederick  Townsend  Ward.] 

333.  Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward,  1810-1865.  Minia- 

ture by  Mrs.  Livermore.  Measurements,  2 14  in. 
x 1%  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  three-quarters 
face,  dark  hair,  dark  coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  black 
stock.  Dark  gray  background. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Elizabeth  C.  Ward,  1902. 

Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward  was  born  on  April  23,  1810, 
in  Salem,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  Hodges  and  Priscilla  Lam- 
bert (Townsend)  Ward.  He  was  a shipmaster  in  early 
life  and  later  a shipbroker  and  merchant  in  New  York 
City.  Among  Captain  Ward’s  shipping  interests  were 
the  brigs  Quill  and  Herald,  of  which  he  was  master  in 
1836  and  1837 ; the  brig  Ganges,  of  which  he  was  master 
and  part  owner  in  1839,  and  the  schooner  John,  which 
he  owned  in  company  with  George  H.  Devereux  in  1846. 
Captain  Ward  married,  May  9,  1831,  Elizabeth  Colburn 
Spencer,  born  in  Salem,  February  22,  1813,  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Spencer,  a native  of  England,  and  his  wdfe, 
Abigail  (Herrick)  Spencer,  who  wras  born  in  Beverly. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Ward  were  the  parents  of  General  Fred- 
erick Townsend  Ward,  famous  for  his  military  victories 
in  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion  in  China.  Captain  Ward  died 
in  1865,  in  San  Francisco,  on  his  return  from  a voyage 
to  China.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  5,  pp.  207- 
219,  vol.  44,  pp.  1-3,  35-46;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed), 
vol.  2,  pp.  389,  390,  vol.  4,  pp.  338,  432 ; Hitchings, 
Salem  Ship  Registers,  pp.  68,  85,  100,  152;  also  refer- 
ences for  Frederick  Townsend  Ward.] 

334.  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  1831-1862.  Oil 

by  unknown  Chinese  artist.  Canvas,  15]4  in. 
x 121/4  in.  Dark  brown  hair,  parted  on  the  left 
side.  Moustache  and  goatee,  high  white  collar, 
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narrow  black  tie,  low-cut  white  vest,  black  coat. 

Dark  background. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  G.  M.  Amidon,  1923. 

Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  soldier  and  adventurer,  was 
the  son  of  Frederick  Gamaliel  Ward,  Salem  shipmaster, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Colburn  (Spencer)  Ward.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  December  29,  1831.  The  public 
schools  of  Salem  furnished  his  education,  but  the  call  of 
the  sea  and  of  adventure  possessed  him  and  to  this  he 
lent  a willing  ear.  Failing  to  secure  a cadetship  at  West 
Point  he  sailed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  as  second  mate 
of  the  Hamilton,  China  bound.  Three  years  later  he 
shipped  as  first  mate  on  the  Russell  Glover  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  next  made  his  way  to  Mexico,  but  declining  a 
commission  in  the  Mexican  army  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Twice  more  he  visited  the  Orient,  each  time  re- 
turning to  California,  the  last  time  as  first  officer  of  the 
Westward  Ho.  After  a short  visit  he  once  more  set  sail 
for  Hong  Kong  as  chief  mate  of  the  clipper  ship  Black 
Warrior.  His  first  venture  in  China,  at  Shanghai,  was 
to  join  the  forces  that  were  striving  to  check  the  opium 
trade.  About  this  time,  however,  the  Tai-Pings  were  in 
rebellion,  and  Ward  engaged  to  fight  them,  making  an 
agreement  for  a stated  sum  to  be  paid  him  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  return  for  his  efforts.  His  first  move 
halted  the  rebels,  though  his  forces  were  small.  He  then 
made  another  attack  in  which  he  was  wounded,  but  upon 
his  recovery  he  again  drilled  fresh  troops,  secured  weap- 
ons and  uniforms  from  other  countries,  and  shortly  began 
the  successful  repulse  of  the  Tai-Pings.  He  ruined  their 
strongholds,  leading  his  ‘‘Ever  Victorious  Army”  to  vic- 
tory in  this  as  in  several  later  engagements.  On  October 
7,  1862,  as  General  Ward  was  preparing  an  attack  at 
Tsz-Ki,  he  was  fatally  wounded  by  a rebel  ball.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  famous  Chinese  viceroy,  transmitted  the  news 
of  his  death  to  the  United  States,  and  China  itself  accorded 
him  the  highest  posthumous  honors.  He  was  interred  with 
much  ceremony  at  Sung  Kiang  and  the  grateful  govern- 
ment erected  a temple  over  his  grave,  where  the  Chinese  do 
him  honor  to  this  day.  A Chinese  inscription  on  this 
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shrine  has  been  thus  translated:  “A  wonderful  hero  from 
beyond  the  seas,  the  fame  of  whose  deserving  loyalty 
reaches  round  the  world,  has  sprinkled  China  with  his 
azure  blood.”  China  had  previously  accorded  him  the 
rank  of  mandarin  and  his  name  was  called  Hwa.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  had  married  Chang  Mei,  the 
daughter  of  a wealthy  Chinese  banker.  She  lived  but  a 
short  time  and  there  were  no  children.  In  1896,  after 
many  attempts  to  secure  a proper  accounting  of  his  estate, 
such  effects  as  could  be  found  were  divided  among  his 
relatives,  and  a few  years  later  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem  became  the  devisee,  under  the  provisions  of  his 
sister’s  will,  of  many  of  these  effects.  She  also  established 
a fund  at  the  disposition  of  the  Institute,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  add  to  the  Chinese  collection  of  literature 
previously  presented  to  the  library  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt 
as  a memorial  to  General  Ward.  This  collection  of  books 
and  memorabilia  is  a Mecca  for  those  interested  in  the 
customs,  history  and  literature  of  China  and  is  yearly 
visited  by  many  students  from  this  country  and  abroad. 
[See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  5,  p.  217,  vol.  44,  pp. 
1-64;  Boston  Advertiser,  issue  of  April  18,  1884;  Salem 
Gazette,  issues  of  May  11,  1880,  April  1,  1884;  Salem 
Register,  issues  of  May  14,  1877,  Jan.  30,  1882;  Salem 
Evening  News,  issue  of  Mav  29,  1936.] 

335.  George  Atkinson  Ward,  1793-1864.  Oil  on 
panel  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  7 in.  x 8%  in. 
Half  life  size  head  of  young  man,  almost  full 
face.  Dark  brown  curling  hair,  white  stock,  black 
coat.  Dark,  warm  gray  background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

George  Atkinson  Ward  was  a native  of  Salem,  born 
March  29,  1793,  the  son  of  Samuel  Curwen  Ward  and 
his  first  wife,  Jane  (Ropes)  Ward.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1803,  George  A.  Ward  lived  for  a time 
in  a Lynn  family  and  attended  an  academy  in  that  place. 
He  then  went  to  Billerica  to  receive  further  tutoring  at 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bellingham.  His  first  busi- 
ness experience  began  in  Salem,  where  he  was  employed 
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in  the  counting-house  of  Joseph  Peabody.  He  then  en- 
tered the  dry  goods  business  in  company  with  his  brother 
Samuel,  but  in  1822  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and 
sought  employment  with  the  house  of  Shottwell  and  Fox. 
In  rapid  succession  he  became  a member  of  several  other 
New  York  firms  and  achieved  much  success  in  each  ven- 
ture. He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  while  in 
Paris  formed  a business  connection  which  lasted  several 
years.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  became  enthu- 
siastic in  the  development  of  real  estate  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  and  also  took  a financial  interest  in  the 
opening  up  of  other  land  prospects  in  several  parts  of  the 
west.  He  was  a Whig  in  politics  and  opposed  to  slavery, 
but  did  not  seek  office.  Although  long  absent  he  kept 
continually  in  correspondence  with  friends  in  his  native 
city  and  always  manifested  an  interest  in  everything  con- 
cerning Salem.  Mr.  Ward  married,  on  October  5,  1816, 
his  cousin,  Mehitable  Cushing,  daughter  of  James  and 
Sarah  (Ward)  Cushing.  She  was  born  at  Salem  on 
February  28,  1795,  and  died  at  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  October  4,  1862.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Mr.  Ward  returned  to  Salem.  He  was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  an  original  member  and  its  first  recording  secretary. 
His  contributions  to  this  society  in  pictures  and  various 
historical  articles,  as  well  as  his  gift  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  volumes  to  its  library,  well  attested  that 
interest.  Possessed  of  considerable  literary  ability,  he 
was  the  author  of  several  memoirs  and  historical  papers, 
and  edited  Curwens  Journal  and  Letters,  completing  a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  just  before  his  death.  He  passed 
away  suddenly  in  Salem,  September  22,  1864,  scarcely  a 
year  after  his  return  thither.  He  was  well  called  “a  man 
of  the  purest  honor,  of  the  truest  benevolence,  and  of  a 
noble  public  spirit.”  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol. 
5,  pp.  210,  213,  216,  vol.  6,  p.  206,  vol.  7,  pp.  51-67,  256, 
vol.  15,  p.  304;  Salem  Vit.  Bee.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  225, 
vol.  4,  pp.  432,  435 ; Salem ■ Observer,  issue  of  Sept.  24, 
1864;  Salem  Register,  issue  of  Sept.  26,  1864;  Salem 
Gazette,  issue  of  Sept.  27,  1864.] 
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336.  Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward,  1741-1813.  Oil  by 

unknown  artist.  Canvas,  11  in.  x 9 in.  Young 
lady,  bead  three-quarters  facing  left.  Linen  cap 
with  two  black  velvet  bands.  High  linen  collar, 
dark  dress,  red  coat  with  ermine.  Warm  dark 
background. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
George  and  Sarah  (Pickman)  Curwen,  was  born  in  Salem, 
January  23,  1741.  She  married,  on  November  8,  1764, 
Richard  Ward,  born  in  Salem,  April  5,  1741,  the  son  of 
Joshua  and  his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Trevett)  Ward.  Cap- 
tain George  Curwen  lived  and  died  in  the  old  house  still 
standing  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Essex  Streets,  Salem. 
This  house  passed  to  his  daughter  Mehitable,  who  came 
into  possession  of  it  at  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1810. 
Mrs.  Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward  died  on  April  4,  1813, 
and  the  ownership  of  the  house  went  by  inheritance  and 
purchase  from  the  other  heirs,  to  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Cushing.  Richard  Ward  died  on  November  4,  1824.  [See 
Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  1,  p.  225,  vol.  3,  p.  269, 
vol.  6,  p.  306;  Perley,  History  of  Salem , vol.  2,  p.  38; 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.,  vol.  2,  p.  229,  vol.  5,  pp.  208, 
210,  vol.  36,  p.  249.] 

337.  Miles  Ward,  1744-1796.  Pastel  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  15  in.  x 121/2  in-  Half-length 
figure,  less  than  half  life  size.  Long  dark  hair 
worn  over  ears.  White  collar,  light  brown  coat 
and  waistcoat  buttoned  to  neck.  Black  back- 
ground. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Miss  Ellie  F.  Ward,  1920. 

Miles  Ward,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Rachel  (Pick- 
man)  Ward,  was  born  in  Salem  on  July  12,  1744.  He 
married  on  June  28,  1772,  at  Beverly,  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  and  Rebecca  (Hale)  Chipman.  She  was 
born  on  December  20,  1742,  and  died  April  22,  1829, 
at  Salem.  Miles  Ward  was  a glazier  and  merchant.  His 
inventory  shows  a mansion  house,  wharf,  flats  and  a wall 
pew  in  the  North  Meeting  House  in  Salem,  also  an 
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“estate  at  Gouldsborough,  Maine,  consisting  of  an  old 
dwelling  house,  barn  and  sawmills.”  The  marriage  inten- 
tions of  his  son  Joseph  Chipman  Ward  to  Mary  Noonan 
are  also  recorded  at  Gouldsborough  in  1805.  Miles  Ward 
died  in  Salem,  October  23,  1796.  [See  Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  5,  pp.  208,  209,  vol.  11,  p.  292;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  vol.  4,  p.  434,  vol.  6,  pp.  304,  307;  Chip- 
man,  Chipmans  of  America,  p.  19;  Per  ley,  History  of 
Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  104;  Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  7,  pp.  67- 
71;  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  docket  28923.] 

338.  Richard  Ward,  1741-1824.  Oil  on  panel,  by  un- 

known artist.  Canvas,  9 in.  x 7 in.  Elderly 
man,  profile  turned  towards  right.  White  stock, 
brown  coat  and  waistcoat,  long  gray  wig. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Richard  Ward  was  bora  in  Salem  on  April  5,  1741,  the 
son  of  Joshua  and  his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Trevett)  Ward. 
His  home  was  always  in  Salem,  where  he  was  a success- 
ful merchant  for  a number  of  years.  He  married,  No- 
vember 8,  1764,  Mehitable  Curwen,  born  January  23, 
1741,  the  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  (Pickman)  Cur- 
wen. She  died  on  April  4,  1813,  and  Richard  Ward 
passed  away  on  November  4,  1824.  [See  Salem  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  2,  p.  393,  vol.  4,  p.  434,  vol.  6,  p.  307; 
Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  pp.  102,  104 ; Essex 
Inst.  Hist,  Colls.,  vol.  5,  p.  208,  vol.  36,  p.  249.] 

339.  Samitel  Curwen  Ward,  1767-1817.  Oil  by  un- 

known artist.  Canvas,  22  in.  x 17%  in.  Head 
and  shoulders,  head  facing  right.  Dark  brown 
hair,  high  white  collar  and  stock,  frilled  shirt. 
High-collared  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Light 
gray-green  waistcoat  opened  halfway.  Light 
blue-gray  background.  Deposited  at  Peabody 
Museum. 

Bequest  of  George  Rea  Curwen,  1900. 

Samuel  Curwen  Ward  was  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward  and  was  born  in  Salem,  June 
29,  1767.  He  was  a mariner  and  became  a member  of 
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the  Salem  Marine  Society,  December  27,  1792.  In  1795 
he  is  recorded  as  part  owner  of  the  59-ton  schooner  Indus- 
try. As  a result  of  an  intimate  friendship  with  Captain 
George  Crowninshield,  he  shipped  with  him  as  clerk  on 
the  famous  voyage  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra’s  Barge. 
Strangely  enough,  just  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  to 
her  home  port,  Captain  Crowninshield  passed  away  sud- 
denly and  at  almost  the  same  moment  Mr.  Ward  died  at 
his  home  in  Salem.  He  married  on  October  31,  1790, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Priscilla  (Sparhawk) 
Ropes.  She  was  a native  of  Salem,  horn  January  22, 
1767.  She  died  on  January  18,  1803,  leaving  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  On  December  17,  1807,  Mr.  Ward 
married  as  his  second  wife,  Malvina  Tabitha  Glover,  born 
September  18,  1784,  at  Marblehead,  the  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Stacey  and  Tabitha  (Gerry)  Glover.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter  and  survived  her 
husband  many  years.  Her  death  occurred  February  3, 
1874.  She  resided  at  34  Chestnut  Street,  Salem.  Samuel 
Curwen  Ward  died  November  26,  1817.  [See  Salem 
Directories,  1837-1874;  Peabody  Museum,  Unpublished 
Letters  from  W.  R.  L.  Ward ; Marblehead  Vit.  Rec. 
(printed),  vol.  1,  p.  208,  vol.  2,  p.  170;  Records  of  Salem- 
Marine  Society,  edition  of  1873,  p.  128;  Bentley,  Diary, 
vol.  6,  pp.  444,  448;  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  vol.  2, 
pp.  248,  392,  393,  vol.  4,  p.  435,  vol.  6,  pp.  305,  307 ; 
Perley,  History  of  Salem,  vol.  2,  p.  104 ; Essex  Inst.  Hist. 
Colls.,  vol.  5,  p.  210,  vol.  25,  pp.  106,  108;  Hitchings, 
Salem  Ship  Registers,  p.  91 ; Salem  City  Hall  Records, 
vol.  15,  p.  1.] 

340.  George  Washington,  1732-1799.  Oval  miniature, 
copy  by  Mary  E.  Williams.  Measurements,  2 Vz 
in.  x 2%  in.  Three-quarters  face,  gray  wig,  mili- 
tary uniform,  epaulets,  coat  open  at  front,  ex- 
posing waistcoat,  gray  background. 

Gift,  before  1918. 


(To  be  continued ) 


LETTERS  AND  DOCUMENTS  BY  OR  RELATING 
TO  HUGH  PETER. 


Edited  with  Notes  by  Raymond  Phineas  Stearns. 


( Continued  from  Vol.  LXX1I,  page  232.) 

In  January,  1650,  Parliament  passed  an  act  to  require 
the  entire  male  population  of  England  and  Wales  to  take 
the  “Engagement,”1  that  is,  to  swear  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Commonwealth  without  King  or  House  of  Lords.  As 
soon  as  the  order  reached  Milford  Haven,  Hugh  Peter 
became  active  in  soliciting  people  to  give  their  oath. 
Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  hearing  of  new  war  clouds  arising 
in  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  fair  mid-winter  weather 
to  press  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Master  Peter  cast  light 
upon  these  events  in  a letter  to  London : 

A Letter  From  Mr.  Peters,  Minister  of  Gods  Word.2 

Milford  Haven,  February  7,  1649/50. 

Worthy  Sir, 

I received  yours  dated  the  24  of  January,  and  returne 
you  many  thanks,  and  shall  doe  God  willing,  as  is  there 
expressed;  and  now  having  this  seasonable  opportunity,  I 
shall  acquaint  you  with  what  news  we  have  here,  which  per- 
haps may  be  seasonable  to  you,  God  be  thanked  we  have  done 
nothing  but  well.3 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell , Governour  of  Ireland,  is 
preparing  his  Army  for  a March,  which  will  be  sudden,  if 
this  weather  hold,  the  Regiments  are  in  health,  full,  and 
eager  to  action. 

1 A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  9,  Feb.  4-11,  1649/50,  p.  78. 

2 Severall  Proceedings,  No.  21,  Feb.  14-21,  1649/50,  p.  296. 
This  letter  was  published  in  Gromwelliana  . . . (Westminster, 
1810),  p.  75. 

s Even  the  opposition  press  admitted  this ; Mercurius  Prag- 
maticus  (For  King  Charles  II)  (Part  II,  No.  41,  Feb.  5-12, 1649/50, 
unpaged),  after  attempting  to  demonstrate  Cromwell’s  failure 
because  of  lack  of  men,  adds : “All  which,  is  considered  by  the 
State  Regicides,  and  they  speed  what  forces  can  be  mustered 
away ; for  which  purpose  Hugh  Peters  the  Mountebank  is  lay’d 
at  Milford  Haven,  to  infuse  a spirit  of  boldnesse  into  those 
Soldiers  who  would  draw  back,  and  by  preaching  Treason  and 
telling  lyes,  perswade  them  to  slaughter,  which  he  hath  so  well 
effected,  that  hereafter  he  shall  be  the  Publique  Spirit  to 
betray  yong  men  a shipboard.” 
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The  Lord  Inchequin  is  in  Kerry , in  a great  discontent, 
and  forlorn  posture,  not  only  refused  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Cromwell , but  cast  off  by  Ormond , and  by  the  Popish  Irish 
also,  and  at  present  under  a cloud.  It  is  not  yet  fully  con- 
cluded, who  shall  be  their  Generali,  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  Earle  of  Antrim  will  carry  it.  The  Marquesse  of  Ormond 
hath  had  a Treaty  with  the  Popish  Clergy,  and  many  over- 
tures have  passed  between  them,  and  at  last  all  things  are 
fully  concluded  between  them,  hee  is  fully  made  theirs.  The 
Bishops  and  popish  clergy  of  Scotland  are  raising  of  Forces 
to  joyn  with  the  Army  against  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Crom- 
well, and  the  Parliaments  Forces  there,  and  have  made  rates 
among  themselves  for  the  raising  of  6000  Horse  and  Foot, 
which  are  to  be  as  an  Army  of  theirs,  and  they  promise  to 
maintain  them,  and  they  promise  to  give  25  li.  advance  to 
their  Horse.  Young  Col.  Cromwell  is  here  with  400  Horse, 
to  be  transported  over  from  hence  into  Ireland,  which  Horse 
wee  are  now  taking  care  to  ship  away,  besides  50  Horse  more 
for  recruits  for  Ireland,  which  are  to  be  transported  with 
them.  I beleeve  that  my  Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell  will 
settle  Ireland  before  he  comes  over  into  England,  for  he  is 
loath  to  loose  the  benefit  of  the  present  seasonable  weather. 
Sir  Lewis  Dives  (the  great  Royalist,  that  brake  away  to  save 
his  head,  when  the  Lords  were  to  be  tryed)  is  among  the 
Popish  Irish,  I beleeve  his  being  there  is  to  see  what  is  prob- 
able to  be  done  by  them  for  their  King  there.  We  are  giving 
the  Ingagement  here  :4  I pray  God  self  deniall  may  appear 
among  all  hearts,  that  Gods  glory  may  be  advanced,  and 
that  God  may  continue  his  favours  to  us,  so  prayes 
Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Milford  7.  Feb.  1649  [1649/50]  H.  Peters. 

Master  Peter’s  next  letter  was  cited  by  a Royalist  news- 
writer  in  the  following  terms: 

From  Ireland  comes  this  week,  a Letter  from  Hewson  the 
Cobler,  and  another  from  Hugh  the  Preacher,  who  is  at 
Milford- Haven  shipping  more  recruites  to  be  drown’d  with 
that  thing,  young  Col.  [Henry]  Cromwell  who  is  with  Hugh, 

4 Peter’s  efforts  in  tendering  the  Engagement  were  well 
repaid.  Reports,  probably  exaggerated,  had  it  that  the  people 
of  Pembrokeshire  “did  unanimously  take  the  Engagement” 
(Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  ...  4 
vols.  Oxford,  1853.  Ill,  166). 
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& hath  got  400  horse  to  be  transported  thither,  to  see  if  he 
can  relieve  his  Dad  Noll:  ...  5 

• “Hugh  the  Preacher”  had  written  as  follows : 

A Letter  from  Mr.  Peters6 

Milford  Haven,  February  24,  1649 /50. 

Sir, 

Our  Horse  are  now  aboard,  and  wait  onely  for  a wind, 
save  onely  Captaine  Evans  his  Dragoons,  they  are  not  yet 
marched  up.  We  are  sending  away  13  Barks  from  this 
place  with  that  commodity  which  we  buy  at  20d.  the  English 
Bushell,  but  it  will  increase  in  price,  but  this  now  sent  will 
be  a great  reliefe  for  their  supply.  A Vessell  of  80  Tun 
burden  came  hither  two  dayes  since  from  Dublin,  with  Pas- 
sengers. The  Plague  is  broke  out  at  Dublin,  and  other 
sicknesse,  but  not  much.  Yet  honest  Col.  Hewson  marched 
into  the  Field,  sent  a Summons  to  the  Governour  of  Balli- 
shannon,7  it  is  to  be  surrendred  upon  Articles,  which  I be- 
leeve  are  before  this  signed  on  both  sides.  And  he  bids 
faire  for  the  whole  Bog  of  Allen.  Young  Col.  Cromwell  is 
here  on  board  with  his  Horse,  I hope  will  be  gone  this  day. 

Your  humble  servant 

Milford  24.  Febru.  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 

Peter’s  next  bit  of  war  correspondence  contained  fresh 
news  from  the  Irish  front  with  a corroborative  testimonial 
by  a sea  captain  who  had  just  arrived  from  Ireland: 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter8 
Milford  Haven,  March  4,  1649/50. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  my  last,  I have  this  to  informe  you,  which  I have 
written  from  the  mouth  of  the  Repourter,  and  truely  I be- 
leeve  it,  there  was  another,  a servant  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Loftus 
confirmeth  it, 

s The  Royall  Diurnall  (For  King  Charls  the  II.),  No.  1,  Feb. 
25-March  ?,  1650  (new  style),  unpaged. 

s Severall  Proceedings,  No.  23,  Feb.  28-March  7,  1649/50,  un- 
paged. 

7 A letter  from  “ Hewson  the  Cobler”  relating  the  surrender 
of  Ballyshannon  on  March  1 appears  in  Severall  Proceedings, 
No.  25,  March  14-21,  1649/50,  pp.  346-53. 

s Severall  Proceedings,  No.  25,  March  14-21,  1649/50,  pp.  353- 
54.  This  letter  is  paraphrased  in  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  15, 
March  18-25,  1649/50,  p.  119  (mispaged). 
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Viz.  That  wee  have  stormed  Clanmell,  and  hilled  2000  men. 
That  we  have  Eniscorfy;  Fennes  [Ferns?]  and  Bal- 
hack,  and  my  Lord  is  marching  to  Waterford,  where  Preston 
is  Commander. 

The  Councell  is  gone  from  Kilkenny  to  Athlone,  a 
sicknesse  is  at  Kilkenny,  some  say  the  Plague,  hut  others 
say  it  is  feare  that  destroyes  them. 

From  Lisbone  wee  have  a Ship  tells  mee  that  Rupert 
hath  Tenne  Ships  there,  hut  in  great  misery,  and  feare 
Blagues  [Blake’s]  camming,  I rest. 

Yours, 

Milford,  4 March,  1649.  Hugh  Peters. 


The  4th.  of  March. 


The  Relation  of  Nicholas  Rochford  come  over  in  a small 
Vessell  from  Wexford  belonging  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Loftus  for 
Coales,  which  they  stand  in  great  need  of. 

That  on  Wednesday  last  he  being  at  Fethard,  they  had 
certaine  word,  that  my  Lord  Lieutenant  stormed  Clanmell, 
and  killed  2000.  That  all  the  Garisons  neare  Kilkenny  are 
taken,  That  Kilkenny  hath  a sicknesse  in  it,  some  call  it  the 
Plague,  others  thinke  it  feare:  That  Ormond  and  the  Coun- 
cell went  to  Athlone,  That  Eniscorfy  is  taken  againe,  and 
Fennes  by  our  men,  upon  Quarter,  this  was  done  by  the 
Governour  of  Wexford,  and  were  faced  by  some  of  the 
enemy,  but  beaten  off,  Ballehack  is  also  taken  by  ours,  and 
so  cuts  off  provision  from  Duncannon,  That  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  comming  before  Waterford;  That  the  Governours 
of  the  severall  places  are  gone  to  my  Lord,  and  that  they 
may  ride  from  Wexford  to  Munster  with  3 Horses.  A 
French  Vessel  laden  with  Wine  came  lately  to  Duncannon. 
That  Preston  is  at  Waterford  to  keepe  that  Garrison,  &c. 
That  Collonell  Cookes  Wife  is  well,  who  we  thought  had 
beene  drowned : And  many  others  are  saved  whom  we  feared. 

Nicholas  Rochford. 

Woogan  that  escaped  lately,  is  getting  Horse  at  Kilkenny y 
&c. 

Before  mee 


Hugh  Peters. 


Two  weeks  afterwards  a letter  from  Mr.  Peter  indi- 
cated that  he  was  still  actively  engaged  as  governor  of 
Cromwell’s  base  of  supplies: 
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A Letter  from  Mr.  Peters.9 

Milford  Haven,  March  18,  1649/50. 

Sir, 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  North  of  Ireland  is  safe, 
and  our  Forces  there  in  a good  posture,  and  ready  to  oppose 
any  design  of  the  Enemy,  yet  Monroe  and  Treavour  are 
stirring  there,  and  would  doe  something  if  they  could. 

Colonell  Hewson  Governour  of  Dublin,  prospers  still  in 
Lemster,  and  besides  Bellisanon,  and  the  Bogge  of  Allen, 
hath  taken  some  other  Garisons  from  the  Enemy;  and  hath 
drawne  out  2000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  to  fight  the  Lord 
Castlehaven  (if  they  will  fight)  who  is  boasted  to  be  five 
thousand  strong,  but  most  of  them  are  forced  men,  so  that 
it  is  beleeved,  they  will  hardly  ingage,  if  they  can  helpe  it. 

We  are  supplying  Dublin  with  Coales,  and  Corne,  before 
there  be  too  greate  a scarcity  there,  we  have  convenient  sup- 
plies, that  will  be  dispatched  by  the  first  wind. 

From  Munster  we  have  received  intelligence,  that  the 
strong  Garison  of  Clonmel  (in  which  the  Enemy  had  so 
much  confidence)  is  now  become  ours,  by  composition  upon 
Treaty  with  them,  for  surrender  thereof. 

My  Lord  Lieutenant  is  with  his  Forces  about  Limrick, 
enlargeth  his  quarters,  prospers  against  the  enemy,  and 
gaines  in  the  peoples  affections. 

There  are  from  hence  gone  sufficiency  of  Oates,  Beanes, 
and  Pease,  they  went  away  yesterday  in  twelve  ships  or 
Barks,  which  were  all  conveniently  loaden. 

Tomorrow  we  intend  to  set  out  4 or  5 vessels  more  (which 
are  neer  ready)  if  the  wind  continue  good,  so  that  thereby 
we  shall  supply  them  well. 

And  severall  sorts  of  Graine,  hath  been  daily  sent  over 
from  hence  to  severall  parts  in  Ireland. 

Yesterday  and  this  day,  we  have  been  tendring  the  Engage- 
ment to  the  people  of  these  parts,  of  the  severall  hundreds  of 
Southwales,  and  I took  some  paines  to  open  the  same  to  the 
clear  sence  of  the  people. 

And  the  people  are  so  well  satisfyed  in  it,  that  they  take 
it  unanimously,  and  chearfully,  and  are  well  Kesolved  con- 
cerning the  present  Government. 

I am  Confident,  and  I see  it  clearly,  that  by  our  tender- 

9 Severall  Proceedings  . . .,  No.  26,  March  21-28,  1650,  p.  369. 
This  letter  is  referred  to  with  slanderous  insinuations  in 
The  Royall  Diurnall  (For  King  Charls  II),  No.  6,  March  26- 
April  3,  1650,  unpaged. 
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nesse  and  care  towards  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  in 
shipping  away  our  men  speedily  as  they  come,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  prejudice  or  offend  the  Country,  it  hath 
much  gained  their  affections  to  the  Parliament,  and  truely 
this  place  is  very  considerable. 

Yours 

Hugh  Peters. 

Milford  this  18  of  March  1649  [1649/50]. 

On  the  day  Hugh  Peter  wrote  the  above  letter,  another 
correspondent  from  Milford  Haven  testified  that: 

. . . .Yesterday  we  had  our  oats  in  12  vessells  went  over 
to  Youghall,  and  I trust  are  there,  this  day  and  yesterday 
we  called  in  the  Countrey  by  their  severall  Hundreds,  and 
they  have  taken  the  Engagement  even  unanimously  after  Mr. 
Peter  had  opened  the  matter  to  them,  they  were  much  in- 
lightened  and  encouraged.  These  poor  people  want  light, 
yea  the  best  light,  having  155  parishes  and  never  a faithfull 
Preacher,  which  occasions  Mr.  Peter  to  stay  here  the  longer, 
for  he  is  very  useful  and  the  place  exceeding  considerable 
to  our  present  affairs,  and  we  shipping  so  many  over  and 
keeping  them  to  a rule,  hath  won  the  Country,  they  are  cer- 
tainely  ours,  which  I blesse  God  for.  Fear  not  God  is  with 
us.10  (Unsigned) 

The  following  week,  A Perfect  Diurnall 11  printed  the 
following  news  from  Hew  England  via  Milford  Haven: 

By  Letters  from  Milford,  March  23.  We  have  tried  this 
Country  with  the  Engagement,  who  all  take  it  very  cordially 
and  cheerfully,  but  some  few  Gentry  who  expect  a dry  Sum- 
mer. We  have  fifteen  Vessels  at  least  laden  with  Oates  over 
to  Munster,  whence  we  looke  to  heare  daily.  I have  en- 
closed two  Letters  sent  Master  Peters,  which  he  was  intreated 
to  have  printed;  wherin  there  are  from  New-England  and 
elsewhere,  very  savoury  propositions  and  seasonable  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Observing  in  a Letter  of  yours,  your  pious  desires  to  have 
help  of  Ministers  among  the  Ignorant,  and  superstitious 
Irish;  and  seeing  the  scarcity  that  is  in  England,  I thought 

10  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  16,  March  25-April  1,  1650,  p.  146. 

11  No.  17,  April  1-8,  1649  (misprint  for  1650),  pp.  170-72. 
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it  not  amisse  to  impart  some  cogitations  unto  you.12  Ire- 
land is  conceived  unhealthy  in  the  generality,  so  that  men 
dare  not  fix  themselves  without  some  triall;  now  I conceive 
that  if  some  liberty  were  given  to  English  Ministers,  to  de- 
pute for  a while  some  in  their  places  in  England,  till  they 
had  experience  how  their  bodies  would  agree  with  that  cli- 
mat,  it  might  happily  draw  over  some  considerable  men, 
that  did  affect  the  convertion  of  that  Nation;  subsistance 
being  tolerable,  and  leave  open  to  revert  if  they  cannot  have 
their  health;  a two  years  experience  would  no  doubt  resolve 
them,  and  a short  absence  from  their  charges  here,  could 
offend  no  moderate  man  upon  so  good  grounds:  men  are 
ashamed  to  move  this  themselves,  as  not  assured  how  the 
motion  would  speed;  it  were  better  to  draw  men  of  this  kind 
unto  you,  then  to  be  supplied  only  by  necessitous  men.  One 
thing  more,  be  pleased  to  listen  unto;  I read  in  Chronicles, 
that  the  English  in  former  times,  having  occasion  to  do 
great  execution  upon  that  stiffe  and  treacherous  people,  and 
not  taking  care  of  buriall,  a Plague  followed,  the  dead  kill- 
ing the  living;  no  doubt  such  mischiefes  you  will  prevent; 
you  need  no  counsell  being  furnished  in  the  Army,  with 
brave  and  wise  men,  yet  despise  not  good  intentions  of  any, 
to  give  quarter  to  such  as  can  speak  English,  and  other 
favours ; . and  to  frown  upon  such  as  regard  not  to  attaine 
that  ability,  would  spread  our  language  unto  the  people,  and 
the  sooner  let  in  the  Gospell.  Sir  mind  the  publique  as  you 
do,  God  will  prosper  ingenuous  courses,  yet  your  unknown 
Servant.  R.  S. 

Most  esteemed,  and  very  deere  in  Christ.  Sir, 

The  Lord  hath  greatly  delighted  to  improve  you,  and 
eminently  your  Talent  is  increased  unto  ten  Talents,  for  our 
Lord  and  Masters  Honour,  and  use ; and  doubt  not  but  your 
Crowne  shall  be  answerable;  and  what  greater  honour,  then 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  Lord,  to  his  cause,  to  his  people! 
you  are  indeed  much  envyed,  evil  spoken  of,  smitten  with 
the  tongue,  no  matter ! be  not  troubled  at  what  men  say, 
when  they  speake  evill  of  you,  seeing  you  cannot  but  see, 
yea  all  may  see  it,  God  dealeth  well  by  you,  the  Lord  doth 
improve,  accept,  succeed  you;  oh  precious  smiles  from 
heaven,  which  doe  more  than  countervaile  all  the  frownes 

12  This  letter,  considered  in  relation  to  Peter’s  letters  prais- 
ing Ireland  as  a place  for  godly  men  to  settle,  suggests  that 
Peter  may  have  had  a share  in  Cromwell’s  plan  to  colonize 
Ireland  with  saints  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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of  men ! men  of  eminent  use  and  service,  must  look  for  much 
envy,  and  ill  measure  from  men;  especially  when  their  good 
service  is  a disappointment  to  their  ends  and  interests:  you 
must  look  for  blowes  from  adversaries,  and  mens  tongues  are 
nimbler  and  longer  then  their  hands,  and  here  when  their 
hands  cannot  reach  you,  its  no  marvaile  that  you  feele  their 
tongues,  and  p[e]nnes.  Sir  I cannot  wish  you  in  1ST  E. 
so  long  as  you  are  of  such  great  use  and  service  in  old,  not 
because  I love  you  not,  but  because  I love  both  you,  and  the 
cause  of  God,  which  you  do  totis  viribus  pursue,  & prosper  in. 
I know  I must  be  short  when  I speak  to  you.  I have  a 
request  unto  you  in  the  behalfe  of  these  poore  Indians,  we 
are  about  to  make  a Town,  and  bring  them  to  a cohabitation 
and  civility,  for  the  accomplishment  whereof  we  want  a 
Magazine  of  all  sorts  of  Edge-tools,  and  Instruments  for 
Husbandry,  for  cloathing,  &c.13  As  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr. 
Winslow  can  informe  you;  and  I think  the  best  way  to  be 
supplyed,  is  not  to  gather  mony  and  buy  them,  but  gather 
a collection  of  the  things  themselves,  which  any  man  can 
better  spare  out  of  his  shop,  then  halfe  so  much  mony  to 
buy  them.  Now  dear  Sir,  that  successeful  and  seasonable 
Magazine  of  Provisions  which  you  were  a lively  Instrument 
to  procure  so  seasonably  at  Bristoll  for  the  reliefe  of  the 
Army  at  Pembrook  doth  incourage  and  imbolden  me  to 
request  this  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  use  that 
wisedome,  and  interest  the  Lord  hath  given  you  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  to  further  this  Magazine  for  the  poore  Indi- 
ans, and  so  shal  I,  and  all  they,  rest  ingaged  to  pray  unto 
the  God  of  heaven,  for  his  grace  and  blessing  stil  to  follow 
you  al  your  dayes;  in  the  armes  of  whose  tender  mercy,  I 
leave  you  and  rest,  Your  loving  brother  and  fellow  labourer 
in  the  Lords  worke. 

John  Eliot. 

is  Eliot  refers,  of  course,  to  his  work  in  converting  the  Indi- 
ans. On  July  27,  1649,  the  day  following  Peter’s  departure  for 
Wales,  Parliament  had  passed  “An  Act  for  the  promoting  and 
propagating  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England.” 
The  act  incorporated  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  which  fostered  the  work  of  Eliot  and 
other  “apostles”  to  the  Indians.  Hugh  Peter  had  been  an  inter- 
ested supporter  and,  no  doubt,  saw  to  the  publication  of  these 
letters  as  much  to  advertise  Eliot’s  needs  as  to  cleanse  himself 
from  spatterings  of  the  opposition  press.  See  A Tuesdaies 
Journall  . . . , No.  2,  July  24-31,  1649,  pp.  13-15;  C.  H.  Firth 
and  R.  S.  Rait  (eds.).  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum 
. . . (3  vols.  London,  1911),  II,  197  ff ; Hugh  Peter  to  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  July  5,  1649  (4  M.B.8.  Coll.,  VI,  113). 
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Roxbury  this  12.  of  Octob.  1649. 

Our  lamentations  in  N.  E.  cannot  arise  to  such  a hight  as 
to  equall  our  losses ; three  great  men  are  gone  to  rest,  men 
•of  eminent  use:  M.  Hooker  went  first,  after  him  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  and  after  Master  Shepard. 

More  than  a month  passed  after  the  above  letters  had 
been  sent  before  the  newssheets  published  another  letter 
signed  by  Hugh  Peter.  However,  Severall  Proceedings 
printed  a news  letter  from  Milford  Haven,  dated  March 
28,  which,  though  it  was  unsigned,  recorded  the  news 
from  South  Wales  in  a manner  very  reminiscent  of  Mas- 
ter Peter’s  pen ; and  early  in  May  appeared  a signed  news 
letter.  Both  communications  appear  below: 

A Letter  from  Southwales14 
Milford  Haven,  March  28,  1650. 

Sir, 

The  present  newes  here  is  thus,  That  here  is  come  from 
Oorke  in  Ireland,  a ship  of  300  Tune  burden,  which  is  safely 
arrived  here,  that  came  in  yesterday  for  a Troop  of  Dragoones 
which  are  in  these  parts,  commanded  by  Captaine  Emare, 
belonging  to  Col.  Crumwell,  which  will  speedily  be  boarded. 

Our  ships  of  War  are  now  gone  to  Limericlce.  The  enemy 
in  Ireland  is  gotten  about  Thomont. 

Wee  have  lately  taken  in  Ireland,  about  30  Castles,  and 
Garisons  from  the  Enemy,  and  reduced  them  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Parliament. 

My  Lord  Lieutenant  hath  so  disposed  his  forces,  that  hee 
is  almost  everywhere  close  to  them. 

We  have  taken  above  200  Horse  about  two  miles  from 
Limricke.  And  Lieutenant  Collonell  I.  Langhorne,  and 
Major  Syms  (both  cheife  Officers  under  the  Lord  Inche- 
queene)  shot  to  death  the  last  week  at  Oorke,  for  running  to 
the  enemy. 

The  Lord  of  Ormond  would  faine  have  leave  to  be  gone, 
and  the  Lord  Inchequeene,  would  faine  come  in,  if  he  might 
be  admitted. 

There  are  two  great  Irishmen  come  in  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Lord  Purboyne  is  one  of  them. 

All  is  well  at  Munster,  blessed  be  God,  the  enemy  talke 

14  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  28,  April  4-11,  1650,  pp.  404-5. 
The  same  letter  is  cited  in  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  18,  April  8- 
15,  1650,  p.  191. 
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of  a battle,  but  will  not  come  to  it.  Let  us  love  the  Lord 
our  strength. 

(Unsigned) 

Milford  Haven,  28  March,  1650. 

A Letter  from  Mr.  Peters  from  Southwales15 
Pembroke,  April  21,  1650. 

Sir; 

Yester  night,  the  President  Frigot  set  sale  from  Milford 
towards  Ireland;  It  is  appointed  to  attend  his  Excellencyes 
pleasure,  being  sent  to  fetch  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Cromwell 
over  into  England , if  he  thinke  fit  to  come. 

The  Letters  from  the  Councell  of  State  were  carryed  over 
in  her,  directed  to  his  Excellency,  with  Mr.  Jinkin  Lloid 
[Jenkin  Lloyd]  his  Chaplaine,  God  send  them  a safe  arrivall. 

Capt  Evans  also  went  over  from  hence  last  night,  and  about 
80  Horse  (with  him)  for  Ireland. 

But  this  is  worthy  of  your  knowledge,  and  of  very  great 
consequence,  to  the  settling  of  these  parts;  that  there  is  a 
great  unexpected  Unity  betweene  the  great  ones  in  South- 
Wales. 

Sir  Hugh  Owen,  and  the  Lorts16  of  this  Country  are  now 
good  friends,  and  firmely  united,  who  before  have  spent 
20000  li.  in  Law  Suits,  it  carryes  a great  influence  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  well  affected,  to  the  peace  of  the 
Country. 

They  have  all  taken  the  Ingagement;  The  Country  is  in 
a good  posture,  all  things  are  well,  and  we  are  in  a very 
good  condition  in  these  parts  blessed  be  God. 

Sir  I am 

Your  loving  friend 

Hugh  Peters. 

Pembrooke  this  21th.  of  April,  1650. 

is  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  31,  April  25-May  2,  1650,  p.  442 ; 
paraphrased  in  A Perfect  Biurnall,  No.  21,  April  29-May  6, 
1650,  pp.  222-23 ; printed  with  erroneous  date  in  Cromwelliana 

(1810),  p.  81. 

is  Peter  refers  to  Sampson  and  Roger  Lort,  two  Pembroke- 
shire brothers  who,  having1  declared  for  the  King  in  1642,  be- 
came Parliament  men  in  1644  and  thereafter  played  the  win- 
ning side.  Roger  Lort  was  sheriff  of  Pembrokeshire  in  1651-52 
and  Sampson  Lort  was  M.  P.  for  Pembrokeshire  in  1659.  See 
Old  Wales  . . . (ed.  by  W.  R.  Williams,  3 vols.  Talybout, 
Breconshire,  1905-7),  II,  178-87,  193-96.  Sampson  Lort  had 
charge  of  forwarding  supplies  from  Wales  after  Hugh  Peter 
departed  in  the  autumn  of  1650.  See  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom. 
Ser.,  Interregnum,  1650,  pp.  426,  454,  599,  601. 
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‘The  Country  is  in  a good  posture,”  said  Master  Peter, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  differently  about  the  people 
of  South  Wales  than  when,  in  the  previous  August,  he 
had  written  that  uwe  meet  with  a very  hard  people  to 
doe  themselves  good.”  Something  more  than  efficiency  in 
recruiting  and  forwarding  reenforcements  and  supplies  to 
Ireland  had  been  accomplished  at  Milford  Haven  and  in 
Little  England  beyond  Wales.”  By  the  exercise  of  judi- 
cious care  in  raising  and  quartering  troops,  by  prompt 
payment  for  supplies  and  services  purchased,  by  evincing 
active  interest  both  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  material 
welfare  of  South  Wales,  and  by  an  indeterminate  amount 
of  speech-making,  sermonizing,  and  fraternizing,  the 
Governor  of  Milford  Haven  and  his  Independent  associ- 
ates not  only  had  silenced  the  loud  Welsh  voice  of  dissent 
to  the  Commonwealth  regime  but  also  had  created  among 
influential  families  in  South  Wales  an  effective  pro-Com- 
monwealth  ardor. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  public  preaching  and  the  sad 
spiritual  condition  of  the  Welsh  people  had  long  since 
attracted  attention,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mas- 
ter Peter  was  an  effective  instrument  in  obtaining  Par- 
liament’s approval  to  an  act  (February  22,  1649/50)  to 
create  commissioners  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Wales.17  By  this  act,  a commission  was  instituted 
with  authority  to  administer  sequestered  church  funds  in 
all  Wales,  to  remove  malignant  and  scandalous  clergy- 
men, and  to  grant  certificates  to  preachers  either  as  itiner- 
ant parsons  or  as  settled  ministers.  The  primary  object 
was  to  create  a “godly,  well-affected,”  preaching  ministry 
in  Wales,  an  object  near  to  Master  Peter’s  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, Peter  had  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
commissioners,  especially  those  for  South  Wales,  and  he 

17  Since  the  days  of  John  Penry  the  ill  spiritual  condition  of 
Wales  had  attracted  attention,  and  just  before  the  act  passed. 
Parliament  received  two  petitions  from  Wales  asking  for  assis- 
tance. See  Thomas  Richards,  A History  of  the  Puritan  Move- 
ment in  Wales  . . . (London,  1920),  pp.  1-16,  36-53,  81-89  ; 

William  A.  Shaw,  A History  of  the  English  Church  . . . 16JfO- 
60  (2  vols.  London  and  N.  Y.,  1900),  II,  227  ; Thomas  Rees. 
History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales  (2nd  ed.  Lon- 
don, 1883),  pp.  74,  511-16. 
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assisted  them  as  much  as  his  military  duties  permitted.18 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1650,  the  commis- 
sioners were  busy  purging,  ejecting,  and  examining  the 
Welsh  ministry  and,  though  Hugh  Peter  remained  in 
Wales  to  forward  men  and  materials  to  Ireton  after  Crom- 
well returned  from  Ireland  to  fight  the  Scots,19  the  news 
letters  from  South  Wales  reveal  also  his  cooperation  in 
the  work  of  purifying  the  Welsh  church: 

A Letter  from  Milford  Haven  in  Southwales.20 

May  1,  1650. 

Sir, 

The  Ships  from  hence  to  Ireland  we  hope  are  safely  ar- 
rived, we  heare  of  severall  Garisons  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
agreed  to  be  surrendered  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  it  is 
believed  hath  by  this  done  some  considerable  action,  Castle 
haven  is  in  the  field,  but  not  so  numerous  as  was  expected 
by  him. 

The  Irish  are  jealous  of  the  Scots  Agreement  with  their 
King,  but  they  are  promised  to  have  those  supplies  sent 
thither,  which  Montrosse  intended  for  Scotland,  I formerly 
gave  you  Ormonds  Propositions,21  and  the  result  thereof  in 
their  Councels  about  the  management  of  their  affaires,  by 
their  Army;  and  they  continue  still  divided.  There  is  it  is 
said,  a small  Hold  betrayed  to  Castle  Haven,  and  part  of 
a Troop  of  Horse,  and  of  a company  of  Foot  in  it,  a thing 

is  Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  145,  165-66 ; because  of  Peter’s  work 
in  this  connection,  Royalist  party  sheets  dubbed  him  “Bishop 
of  Pembrokeshire.”  See  Mercurius  Prapmaticus  ( For  King 
Gharls  II),  Part  2,  No.  47,  March  19-26,  1650,  unpaged. 

is  After  delays  which  greatly  annoyed  Parliament,  Cromwell 
departed  Ireland  on  May  29.  On  June  1,  he  was  greeted  at 
Windsor  by  admirers  who,  after  congratulating  him  upon  his 
Irish  victories,  pointed  out  that  “For  the  Carrying  on  of  which 
work  in  Ireland,  there  is  Sir  Hardres  Waller,  Collonel  Venables, 
Sir  Charles  Coot,  Col.  Hewson,  Col.  Hugh  Peters,  and  many 
other  faithful  and  deserving  Commanders,  who  both  in  Valour 
and  Discipline,  will  truly  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  Gen- 
eral, ...”  See  A Speech  . . . Also  Some  Excellent  Passages 
Concerning  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  . . . (London,  1650. 
E.  602/22),  pp.  4-5. 

20  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  32,  May  2-9,  1650,  pp.  468-69. 
This  letter  is  unsigned.  Very  likely  it  was  written  by  Hugh 
Peter  or  one  of  his  associates,  and  it  reports  affairs  in  which 
Peter  played  a part. 

21  Ormond’s  Propositions  were  published  in  A Perfect  Diur- 
nall.  No.  21,  April  29-May  6,  1650,  p.  236. 
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not  strange  where  there  is  any  thing  of  War,  but  that  will 
but  quicken  our  Forces  to  action. 

All  is  in  a good  condition  in  Ireland,  There  is  no  action 
considerable  in  Ireland,  but  a few  dayes  it  is  beleeved,  will 
bring  much. 

There  is  news  come,  that  so  soon  as  the  great  businesse 
about  Easter  Solemnization  was  over,  the  King  of  Portugall 
harkened  to  the  Propositions  from  our  Fleet  about  Rupert; 
and  some  passing  these  parts  say,  that  our  Fleet  hath  taken 
some  of  his  ships,  some  action  there  hath  been,  in  which 
our  Fleet  will  shortly  give  an  account,  but  the  particulars 
I suppose  you  have  more  certain  than  we  here. 

We  have  news  of  a great  Earthquake  at  the  Barbadoes, 
wherby  the  Sea  hath  made  a breach  and  done  hurt.  I 
suppose  some  London  Merchants  will  heare  that  more  exact 
than  we  can  here.  Of  this  I can  assure  you,  that  here  is  in 
these  parts,  a great  hope  of  a glorious  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  refresh  the  soules  of 
these  poore  starved  people. 

Here  is  godlinesse  and  truth  preferred  before  this,  or  that 
faction,  in  the  laying  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospell. 

(Unsigned) 

“The  Act  for  removing  Delinquent  Ministers  is  wisely 
and  strenuously  prosecuted,”  was  the  news  from  Milford 
Haven  on  May  16  ;22  Hugh  Peter’s  news  letter  dated  a 
month  later  reflected  continued  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners  and  himself : 

A Letter  from  Milford  in  South -Wales.23 

[By  Hugh  Peter.] 

June  16,  1650. 

Sir, 

22  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  24,  May  20-27,  1650,  p.  259.  The 
news  item  added  : “Two  Packet  Boats  are  set  up  betwixt  this 
[Milford  Haven]  and  Youghall,  which  are  exceedingly  well 
ordered  by  Evan  Vaughan,  who  went  hence  yesterday  in  one 
of  his  Boats  with  the  last  Packet.”  Ten  days  later:  “We  are 
shipping  a foot  Company  of  Colonell  Richards  hence,  and  more 
are  coming  this  way ; . . . ” — news  item  from  Milford  Haven 
in  ibid.,  No.  26,  June  3-10,  1650,  pp.  286-87. 

23  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  39,  June  20-27,  1650,  pp.  565-66. 
The  letter  is  printed  in  italics  except  for  words  here  italicized. 
It  is  quoted  in  part  in  The  Impartial  Scout,  No.  53,  June  21-28, 
1650,  p.  224;  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  29,  June  24-31,  1650,  p.  327. 
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The  new  Portsmouth  Frigot  is  come  hither;  it  came  in 
two  dayes  since,  a gallant  vessell,  and  the  men  stout,  and 
well-resolved,  the  Captain  is  a discreet  valiant  man. 

He  hath  had  good  successe  in  his  voyage  hither,  and  hath 
done  very  good  service,  (in  his  passage)  against  the  enemy: 
He  hath  taken  Cap.  Baden,  with  a ship,  which  he  sailed  in 
from  Gersey,  one  of  the  Scots  Kings  Vessels,  with  six  guns 
and  forty  men  in  her. 

He  hath  also  forced  divers  other  vessels,  (which  were 
suspected,  that  he  met  at  Sea)  to  put  in  at  Plimouth,  where 
they  are  to  be  examined. 

Also  there  were  two  small  vessels  of  the  declared  King  of 
Scotlands,  which  were  about  Lundy  Island,  which  he  dis- 
covered and  chased,  some  shot  were  made  at  them,  but  they 
escaped.  The  said  Frigot  is  now  gone  from  hence,  intending 
for  Barnstable,  from  whence  it  is  to  convoy  30  ships  towards 
New-found-land,  whither  that  fleet  is  going  from  thence. 

All  such  persons  as  are  able,  godly,  Orthodox,  and  well 
affected  to  the  present  government,  that  will  please  to  come 
hither  to  assist  in  this  great  work  for  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Pembrokeshire,  they  shall  have 
100  1.  per  annum,2*  and  their  dyet  in  divers  Gentlemens 
houses,  who  long  after  a Gospel  ministery,  And  such  as 
desire  to  goe,  may  heare  further,  by  Mr.  Williams  at  the 
Trumpet  in  Kings  street  in  Westminster,  whither  instruc- 
tions are  sent,  which  is  all  at  present  from 

Your  servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Milford  the  16  of  June  1650  H.  P. 

Four  days  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  a num- 
ber of  Welsh  gentlemen  appeared  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a document  surely  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Master  Hugh  Peter.  Though  drawn  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  the  document  was  cleverly  calcu- 
lated as  a public  announcement  of  the  Independents’  po- 

2 * Mercurius  Politicus  (No.  4,  June  27-July  4,  1650,  p.  53) 
reports  that  a letter  from  South  Wales  dated  June  23  stated 
that  plans  were  under  way  to  purge  the  church  of  undesirable 
ministers,  that  an  Assembly  of  Gentry  from  all  parts  of  South 
Wales  met  at  Pembroke  and  planned  to  raise  money  to  pay 
ministers  £100  per  annum.  Peter’s  appeal  and  subsequent  acti- 
vities with  the  Welsh  commissioners  led  to  the  induction  of 
several  ministers  in  Wales,  notably  Stephen  Love,  Christopher 
Jackson,  William  Hughes,  Thomas  Warren,  Stephen  Young,  and 
perhaps  others.  See  Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  165-66. 
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litical  success  in  winning  Wales  for  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  published  by  a parliamentary  order  of  June  20, 
1650,  as  The  Humble  Acknowledgement  Of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  South-Wales  And  County  of  Monmouth:  Pre- 
sented To  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this  Nation,  The 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Sub- 
scribed by  Nineteen  thousand  ( at  the  least ) of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  places  aforesaid.25  According  to  the  pub- 
lished version,  the  gentlemen  from  South  Wales  had  in- 
formed the  House: 

That  the  singular  Clemency  and  Favor  extended  by  You  to 
our  long  seduced  Country,  as  well  in  clearing  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  from  the  Guilt  wherein  they  had  involved  themselves 
with  Offenders  of  a deeper  stain,  and  interpreting  all  their 
Failings,  as  the  effects  of  Fear  and  Self-preservation;  As  in 
manifesting  Your  Care  and  Goodness  for  the  eternal  Wel- 
fare of  a People,  whose  ways  had  lately  been  in  Opposition 
to  Your  just  Proceedings,  is  an  abundant  Refreshment  to 
our  hearts,  and  an  ample  Testimony  to  the  World,  That  the 
Spirit  of  him  who  prayed,  and  laid  down  his  Life  for  his 
Enemies,  is  Your  great  Counsellor,  in  the  weighty  Affairs 
You  manage  for  the  Commonwealth;  And  that  the  inesti- 
mable Benefit  which  we  do,  and  our  Posterity  in  after  Ages 
shall  reap,  by  that  Act  for  propagting  the  Gospel,  is  an  in- 
delible Engagement  upon  us  to  bless  God,  that  enclined 
Your  hearts  to  grant  the  same : And  we  trust  it  will  appear 
to  Your  eternal  Honor,  That  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
is  not  the  least  and  most  inconsiderable  Means  to  Secure 
and  Establish  Your  present  Government.26 

Now  for  these  so  large  and  acceptable  Favours,  so  far 
beyond  our  Merit  or  Expectation,  proceeding  from  the  Lord 
through  Your  Piety  and  Prudence;  The  onely  return  we 
are  enabled  to  make  is,  Our  most  humble  and  thankful 
Acknowledgements  thereof ; with  our  Cordial  Profession  of 
all  future  Loyalty  and  Integrity  (by  Gods  Assistance)  to 
the  utmost  hazard  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  in  the  ready 

25  London,  1650.  E.  603/10.  Newssheets  reported  the  event. 
See  Severall  Proceedings , No.  39,  June  20-27,  1650,  pp.  557-59 ; 
A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  29,  June  24-July  1,  1650,  pp.  324-26. 

26  Thus  far  the  original  is  printed  in  italics.  The  part  quoted 
occurs  on  pp.  3-5. 
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advance,  and  due  execution  of  all  Services;  according  to 
Your  Honorable  and  Just  Commands.27 

Although  it  appears  almost  incredible  that  Hugh  Peter 
had  no  hand  in  manipulating  the  Welsh  “Acknowledg- 
ment,” nevertheless  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  did.  Early  in  J uly,  Master  Peter  was  writ- 
ing from  Milford  Haven  again: 

News  Letter  by  Hugh  Peter28 
Milford  Haven,  July  8,  1650. 

Sir, 

On  the  1.  of  this  instant  July  500.  Foot  shipt  the  day 
before  from  hence,  passed  to  Ireland,  and  had  a good  Voy- 
age by  a faire  Wind. 

Our  Commissioners  in  these  parts  do  much  good  in 
setting  godly  Ministers,  and  furthering  the  great  Work  in- 
trusted in  their  hands,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  heare  little  of  Pyrats  looking  this  way  from  Scylly 
as  formerly,  but  Captain  Bradley  [William  Brandley]  looks 
close  to  them. 

On  Friday  last  we  shipt  away  one  of  Colonell  Le  Hunts 
Companies  who  are  over  in  Ireland , this  place  serves  Ireland 
excellently  well  in  all  kinds. 

Yours, 

Milford,  8.  of  July.  H.  P. 

A week  later,  an  unsigned  letter  from  Milford  Haven 
testified  that: 

We  have  been  busie  the  last  week  about  purging  the 
Priests  at  Cardigan,  and  of  44  we  have  left  onely  twenty  upon 
their  good  behaviour,  and  I feare  most  of  these  also  rotten, 
the  like  will  be  done  this  weeke  in  Pembrokeshire ; The 
Pyrates  from  Silly  come  this  way  in  small  Boates,  but  are 
well  watched  by  Captain  Bradley.  The  Plague  (we  heare 
from  Ireland)  Continues  very  hot  in  Dublin,  Wexford,  Wa- 
rn The  Speaker  of  the  House  replied  that : “The  Parliament 
looks  upon  you  with  an  eye  of  Regard,  and  is  not  willing  to 
remember  against  any  place  or  persons,  their  former  Miscar- 
riages, especially  when  they  make  such  publique  and  ingenious 
Confession  of  them,  and  give  so  full  Testimony  of  their  future 
Fidelity  and  Duty.”- — p.  7. 

28  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  42,  July  11-18,  1650,  p.  613.  The 
letter  is  printed  in  italics. 
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terford,  and  most  part  of  that  Countrey,  Col.  Le  Hunts  men 
were  shipped  away  hence  on  Friday  last;  CarwicJc  Castle, 
and  Farlow  are  both  taken  as  we  heare  by  the  last  Pacquets.29 

(Unsigned) 

Hugh  Peter  remained  in  South  Wales  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  of  1650  overseeing  the  transport 
of  men  and  supplies  to  Ireton  and  the  army  in  Ireland, 
assisting  the  commissioners  for  the  propagation  of  the 
G-ospel,  serving  as  news  agent  from  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
fronts,  and  keeping  a sensitive  finger  on  the  political 
pulse.  Hew  developments  consumed  time  and  occa- 
sioned worry  during  the  summer.  Prince  Rupert,  using 
the  Scilly  Islands  as  a base,  embarked  upon  a sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  at  sea,  and  the  Commonwealth  ships  at 
Milford  Haven  and  vicinity  were  forced  to  try  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  “piracy.”  Further,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  Welsh  ports  crippling  the  armies  of 
both  combatants  and  interfering  with  ready  movements 
of  reenforcements,  and  a poor  harvest  in  Wales  made  it 
difficult  to  obtain  supplies.  Peter’s  letters  reflected  these 
difficulties  :• 

A Letter  from  Milford  Haven  in  South-Wales30 
[By  Hugh  Peter?] 

July  23,  1650 

Sir, 

Yesterday  I received  much  in  writing  from  Ireland,  the 
sum  of  all  is  to  this  effect,  viz. 

That  the  plague  decreaseth  in  Ireland,  blessed  be  God ; 
and  particularly  in  Corlce,  there  is  not  one,  neither  Officer 
nor  Souldier,  that  is  sick  of  the  plague. 

As  for  full  news  from  thence  I have  thus : That  the 
enemy  with  Inchequeens  recruits,  that  are  now  in  the  field 
in  Munster,  are  in  all  about  three  thousand  tagge  and  ragge, 
and  many  of  them  new  levyed. 

29  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  32,  July  15-22,  1650,  p.  376.  Afer- 
curius  Politicals  (No.  7,  July  18-25,  1650,  pp.  107-8)  gives  a simi- 
lar report  regarding  the  activities  of  the  commissioners  in 
Wales.  For  a more  complete  account  of  the  ministers  ejected 
see  “List  of  Clergy  in  Wales  ejected  by  the  Propagators  1649” 
in  Transactions  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  (Lon- 
don), VI,  193-98;  Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115-33. 

29  Several!/  Proceedings,  No.  44,  July  25-Aug.  1,  1650,  p.  244; 
A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  34,  July  29-Aug.  5,  1650,  p.  399. 
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They  are  at  this  instant  in  a body  in  Kerry : and  the  Lord 
Deputy  with  one  Army,  is  marching  out,  to  fight  or  breake 
them. 

(Unsigned) 

Milford  Haven  23  July  1650. 

A Letter  from  Milford  Haven  in  Southwales31 
[By  Hugh  Peter] 

July  27,  1650. 

Sir, 

Divers  Vessells  are  just  now  come  hither  from  Ireland  by 
which  I understand  that  we  have  taken  some  other  places 
from  the  enemy,  and  Carlow  is  like  to  be  ours. 

Cap : [William]  Brandley  concerning  whom  I have  for- 
merly writ  to  you  of,  is  just  now  come  from  sea,  who  hath 
done  severall  good  services,  for  the  safety  of  Merchants  ships 
passing  by  Sea,  from  being  disturbed  by  the  Scots  Kings 
vessells  from  Scilly  Island.32 

He  hath  plied  too  and  againe  about  the  lands  end,  whereby 
he  hath  much  cleared  passage  for  the  English  Trade  at  Sea. 
And  he  hath  now  brought  in  4 prizes  which  he  took  from  a 
Shallop  belonging  to  Scilly  which  the  Scots  Kings  vessells  had 
newly  taken  at  sea.  He  fought  with  a Shallop;  which  was 
guarding  them,  and  did  gallantly  retake  them  from  him, 
but  lost  the  Shallop  in  a fog,  and  a calme. 

Sir,  I am, 

Yours , 

Milford  27  July  1650.  H.  P. 

Postscript.  Since  my  writing  hereof,  Newes  is  brought 
that  Carlow  in  Ireland  is  taken,  but  if  it  be  not,  I hope 
they  cannot  hold  out  long. 

There  is  a Dutch  man  come  over  into  England,  who  saith, 
that  the  Parliaments  ships  in  Portugall  fel  upon  some  French 
that  came  to  assist  Rupert,3*  and  hath  sunke  the  Admirall, 
and  taken  two  of  them,  and  had  a gallant  victory,  And  that 
he  saw  the  fight,  (as  he  saith). 

si  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  46,  Aug.  8-15,  1650,  p.  282. 

32  Brandley ’s  usefulness  is  praised  in  several  contemporary 
newssheets. 

33  This  fight  is  described  in  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  47. 
Aug.  15-22,  1650,  p.  685. 
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News  Letter34  [By  Hugh  Peter?] 

Milford  Haven,  August  3,  1650. 

For  these  parts,  they  are  yet  in  a reasonable  good  condi- 
tion, but  eaten  up  with  ignorance  through  want  of  instruc- 
tion; Corne  of  all  sorts  here  is  exceeding  cheap,  Wheat  at 
4 shillings  6 pence  the  Bushell,  Barley  2 shillings,  Oates 
14  pence,  Mault  2 shillings  8 pence,  that  I wonder  the  States 
Ships  should  not  Victuall  here  but  at  Bristow;  63  Black- 
Coats  are  here  turned  out,  and  truly  that  work  of  the  new 
Commission  is  the  best  I know,  the  last  night  Captaine 
Bradley  [Brandley]  brought  away  foure  prizes  which  one 
of  the  Shalops  of  Scilly  had  taken,  but  could  not  get  their 
Shallop  by  reason  of  a great  calme  and  fogge.  Divers  Ves- 
sels are  come  into  this  haven  from  Ireland,  which  certifie  us 
that  the  plague  decreaseth,  but  three  died  in  ten  dayes  at 
Wexford,  my  Lord  Deputy  is  before  Waterford  and  Dun- 
cannon  where  the  plague  and  hunger  do  much  rage,  though 
it’s  thought  they  have  Victualls  in  Duncannon  for  a twelve 
Moneth.  (Unsigned) 

A Letter  from  South-Wales  Concerning  affaires  there 
and  in  England,  and  other  parts.35  [By  Hugh  Peter.] 
August  15,  1650. 

Sir, 

I Heare  from  Scilly,  by  a Prisoner  we  tooke  in  a vesell 
of  the  Scots  Declared  Kings,  That  there  are  in  Scilly  Island 
only  about  7 or  800  Soldiers  English,  and  Irish,  who  force 
the  Inhabitants  to  pay  great  rates  towards  their  maintenance. 

There  is  a Dutch  ship  that  is  cast  away  upon  ship  wrack, 
a rich  Merchants  Vessell,  laden  with  great  store  of  wealth, 
valued  worth  nigh  50000  li.  the  very  plate  in  her. 

Yesterday  being  the  14  day  of  August  instant,  towards  the 
evening.  Major  Generali  Laugh orne  [Rowland  Laugharne] 
and  many  others  in  these  parts  were  seized. 

And  they  are  secured  here  as  suspected  persons  in  this  so 

34  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  35,  Aug.  5-12,  1650,  p.  423.  That 
some  of  the  information  given  in  this  letter  is  duplicated  in 
the  previous  (July  27)  communication  does  not,  in  view  of 
probably  different  addressees  and  certainly  different  news  medi- 
ums, preclude  the  possibility  that  both  letters  were  by  Hugh 
Peter. 

33  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  47,  Aug.  15-22,  1650,  pp.  689-90 ; 
paraphrased  in  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  37,  Aug.  19-26,  1650, 
p.  448. 
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dangerous  a juncture,  what  will  become  of  it,  a short  time 
will  discover. 

It  is  now  againe  confirmed  by  other  Letters  from  Ireland, 
that  Carlow  is  taken,  and  we  lye  before  Waterford , and  the 
enemies  strong  Garrison  of  Duncannon. 

The  Lord  Castlehaven  is  at  present  Commander  in  cheife, 
and  as  Generali  pro  tempore,  leads  the  Army  of  the  Irish 
Tories  in  Ireland. 

They  give  out  themselves  in  Ireland  to  be  8000  if  they 
were  all  joyned  of  the  Irish,  but  the  body  they  are  in  with 
him,  is  not  neere  so  many. 

But  our  Army  would  meete  them,  yet  they  dare  not  face 
our  men. 

Yours, 

Pembrooke  15  August,  1650.  H.  P. 

A Letter  from  Pembrook  in  South  Wales.36 

[By  Hugh  Peter.] 

September  5,  1650. 

Sir, 

On  the  25  of  August  last,  we  had  Hews  here  of  the  Ene- 
mies marching  in  Ireland  towards  Connaught,  because  of 
their  losse  of  Waterford  and  Duncannon ,37  (where  the  Enemy, 
though  they  had  divers  punctilioes,  yet  we  have  got  advan- 
tage by  it.) 

On  the  second  of  this  present  September,  Cap.  Brandley 
came  hither,  who  hath  done  very  considerable  service  at  Sea. 
Amongst  other  exploits  by  him  done,  (and  his  checking  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  King  of  Scots  pirates,  and  the  Irish 
Rebels,  and  others  that  confederate  against  us)  he  hath  taken 
a rich  ship,  that  came  from  the  Barbadoes,  she  hath  in  her 
about  400  chests  of  Sugar,  besides  other  Merchandize,  and 
good  Lading,  very  considerable. 

We  had  Letters  that  the  plague  was  still  in  Ireland,  and 
got  into  our  Garisons;  and  that  the  Lord  Castlehaven  hath 
gotten  what  forces  he  can  together  in  Connaught,  where 
they  do  what  they  are  able  to  recruite  and  strengthen  them- 
selves, as  looking  upon  it  for  their  last  refuge. 

But  our  forces  are  to  march  presently  towards  them,  it 

ss  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  51,  Sept.  12-19,  1650,  pp.  749-51 ; 
The  Impartial  Scout,  No.  60,  Sept.  13-20,  1650,  p.  277 ; quoted  in 
part  in  Perfect  Passages  of  Every  Dales  Intelligence,  No.  11, 
Sept.  13-20,  1650,  p.  85. 

37  Waterford  capitulated  on  August  10 ; Duncannon  on 
August  14. 
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being  resolved  not  to  permit  them  to  body  any  where  if 
possible. 

And  on  the  third  of  this  instant  September,  there  was  in 
these  parts  such  an  extraordinary  storme  of  Thunder,  Light- 
ning, and  Haile,  as  I have  not  seen,  or  seldome  heard  of. 

I assure  you  this  (to  our  amazement  we  did  see  it)  that 
the  Haylestones  were  of  many  severall  fashions,  and  many 
very  great  ones  amongst  them. 

Some  of  the  Hailestones  were  like  a Musket  Bullet. 

Some  of  them  were  like  a Gun,  and  rather  resembled 
Iseicles  then  haile,  even  as  they  fell  down. 

Some  as  broad  as  the  palme  of  a mans  hand,  in  clusters, 
as  it  were  with  tagges  as  long  as  a mans  fingers,  or  very 
neer,  some  4 some  5 such  icles,  some  more,  some  lesse. 

Some  of  them  were  in  clutters  as  bigge  as  an  egge,  and  of 
severall  formes,  many  roundish. 

And  some  were  in  forme  like  to  a Diamond  cut. 

It  was  indeed  very  strange  to  me;  They  broke  the  glasse 
windows  in  some  places.38 

I have  this  day  examined  a souldier  of  the  Scots  Kings,  a 
prisoner  that  we  have  taken,  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Scilley. 

He  saith  that  in  Scilley  Island  they  have  (at  this  time) 
but  one  man  of  War  with  them  of  their  owne;  and  that  the 
Dutch  and  French  have  brought  those  prizes  they  formerly 
took. 

He  saith,  that  their  number  of  men  there  are  about  2000. 
but  I am  confident  that  they  have  not  half  so  many  fighting 
men,  except  perhaps  they  may  take  in  the  Inhabitants  all  in 
generall,  which  is  all  at  present  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

Pembrooke  5 Septemb.  1650.  H.  P. 

A Letter  from  Milford  Haven  in  Southwales.39 

[By  Hugh  Peter.] 

September  8,  1650. 

Sir, 

For  Newes  here,  famine  is  feared,  from  this  lamentable 
Harvest,  and  the  plague  come  from  Ireland  growes  hot  here, 
as  in  Devon.  The  Lord  sanctifie  all  his  dispensations  to  us. 

Many  ships  are  here  bound  for  Ireland,  and  20000  li.  in 

38  As  this  storm  occurred  on  the  third  of  September,  it  was 
considered  as  an  omen  of  Cromwell’s  great  victory  over  the 
Scots  at  Dunbar  on  that  day. 

so  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  53,  Sept.  26-Oct.  3,  1650,  p.  784. 
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a Frigot.  Captaine  Brandley  tallowed  him,  and  is  going  out 
againe. 

Yours  heartily, 

Milford  8 Septem.  1650.  H.  P. 

Soon  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  Hugh  Peter 
set  out  upon  an  itinerary  through  South  Wales.  Evi- 
dently, he  considered  his  work  as  governor  of  Milford 
Haven  at  a close  and  the  chief  oversight  of  supplies  to 
Ireland  subsequently  fell  into  other  hands.40  Wales  was 
quiet,  and  the  Welsh  had  been  prevented  from  giving  aid 
to  the  Scots  and  other  enemies  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Moreover,  though  plague  was  rapidly  spreading  from  one 
Welsh  body  to  another,  Welsh  souls  could  call  upon  God’s 
mercy  through  mediums  being  purified  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  To  this  work 
of  cleansing  and  of  gathering  Independent  congregations 
in  Wales,  Hugh  Peter  turned  much  of  his  attention  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months.  As  his  health  was  poor  again, 
no  doubt  he  enjoyed  a leisurely  tour  of  itinerant  preach- 
ing before  he  went  to  London  where,  after  the  Scots  defeat 
at  Dunbar  and  Cromwell’s  invasion  of  Scotland,  his  serv- 
ices were  in  demand.  But  while  he  moved  about,  Peter 
did  not  neglect  to  observe  the  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  Wales  and  the  West  Country.  Hews  letters 
help  to  identify  him  in  his  travels  and  to  suggest  condi- 
tions as  he  saw  them: 

A Letter  from  Pembroke  in  Southwales.41 

[By  Hugh  Peter?] 

September  9,  1650. 

Sir, 

I very  much  thanke  you  for  your  newes  and  book  therein 

40  The  severe  fighting  in  Ireland  was  ended  before  Peter  left 
Wales ; only  desultory  skirmishes  occurred  afterwards  with 
Ireton,  Hewson,  and  the  plague  well  in  control  of  the  Irish 
situation.  Sampson  Lort  appears  to  have  had  charge  of  for- 
warding supplies  to  Ireland  after  Hugh  Peter  left.  See  Cal.  of 
State  Papers,  Bom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1650,  pp.  426,  454. 

41  If  Hugh  Peter  left  Milford  Haven  after  writing  the  signed 
letter  of  Sept.  8,  he  may  have  written  this  letter  at  Pembroke 
the  next  day.  The  reference  to  Milford  Haven  affairs  and  to 
the  prisoner  (Major  General  Laugharne?)  possibly  mentioned 
by  Peter  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  15,  suggests  Peter  as  author. 
The  letter  was  published  in  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  53,  Sept. 
26-Oct.  3,  1650,  pp.  784-85. 
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inclosed,  and  in  regard  I have  not  Newes  to  return  you 
equivalent  to  yours. 

The  sickenesse  comming  originally  by  Passengers  from 
Ireland  to  this  Country,  is  disperst  into  four  several  Vil- 
lages, and  its  very  much  feared  it  is  in  the  Garison  of  Tenby. 

A Barke  of  Scilly  was  by  storme  driven  into  Milford, 
being  a man  of  War,  the  Barke  is  seized  on,  and  Souldiers 
are  imprisoned,  but  the  Mariners  discharged. 

The  Gentlemen  I last  wrote  to  you  of,  that  was  taken 
Prisoners,42  are  discharged  again,  and  upon  their  Parolls, 
only  to  be  forth-comming. 

(Unsigned) 

Pembrooke,  9 Septemb.  1650. 

Another  Letter  of  a later  Date.43  [Signed  “N.  T.”] 
Pembroke,  September  16,  1650. 

Sir, 

I Thought  fit  to  let  you  know  that  Mr.  Peters  having 
recovered  a little  health,  is  to  our  great  grief  gone  from 
Pembrookshire  towards  Bristol,  This  last  unparalleld  success 
and  great  Overthrow  of  the  Scots,  did  much  inliven  him  and 
all  the  honest  party  here,  for  which  wee  have  had  Thanks- 
giving. Hee  came  to  my  house  his  first  nights  journey, 
which  was' on  Friday  last  [Sept.  13],  and  I never  saw  him 
more  joyfull. 

Wee  enjoyed  most  heavenly  sweet  comforts  from  him 
that  night,  in  seeking  God. 

By  his  assistance  and  advice  we  are  to  have  three  Lectures 
in  the  Week  days,  viz.  Tuesday  at  Harford  West,  Wednesday 
at  Tenby,  and  Thursday  at  Pem, brook,  he  hath  begun  here 
another  good  work  before  he  went,  in  endevouring  to  gather 
a Congregation  of  souls  to  God,  many  being  already  Listed, 
and  many  more  to  be  Listed,  abundance  comming  willingly 
to  it,  and  I doubt  not  but  the  Lord  will  give  his  blessing  to 
the  Work.44 

Mr.  Peters  wil  stay  some  weeks  I beleev  in  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Monmouthshire,  as  he  goes  to  Bristol. 

As  soon  as  he  comes  to  Bristoll,  or  where  he  intends  to 

42  Major  General  Laugharne?  See  the  letter  of  Aug.  15,  1650. 

43  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  53,  Sept.  26-Oct.  3,  1650,  pp.  785- 
86. 

44  Most  of  the  early  Puritan  churches  in  Wales  were  organ- 
ized after  the  “New  England  Way,”  and  because  of  this  Peter 
probably  found  the  Welsh  people  receptive  to  his  teachings. 
See  Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-30,  194  ff. 
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settle  for  a time,  lie  then  intends  to  continue  his  writing 
to  you. 

Mr.  Cocken  Minister  of  Gods  Word  is  come  down,  and 
well  approved  of,  and  is  to  reside  at  Harford  West , and  to 
keep  that  Lecture.  . . .45 

Ten  days  later,  Master  Peter  addressed  his  last  pub- 
lished letter  from  Wales : 

A Copy  of  a Letter  from  Cardiff.46  [By  Hugh  Peter.] 
September  26,  1650. 

Sir, 

I Must  still  write,  though  I have  very  little  but  the  in- 
crease of  the  Plague  in  P embrookeshire,  sixty  persons  lately 
dead  at  Tenby  &c.47 

I am  now  going  to  a place  here  neer  Chepstow,  where  a 
very  good  meeting  will  be  of  the  Welsh  Churches,  for  setling 
Ministers  here. 

So  that  I pray  let  your  Letter  come  next  to  me,  to  be  left 
at  the  Post  masters  of  this  Town  of  Cardiff e,  for  I am  leav- 
ing Wales  and  shal  draw  neerer  to  you  within  14  days,  if 
God  please,  who  am 

Your  servant, 

Cardiffe  26  Septemb.  1650.  H.  Peters 

Despite  Master  Peter’s  promise  to  “draw  neerer  to  you 
within  14  days,”  it  was  more  than  a month  before  he 
was  reported  to  have  appeared  in  London.  His  move- 
ments in  the  interim  are  not  ascertainable,  but  it  is  likely 
that  his  efforts  were  largely  devoted  to  Welsh  church  af- 
fairs. By  the  first  week  in  November  he  was  back  in 

45  The  author  adds  that  the  plague  increases  rapidly  and 
that  the  governor  of  Tenby  has  had  to  send  soldiers  to  the 
country  to  obtain  provisions  as  the  people,  out  of  fear  of  the 
plague,  refuse  to  go  to  the  towns  and  no  markets  are  held. 
Moreover,  the  hopes  of  malignants  in  Wales  are  crushed. 

46  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  53,  Sept.  26-Oct.  3,  1650,  p.  786 ; 
Perfect  Passages  of  Every  Dales  Intelligence,  No.  13,  Sept.  27- 
Oct.  4,  1650,  p.  99. 

47  An  unsigned  and  undated  letter  from  Milford  Haven  writ- 
ten about  September  20  though  probably  not  of  Hugh  Peter’s 
penning  was  published  in  Mercurius  Anglicus  (No.  1,  Sept.  24- 
Oct.  1,  1650,  p.  7)  and  reported  that  “the  sickness  decreaseth 
in  Dublin,  and  other  places  in  Ireland  ...” 
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London,48  and  liis  services  as  military  preacher,  governor, 
politico-religious  propagandist,  and  war  correspondent 
were  ended.49 


V.  The  Last  Decade 

A few  weeks  less  than  ten  years  after  his  return  out 
of  Wales,  Master  Peter  was  ignominiously  executed  as  a 
regicide  at  Charing  Cross.  Except  his  constant  identifi- 
cation with  the  Independent  party  in  the  interim,  all  the 
objections  raised  against  him  by  his  enemies  in  1660 
might  have  been  brought  forth  with  equal  reason  in  1650. 

48  “Mr.  Peters  came  lately  to  London,  he  preached  in  the 
Chappel  in  Whitehall  the  last  Lords  day  [November  101.” — 
Perfect  Passages  of  Every  Dales  Intelligence,  No.  17,  Nov.  8-15, 
1650,  p.  118. 

49  Peter  was  probably  at  Bristol  for  a time  before  he  went  to 
London.  In  Bristol,  he  learned  that  one  Reverend  Mr.  Jessop 
was  preaching-  against  the  Commonwealth.  Perhaps  it  was 
Peter  who  caused  the  man  to  be  brought  before  the  Council  of 
State;  in  any  case,  Peter  was  called  to  attend  the  hearing. 
See  Gal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1650,  pp.  466, 
469,  470.  By  virtue  of  his  travels  and  observations  in  Wales, 
Peter  subsequently  interfered  in  the  conduct  of  Welsh  church 
affairs,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  “malignant”  party  in 
Wales.  When  bitter  charges  of  peculation  and  party  juggling 
arose  against  tlie  commissioners  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Wales,  Master  Peter  was  given  a full  share  of  the 
blame,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  dishonest  dealings  on 
his  part.  Peter’s  testimony  against  the  Anglican  clergy  of 
Wales  was  greatly  resented  by  the  latter  who  wrote  that  at 
hearings  before  the  Committee  of  Plundered  Ministers  (March 
16,  May  18,  May  21,  1652)  Hugh  Peter  appeared  “ . . . un- 
called, unsent  for,  and  unconcerned,  [and]  did  voluntarily  de- 
clare all  the  Ministers  of  Wales  to  be  drunken,  debauched, 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  keep  a kennell 
of  Hounds,  or  a dozen  of  Sheep.  Are  these  words  becoming  a 
holy  man,  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  England?  or  do 
they  become  a sober  man  and  one  that,  owns  the  Name  of  a 
Christian,  to  traduce  his  brethren  in  general,  many  whereof  he 
never  saw,  having  only  travelled  Pembrokeshire,  and  sojourned 
at  Mr.  Lort’s  for  a short  time ; and  what  enod  he  did  in  those 
parts,  with  an  answer  to  these  bis  unchristian  expressions, 
there  will  shortly  come  forth  a Paper  from  one  of  those  he 
traduced,  to  let  Mr.  Peters  know  they  are  not  so  illiterate  and 
ignorant  as  he  would  render  them.” — Mercurius  Camhro-Rri- 
tannicus  . . . or.  News  from  Wales  (London.  1652.  E.  674/25), 
p.  9 n.  Unfortunately,  this  paper,  if  it  was  written,  has  not 
come  to  light ; without  it.  Master  Peter  was  made  to  smart 
severely — though  unjustifiably- — for  his  assistance  to  the  Welsh 
propagators.  For  an  evaluation  of  the  above  document,  see 
Richards,  op.  cit.,  pp.  246-69. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Master  Peter  had  no  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  1650’s — though  it  was  certainly 
a less  spectacular  one — hut  that  the  personal  grudges  and 
public  acts  which  sent  him  to  the  gallows  were  largely 
the  products  of  the  five  years  before  1650.  During  the 
’50’s,  Peter  was  engaged  mostly  in  routine  matters  of 
church  and  state.  As  chaplain  and  occasional  advisor  to 
the  Council  of  State  and  later  to  the  Lord  Protector,  as 
member  of  several  state  committees  for  church  and  legal 
reforms,  and  as  a political  manipulator  behind  the  scenes, 
Master  Peter  was  as  active  as  ever.  Nevertheless,  his 
name  was  less  frequently  before  the  public  eye,  and  let- 
ters, papers,  and  news  items  by  or  about  him  are  less 
numerous. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  decade,  Master  Peter 
was  a state  chaplain  with  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  After 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  had  desired  the  Council 
of  State  to  send  English  Independent  ministers  to  join 
him  in  Scotland  in  order  to  furnish  sound  theological 
antidotes  to  the  Scottish  clergy.  The  Council  of  State 
dispatched  two  of  its  chaplains,  Owen  and  Caryll,  leav- 
ing Peter  Sterry  as  their  sole  divine.  Without  formal 
appointment,  Hugh  Peter  assisted  Sterry  for  several  weeks 
in  November  and  December  (1650)  until,  on  December 
1Y,  the  Council  chose  him  in  Owen’s  stead  and  until 
Owen’s  return,  “after  which  he  was  to  be  provided  for 
in  some  other  way.”50  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  reap- 
pointed as  chaplain  to  the  Council  of  State,  this  time  with 
permanent  tenure.51  Until  1660,  no  matter  what  altera- 
tions in  the  civil  government  occurred,  Hugh  Peter  re- 
tained his  Whitehall  chaplaincy  and  his  state  lodgings. 
New  England  visitors  jocularly  called  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  “&  it  passed  very  well.”52 

The  letters  and  documents  presented  below  are  those, 
as  a whole  hitherto  unpublished,  which  relate  to  the  last 
decade  of  Peter’s  life.  They  portray,  in  comparison  with 
those  given  above,  little  about  the  active  part  Peter  played 

so  Cal  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1650,  pp.  466, 
469,  470,  472. 

si  Cal  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1651,  p.  72. 

52  4 m.  H.  S.  Coll.,  VII,  281. 
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in  state  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
for  which  the  records  are  lost  or  hidden  in  chance  refer- 
ences of  diaries  and  official  minutes  of  committees. 
Something  of  the  spirit  with  which  Peter  assumed  a 
share  in  the  routine  affairs  of  state  is  indicated  by  his 
well-known  book,  published  about  six  months  after  he 
was  settled  in  Whitehall,  entitled  Good  Work  For  a Good 
Magistrate.  Or,  a short  cut  to  great  quiet.  Herein  Mas- 
ter Peter  set  forth  “Honest,  homely  plain  English  Hints 
given  from  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Experience”  for  the 
reform  or  settlement  of  all  departments  of  the  nation, 
“especially  looking  at  Religion,  The  Poor,  Justice,  Law, 
Havie,  Merchandise.”53  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  unpub- 
lished sources  which  survived  this  period  illuminate  so 
feebly  Peter’s  honest,  sometimes  ill-judged,  and  often 
meddlesome  attempts  to  realize  his  ideals  for  the  saints. 
However,  they  portray  something  of  his  political  influ- 
ence and  patronage,  his  catholic  interests,  his  steadfast — 
though  tolerant — Independency,  and  his  tragic  death. 

The  first  document  is  a letter  “To  the  Honourable  the 
Commissioners  for  Compounding  at  Haberdashers  Hall” 
on  behalf  of  Anne,  Lady  Every,  widow  of  Sir  Simon 
Every,  Bart.,  of  Egginton,  Derbyshire.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Everys,  who  were  Royalists, 
had  been  in  difficulties  with  the  Committee  for  Com- 
pounding. Sir  Simon,  having  attempted  to  defraud  the 
Committee,  died  in  1647  leaving  a proud  heir,  Sir  Henry, 
who  publicly  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  live  to  see 
“all  the  Parliament  rogues  hanged.”54  Such  sentiments 
were  not  conducive  to  parliamentary  leniency,  and,  by 
1650,  Sir  Simon’s  widow  was  threatened  with  severe  im- 
pecuniosity.  At  this  point,  Lady  Every  appealed  to  Hugh 
Peter  for  aid  and  Master  Peter  wrote  the  following 
letter : 

ss  Hug-h  Peter,  Good  Work  For  a Good  Magistrate  . . . (Lon- 
don, 1651),  “Epistle  Dedicatory,”  dated  June  7,  1651. 

54  Cal.  of  ..  . Committee  for  Compounding. — Cases,  1650-53 
(ed.  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green.  5 vols.  London,  1889-92),  IV,  2448. 
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These  To  the  Honourable  Commissioners  for  Com- 
pounding at  Haberdashers  Hall  Present.  [London?], 
March  20,  1650/51.55 
My  deare  friends, 

I am  still  upon  troublinge  you,  but  this  Case  of  the  Lady 
Everys  in  which  I did  appeare  before,  is  such  that  indeed 
if  her  reporte  be  not  heard  this  day,  she  is  liklie  to  have  her 
& her  childrens  bread  taken  out  of  their  mouthes.  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  Country,  threatening  the  Tennants,  to  drive 
away  their  Cattell  the  2d  March.  You  know  the  equitie 
of  the  request  & how  she  was  sequestrated,  in  that  she  applyed 
herself  to  obey  your  Orders,  declineing  the  Barrons,  to  whom 
if  she  had  gon  noe  sequestration  had  issued  forth  till  Tryall, 
which  though  it  were  partely  through  Ignorance  & dreading 
the  tediousness  in  attending  Causing  her  to  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament, yet  you  were  pleased  to  make  an  order  for  the 
releife  of  her  and  her  Children,  & to  promise  me  to  doe  what 
else  in  your  power  justifieable  for  her  and  hers.  Now  both 
your  order  & promise  will  be  of  noe  use  to  her  in  case  you 
heare  not  her  Case  reported  this  day  by  your  Councell,  which 
though  out  of  Course  I most  earnestlie  pray  you  to  doe, 
and  alsoe  to  excuse  my  good  friend  Mr.  Vices  appearing  in 
it,  there  being  some  speciall  reasons  for  it.  Wherein  you 
shall  not  only  doe  a just  & charitable  worke  in  relieving  the 
widow  & fatherless  but  greatlie  ingage  him  that  is  as  before 
Sirs  yours  affectionately  to  serve  you 
March  20,  1650  Hugh  Peters 

Honest  Mr.  Moyer  I depend  upon  your  care  and  Love 
herein  Expecting  you  at  dinner.  H.  P. 

Another  lady  appealed  to  Hugh  Peter  about  this  time, 
a lady  of  much  lower  degree  according  to  worldly  stand- 
ards but,  in  Peter’s  opinion,  of  very  high  spiritual  qual- 
ity. This  was  Mistress  Mary  Rande,  nee  Cary,  a deeply 
religious  member  of  John  Goodwin’s  congregation  of 
London  saints  who  saw  in  events  of  the  times  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Prophet  Daniel’s  vision  of  the  fourth  beast 
with  the  ten  horns,  of  which  one  “shall  be  diverse  from 
the  first,  and  he  shall  subdue  three  kings,”  and  “shall 
wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,”  but  whose  “king- 

55  P.  23,  vol.  237,  fol.  265  (P.  R.  O.,  London).  Only  the 
signature  and  postscript  are  in  Peter’s  hand.  The  Every’s  case 
dragged  on  for  years,  but  in  the  following-  June  (1651)  Lady 
Every  was  relieved  by  a grant  of  an  estate  for  life. 
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dom  and  dominion”  shall  be  given,  in  the  end,  “to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  . . . ”56  Like 
other  religious  idealists  soon  to  be  called  Fifth  Monarch- 
ists, Mistress  Cary  identified  the  Little  Horn  as  Charles  I 
and  the  saints  as  the  Independent  military  oligarchy  and, 
to  prove  her  theories,  she  wrote  a book,  The  little  horns 
doom  and  downfall. 

Hugh  Peter  did  not  agree  with  all  of  Mistress  Cary’s 
opinions,  but  he  desired  to  encourage  such  a model  female 
saint  and  he  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  book  which  pre- 
cedes those  by  two  of  his  colleagues,  Henry  Jessey  and 
Christopher  Feake:57 

They  that  have  any  knowledge  of  my  self,  know  how 
worthless  a worm  I am;  do  also  know  how  unfit  I am  either 
to  write  Books,  or  to  judge  of  others  writings : yet  owing 
respect  to  this  Author,  I could  not  deny  a word,  being  de- 
sired to  read  and  say  something. 

And  this  I must  say  (though  not  concurring  in  all  things 
touching  the  personal  reign)  that  this  Author  hath  these 
things  Commendable  in  the  ensuing  Treatise. 

First,  That  she  hath  taught  her  sexe  that  there  are  more 
ways  then  one  to  avoid  idleness  (the  devils  Cushion)  on 
which  so  many  sit  and  sleep  their  last.  They  that  will  not 
use  the  Distaff,  may  improve  a Pen. 

Secondly,  A holy,  modest,  and  painful  spirit,  runs  through 
her  endeavours;  which  I desire  may  not  be  slighted  by  any, 
nor  thrown  by : for  good  wine  may  be  found  in  this  Cluster : 
in  this  dress  you  shall  neither  see  naked  Brests,  black  Patches, 
nor  long  Trains;  but  an  heart  breathing  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  comfort  of  Saints. 

Thirdly,  Scriptures  cleerly  opened,  and  properly  applied; 

S6  Daniel  7:  24-27. 

B7  M.  Cary,  The  little  horns  doom  . . . (London,  1651.  E. 
1274).  Thomason  dated  the  book  “April  17,”  but  internal  evi- 
dence suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a few  months  later. 
Peter’s  introduction  is  unpaged,  following  Mistress  Cary’s 
Preface.  The  book  is  dedicated  “To  The  Vertuous,  Heroicall, 
and  Honourable  Ladies,  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  The 
Lady  Bridget  Ireton,  and  The  Lady  Margaret  Role.”  After 
Introductions  signed  by  Hugh  Peter,  Henry  Jessey,  and  Christo- 
pher Feake,  the  exposition  and  application  of  Daniel’s  prophecy 
takes  327  pages,  ending  with  laudatory  verses  inscribed  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  Army  and  a serious  warning,  in  verse, 
to  those  that  abide  in  Babylon  “unto  their  wo.”  Other  works 
of  Mistress  Cary  are  listed  in  the  Thomason  catalogue. 
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yea,  so  well,  that  you  might  easily  think  she  plow’d  with 
anothers  Heifer,  were  not  the  contrary  well  known. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I believe  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  all  those  that  desire  to  see  Christ  as  he  is;  who  will 
not  be  offended  at  this  Treatise,  or  rather  the  Spouses  wish 
and  longing.  Make  haste , my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a 
young  roe,  or  a hart,  upon  the  mountains  of  Spices,  Cant. 
8,  ult. 

Two  of  this  sexe  I have  met  with,  very  famous  for  more 
then  their  mother  tongue,  and  for  that  we  call  Learning, 
yet  living.  The  one  an  unhappie  branch  of  that  Tree  which 
is  cut  off,  and  pulling  up  by  the  roots;  of  whom  I could 
say  much,  to  whom  I owe  much.  The  other  of  deserved 
note  in  Utrecht,  the  glory  of  her  sexe  in  Holland .58  But 
this  my  Country-woman  speaks  the  best  Language;  yea,  I 
will  adde : Other  daughters  have  done  vertuously,  but  thou 
surmontest  them,  Prov.  31.  39. 

More  would  I say;  but  my  feeble  thoughts  or  words  will 
adde  but  little  to  her  labours.  Doubtless  she  had  good  help 
from  above  in  her  travel  for  this  birth:  I will  bequeath  her 
Solomons  last  words  of  his  good  houswife. 

Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain:  but  a woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  shee  shall  be  praised.  Give  her  the  fruit 
of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates, 
Prov.  31.  30,  31. 

Hugh  Peters. 

Mistress  Cary’s  book  was  soon  followed  by  fresh  evi- 
dence of  God’s  favor  to  His  saints.  On  September  3, 
1651,  Cromwell  defeated  “young  Charles  Stuart”  and  his 
army  of  Soots  at  Worcester.  Hugh  Peter  went  to 
Worcester  immediately  after  the  battle  and,  while  the 
“Scots  king”  was  being  effectively  hidden  from  prying 
Commonwealth  eyes,  Master  Peter  preached  before  the 
troops  which  were  disbanded  after  the  victory.  The  ser- 
mon, which  was  probably  delivered  on  September  6,  was 
a remarkable  one,  and  a newssheet  reported  it  thus  :59 

Mr.  Peters  (after  the  fight,  and  when  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  draw  the  Militia  Regiments  together)  expressed 
himselfe  to  this  purpose  unto  them,  when  they  were  going 

■is  The  identity  of  these  two  ladies  is  uncertain. 

59  A Perfect  Diurnall,  No.  91,  Sept.  1-8,  1651,  p.  1292.  Part  of 
this  report  was  quoted  in  Gardiner,  I,  445. 
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away,  and  gave  them  5 observations  to  meditate  upon  as 
they  went  home. 

(1)  To  thinke  better  of  God  than  ever  they  had  done, 
and  go  home  with  their  faces  shining , having  spoke  with 
him  on  the  Mount,  with  much  of  that  kind. 

(2)  To  thinke  aright  of  our  Army,  whom  they  saw  so  will- 
ing to  doe  the  worke,  &c. 

(3)  To  study  themselves,  as  unworthy,  and  unlikely  to 
lie  preserved,  and  yet  made  the  monuments  of  mercy,  not 
to  go  home  boasting,  but  humble  and  wondring. 

(4)  To  mind  the  enemy  who  was  very  strong  and  cruel. 

(5)  To  thinke  well  of  the  present  Government  who  was 
so  watchfull  for  the  whole,  &c. 

Two  examples  he  left  with  them,  one  was  Hezekiahs,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  he  rendred  not  according  to  what  he 
received,  but  grew  proud,  and  shewed  his  state  and  strength 
to  the  adversary:  The  other  David  who  when  he  grew  set- 
led,  asked  if  any  of  Jonathans  family  might  be  found  for 
him  to  do  good  unto,  his  reason  was,  because  by  Jonathan 
he  came  to  his  quiet;  He  told  them  our  Jonathan  was  Jesus, 
and  if  there  were  a poor  saint,  a Mephibosheth  lame  and 
helpless,  they  should  owne  him. 

Lastly,  when  their  Wives  and  Children  should  ask  them 
where  they  had  bin,  and  what  newes,  they  should  say  they 
had  been  at  Worcester,  where  Englands  sorrowes  began,  and 
where  they  were  happily  ended. 

On  a Lord’s  Day  eight  days  later  Peter,  who  had  re- 
turned to  London  with  Cromwell  (September  12), 
preached  before  Cromwell  at  Whitehall : 

Yesterday  [said  A Perfect  Account 60]  Mr.  Peters  preacht 
before  my  Lord  General  at  Whitehall,  about  a moneth  be- 
fore after  we  had  news  that  the  Scots  had  invaded  England, 
speaking  of  the  same  place,  he  took  his  Text  out  of  the  7.  of 
Eccles.  and  the  14.  vers,  the  latter  part,  But  the  day  of 
adversity  consider;  and  now  he  handled  the  first  part  of  the 
same  verse,  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyfull. 

Dolorous  days  for  the  saints  soon  followed.  On  Novem- 
ber 16,  Henry  Ireton,  whom  Cromwell  had  left  in  charge 
of  Ireland,  was  taken  ill  of  a fever.  He  was  purged  and 

60  No.  36,  Sept.  10-17,  1651,  p.  285.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
on  Sept.  14. 
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blood  was  let  on  the  next  day,  but  the  illness  grew  worse 
and  be  died  on  November  26.  News  of  his  decease  was 
confirmed  in  London  on  December  11,  and  it  cast  a deep 
shadow  over  Whitehall.  Two  weeks  later  the  body  was 
taken  to  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand  whence,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1651/2,  it  was  removed  to  Henry  VII’s  Chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  solemnly  interred.61 

On  or  about  the  day  of  Ireton’s  burial  appeared  a 
beautifully  engraved  broadside  showing  a well-propor- 
tioned arch  surmounted  by  coats-of-arms  with  the  insig- 
nium  “Dulce  Pro  Patris  Mori”  and  containing  beneath 
the  arch  a Latin  epitaph  to  Henry  Ireton  signed  by 
“Hugo  Peters.”  Evidently  the  broadside  represented  a 
design  for  Ireton’s  tomb,  of  the  construction  of  which 
Master  Peter  was  given  oversight.62  The  words  of  Peter’s 
epitaph  follow:63 

JEternitate  Sacrum. 

Terrenum  quod  habuit,  sub  hoc  Pulvere  deposuit 
HENRICUS  IRETONUS 

Idem  sae  culoru  Praesentium  Livor,  futurasq;  Posterorum 

Luctus. 

Nobilem  Natalium  memoriam  Notingamiensis  ager; 

Gestorum  vero  ne  tota  quidem  Britannia  complectitur. 

Divinam  sensit  Indolem  Cromwellus  cum  sibi  Generum 

adscivit ; Dubiumq;  an  tali  Genero  Pater,  an  tali  Patre 
Gener,  fgelicior  extiterit. 

Academice  primos,  & Impuberes  consecracit  Ann  os; 

Ad  Legum  deinde  Curias,  & aCuriis  ad  Castra  militaris 
progressa  Yirtus,  Eoque  Proventu, 

Ut  eruditis  Apollineam,  & a Militibus  Martiam  Palmam 
praeripuerit. 

Sic  ad  Fasces  viam,  Ferro  patefecit, 
Majorumque  Stemmata  gestis  Majoribus  Illustravit. 

Magnus  Ille  Famae  suae  Faenerator,  & Familiae. 

In  Pace  semper  pius,  & aeque  providus;  Bello  fortis,  & aeque 

f oelix ; 

ei  The  Faithful  Scout,  No.  47,  Dec.  5-12,  1651 ; No.  56,  Feb.  6- 
13,  1652;  Severall  Proceedings,  No.  116,  Dec.  11-18,  1651;  p.  1801. 

62  See  Cal  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1654,  PP- 
27,  35,  445. 

63  Taken  from  a copy  of  the  broadside  in  the  British  Museum, 
669  f.  16/34. 
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Earo  victus,  nisi  Proditione ; nunquam  Victor,  nisi  Virtute. 
Inter  optimates  omnino  Bonus;  inter  Bonos  optimus  eluxit. 
Magnanimus  sine  superbia;  Justus  sine  saevitia;  singulisq; 
sic  Animo  suo  Temperans, 

Ut  nusquam  severiores  aliis,  quam  sibi.  Leges  indixerit. 
Consultissim’  apud  Anglos  Senator;  Vigilantissim’  apud 
Hybernos  Prcefectus 

Quibus  conterendis  tam  sedulam  navavit  operam, 

Ut  Imperando  totus  Servierit,  serviendo  totus  Imperaverit. 
EO,  DENIQUE  VICTORIARUM  BELLICOSA  MANUS 
PERVENERAT, 

Quae  Perduellium  Millia  paucis  Manipulis  edomuit, 

Et  tot  stupenda  Virtutis  edidit  specimina; 

Ut  dixisses, 

DEUM  pro  Iretono  Militasse,  IRETONUM  pro  Deo; 
Sed  proh  Tristem  triumphorum  Catastrophen! 
Arcibus  enim  Munitissimis  debellatis,  debellatisque  rurus 

munitis, 

Hostibus  pcene  profligatis;  Castris  deletis,  Urbibus  deditis, 
Et  tota  Hibernia  inditionem  tantum  non  redacta; 
Eheu  ingemiscentibus  passim  Riis;  Invitantibus  Superis: 

& famulantibus  Angelis, 

A terrestri,  in  Coeleste  fastigium  sublatus  est. 

Obiit  Limrick  Hibern.  Noveb.  26. 
zEtatis  suae  42. 

Sepultus  Westmonaster.  6 Feb’r. 

An  Dom. 

1651.. 

In  sempiternam  cujus  Herois  exinui  Memoriam, 
Ne  tot  Praelustres  virtutem  notce  posteris  exciderent, 
Suis  sumptibus  Jianc  Epigraphen  Typis  exaravit 

HUGO  PETERS. 

In  January,  prior  to  Ireton’s  interment,  Hugh  Peter 
was  appointed  to  a committee  set  up  to  advise  Parliament 
with  regard  to  reform  of  the  legal  machinery  of  Eng- 
land.64 This  appointment,  together  with  Peter’s  recom- 
mendations for  legal  reform  in  his  Good  Work  For  a 
Good  Magistrate,  were  the  occasions  for  the  following  let- 
ter published  by  one  Samuel  Duncon  in  Severall  Proposi- 

64  For  a discussion  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  see  F.  A. 
Inderwick,  The  Interregnum  (London,  1891),  p.  206;  White- 
lock,  Memorials,  III,  385-86. 
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tions  of  Publick  Concernment  Presented  to  his  Excelency 
the  Lord  Generali  Cromwell  . . . Also  A Letter  of  great 
Concernment,  Directed  to  Mr.  Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the 
Regulators  of  the  Law:65 

A Letter  to  Mr.  Hugh  Peters. 

Sir,  I do  find  that  you  are  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
or  more,  to  consider  how  the  Laws  of  this  Nation  may  be 
regulated.  You  cannot  but  know  that  the  people  are  in 
great  expectation  of  much  good  to  be  done,  I hope  you  shall 
want  no  assistance,  I am  not  able  to  give  much  in  that 
work,  yet  do  think  it  my  duty  to  do  something  towards  it, 
and  yet  all  may  be  too  little  without  an  extraordinary  hand 
of  God,  (which  I shall  desire)  the  most  that  I should  doe 
should  be  to  stir  you  up  to  improve  this  opportunity,  in 
putting  life  to  that  which  you  cited  in  your  little  booke 
intituled,  Good  worke  for  good  Magistrates,  which  was  to 
have  an  act  for  peace  makers,66  Sr.  I have  here  inclosed, 
sent  you  a rough  draught  of  a simple  one  of  mine  own 
devising,  I doe  know  that  the  Lawyers,  and  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospell  will  with  all  their  might  oppose  it,  and 
although  there  be  never  so  true  a conception  made  by  your 
Committee,  yet  it  will  be  in  danger  to  prove  abortive,  but 
I beseech  you  let  not  your  utmost  indeavours  be  wanting. 
There  are  some  other  things  with  it,  all  which  were  sent 
by  my  self  according  to  the  date,  unto  the  Lord  Generali: 
I shall  in  due  time,  take  the  bouldnesse  to  make  an  addi- 
tion, although  as  yet  I have  had  but  little  incouragement. 
The  Act  for  peace  makers  is  the  7.  particular. 

I desire  you,  and  some  others  to  compleate  it,  and  I doe 
conceive  that  such  an  act  may  bringe  much  glory  to  God, 
much  comfort,  peace  and  profit  to  the  people : God  is  pleased 
to  pronounce  Blessedness  upon  the  peace-makers,  and  truly 
I am  afraid  least  a curse  should  fall  upon,  or  follow  those 
that  have  power  to  doe  any  thing  tending  thereunto,  and  doe 
not  improve  it,  Sir  I doe  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
desire  you  to  stir  up  others  to  their  duties,  shurely  there  in 
great  neglect  in  some,  otherwise  those  things  that  have  been 

65  Published  at  London,  1652.  E.  656/18.  Thomason  dated 
it  ‘March  18,  1651/2.”  The  letter  to  Peter  occurs  on  pp.  5-6. 

66  See  Good  Work  For  a Good  Magistrate,  pp.  37  ff.  Peter’s 
proposed  “Peace-makers,”  like  the  commissioners  for  small 
causes  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  designed  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  parties  without  recourse  to  the  regular  courts. 
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fought  for,  prayed  for,  & payd  for  might  have  been  injoyed 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation  before  this  time.  I desire  you 
to  communicate  these  to  Collonel  Disborough , Maj.  Parker , 
and  some  others, 

Your  very  Affectionate  friend 
February  the  10.  1651  Samuel  Duncu[n]. 

Directed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Hugh  Peters. 

Hugh  Peter’s  next  letter  leaves  much  to  surmise.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Allin,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
had  been  a Royalist  sea  captain  with  Prince  Rupert’s 
fleet  which,  with  the  Scilly  Islands  as  their  base,  had 
preyed  upon  Commonwealth  vessels  in  1649-50.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that,  as  Allin  had  previously  been  a Lowe- 
stoft merchant  who  had  moved  to  Holland  in  order  to 
carry  on  privateering  in  the  name  of  the  King,  he  desired 
leave  to  return  to  England  for  business  reasons.67  Fur- 
ther, it  appears  likely  that  Allin,  knowing  or  recognizing 
the  identity  of  his  former  enemy  at  Milford  Haven, 
trusted  to  Peter’s  influence  and  charity  and  appealed  to 
him  for  aid : 

Hugh  Peter  to  Capt.  Thomas  Allin.68 

[Whitehall?],  January  24,  1652/3. 

Capt.  Allen, 

I have  received  yours  and  I have  advised  your  frends 
what  were  best  viz : to  come  home  upon  sight  hereof,  because 
the  act  of  oblivion  takes  place  till  Feb : 3d.  & come  directly 
to  mee  to  Whitehall,  & I shall  further  advise  you,  wishing 
the  Lord  may  doe  you  good  at  the  last 

Your  loving  frend 

Hugh  Peters. 

67  See  the  sketch  of  Allin  in  the  D.  N.  B.  A Capt.  Allen,  who 
commanded  “The  Guynney  Frigot”  in  Rupert’s  fleet,  was  cap- 
tured by  parliamentary  vessels  in  May,  1649.  His  ship  was 
confiscated  for  parliamentary  use  and  Allen  was  imprisoned 
and  questioned  closely.  Probably  this  man  was  Capt.  Thomas 
Allin,  whose  surname  was  often  mispelled  “Allen.”  If  so,  Hugh. 
Peter  may  have  figured  in  his  examination  then.  See  Perfect 
Occurrences,  No.  123,  May  4-11,  1649,  pp.  1017-19. 

68  Tanner  MSS  53,  p.  204  (The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford). 
Peter’s  petition  to  the  Council  of  State  (c.  Jan.  10,  1652/3) 
may  have  been  on  behalf  of  Allin.  See  Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
Bom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1652-53,  p.  92. 
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Since  the  early  days  of  his  ministry,  Hugh  Peter  had 
been  interested  in  unifying  the  Protestant  Reformed 
churches  of  the  world.  Towards  the  end  of  1653,  a step 
in  this  direction  was  undertaken  by  the  oligarchy  of  saints 
who  sought  to  strengthen  their  international  position, 
advance  trade,  and  unite  Protestants  by  overtures  to  Swe- 
den. In  October,  Bulstrode  Whitelock  was  selected  am- 
bassador, and  Hugh  Peter,  among  others,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  his  retinue.69  After  much  planning,  preach- 
ing, and  praying,  Whitelock  departed  England  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  carrying  with  him,  among  others,  a letter  to  Queen 
Christina  from  Hugh  Peter.  Unfortunately,  this  letter 
has  not  been  discovered;70  probably  Peter  recalled  the 
glory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  witnessed  the  blessings  of 
the  rule  of  the  saints  in  England,  and  prophesied  an  even 
more  glorious  future  when  Protestants  united  to  over- 
throw the  Pope. 

Besides  a letter,  however,  Ambassador  Whitelock  car- 
ried to  Queen  Christina  gifts  from  Master  Peter.  The 
gifts  were  as  extraordinary  as  the  act  of  sending  them, 
for  Peter  sent  a “great  English  cheese”  and  an  English 
mastiff.  Whitelock  was  embarrassed  by  the  commission 
and,  thinking  that  such  commonplace  gifts  from  a state 
chaplain  were  improper  for  the  Queen,  purposely  neg- 
lected to  present  the  tokens  to  Her  Majesty  until  an  amus- 
ing incident  laid  bare  his  bad  faith.  At  an  audience 
with  the  Queen  on  December  30,  Whitelock  was  mortified 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Master  Peter’s  dog 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  audience  chamber.  But 
Christina  was  delighted;  she  stroked  the  animal  and  in- 
quired about  him.  Whitelock  wrote  his  own  version  of 
what  followed : 

Shee  asked  if  it  were  his  dogge  hee  said  he  could  not  tell 
for  some  of  his  people  had  informed  him,  that  one  Mr 

Carlyle,  Letters  and  Speeches  (Lomas  ed.),  Ill,  289,  444; 
Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Bom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1653-5 If,  pp.  198, 
224;  Charles  Morton  (ed.),  A Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy 
(2  vols.  London,  1885),  I,  68,  74-78. 

to  Dr.  Folke  Lindberg,  of  the  Riksarkiv,  Stockholm,  has  in- 
vestigated Swedish  archives  for  the  present  writer  in  a vain 
effort  to  find  this  and  other  letters  Hugh  Peter  is  known  to 
have  written  to  Christina. 
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Peters  had  sent  the  Dogge  for  a present  to  her  Majesty, 
shee  asked  who  that  Mr  Peters  was,  hee  told  her  that  Mr 
Peters  was  a gentleman  of  good  family,  that  hee  had  bin 
a constant  servant  to  the  Parliament  in  their  warres  & 
great  affayres  that  hee  was  also  an  Excellent  preacher,  shee 
said  it  was  much  to  bee  both  a good  Soldier,  & a good 
preacher,  Wh[itelock]  Said  there  were  many  such  among  the 
Servants  of  the  Parlement.  Shee  said  that  Mr  Peters  had 
sent  her  a letter,  Wh[itelock]  Said  that  Mr  Peters  was  a 
great  admirer  of  her  Majesty  butt  to  presume  to  send  a 
letter  or  an  English  Mastiffe  for  a present  to  her,  was  above 
him,  and  hee  thought  not  fitt  to  give  leave  that  they  should 
bee  presented  to  her. 

The  Queen  said  that  shee  had  many  letters  from  private 
men,  that  the  letter  & the  Dogge  did  belong  to  her  as  her 
goods,  & that  she  would  have  them.  Wh[itelock]  said  that 
shee  might  command  in  this  place,  & ought  to  be  obeyed 
by  all,  & by  him  selfe  in  perticular,  not  only  relating  to  the 
letter  & Mastiffe  butt  to  a great  English  Cheese  which  was 
also  sent  her,  & merrily  accepted  by  her.71 

While  Whitelock  was  in  Sweden,  Cromwell  assumed 
the  Protectorship  of  England.  Unlike  many  of  his  min- 
isterial associates,  Hugh  Peter  supported  the  new  Pro- 
tector. Apart  from  the  political  exigencies  which  seemed 
to  render  monarchy  or  a protectorate  inevitable,  Peter’s 
faith  in  “good  men”  and  his  confidence  in  Cromwell 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  countenance  the  Lord  Protector. 
Indeed,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  preach  against  some  of 
his  erstwhile  friends  who,  as  Fifth  Monarchists,  endan- 
gered the  peace  and  safety  of  the  new  government.  Those 
eager  millenarians  who  sang  with  Christopher  Feake  that 

The  King  of  Saints  is  King  of  Kings 

And  Lord  of  Lords  is  he,72 

u “A  History  of  Whit.eloek’s  Ambassy  . . . By  Himself,” 

in  Add.  MSS  373^6,  I,  137.  Whitelock’s  account  of  this  incident 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  story  in  Morton  (ed.),  op. 
cit.,  I,  273-79 ; John  Thurloe,  A Collection  of  State  Papers  . . . 
(7  vols.  London,  1742),  I,  583;  I.  A.  Taylor,  Christina  of  Swe- 
den (London,  1909),  pp.  94-95. 

72  “Mr.  Feakes  Hymne:  August  the  11,  1653,  Christ  Church” 
— MS  in  E.  710/13  (B.  M.).  Mistress  Mary  Cary,  for  whose 
former  book  Hugh  Peter  had  prepared  an  introduction,  sang 
with  these  rebellious  saints.  On  Nov.  14,  1653,  Mistress  Cary 
published  a new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her  book,  first  pub- 
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Master  Peter  gently  but  firmly  admonished  “that  they 
should  keep  at  home  in  the  exercise  of  Truth  and  Peace.” 
Of  his  sermon,  which  was  delivered  at  St.  Paul’s  on 
December  18,  it  was  reported  in  a contemporary  news- 
sheet  that  Peter  chose  for  his  text,  “Hasten  my  well- 
beloved,  and  be  like  a Roe,  or  a young  Hart  upon  the 
Mountains  of  Spices.”73  and  that  he  raised  the  point: 

That  the  Saints  or  people  of  God  do  earnestly  desire  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  last  Judgment,  for  then 
shall  they  see  him  as  he  is;  They  shall  be  glorified  with 
him,  and  they  shall  be  righted  of  all  wrongs,  injuries,  or 
oppressions  done  unto  them. 

His  Counsell  was  then  to  the  people  of  God  (that  look 
for  the  Comming  of  Christ)  that  they  should  keep  at  home 
in  the  exercise  of  Truth  and  Peace;  Illustrating  it  by  the 
comparison  of  a Loving  Wife,  who  would  be  careful  not  to 
be  abroad  when  she  expected  her  Husband  to  come  home. 
He  exhorted  them  earnestly  to  increase  and  grow  in  grace 
and  holiness,  reprehending  such  as  lay  aside  the  Law,  and 
maintain  errors;  thinking  themselves  the  onely  People,  and 
would  have  all  the  World  submit  unto  them,  though  envy, 
hatred  and  malice  was  never  more  rife  than  at  this  Day. 

He  also  exhorted  the  people  to  remember,  that  although 
the  Government  of  the  State  were  as  changeable  as  the 
Prophet  Jeremy  speaketh  of  the  Government  in  his  time 
(which  he  compareth  to  a wayfaring  man)  yet  their  duty 
was  to  desire  and  look  for  the  Comming  of  Christ.74 

He  commended  the  time  past  when  there  was  heard  sing- 
ing of  Psalmes,  &c.  and  reproved  Errours. 

He  also  spake  favourably  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  concluded  with  advice  to  the  present  Gover- 

lished  in  1648,  entitled  The  Resurrection  of  the  Witnesses  and 
Englands  Fall  From  (The  Mystical  Babylon ) Rome  Clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  accomplished  . . . (2nd  ed.  London,  1653. 
E.  719/2.  Thomason  dated  it  “Nov.  14.”). 

73  The  Song  of  Solomon  2:17. 

74  Obviously  the  burden  of  Peter’s  sermon  was  in  the  same 
chapter  as  his  text,  verse  7 : “I  charge  you,  O ye  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that 
ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he  please.”  Master 
Peter  was  consistent : he  had  told  Mistress  Cary  that  he  did 
not  concur  “in  all  things  touching  the  personal  reign”  of  Christ 
and,  like  Cromwell,  he  would  have  no  saintly  clamor  of  dis- 
order. 
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nors,  that  they  should  exercise  their  places  in  the  equall  dis- 
tributing of  Justice  and  Right  unto  all. 

As  a consequence  of  such  services  to  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor’s government,  Master  Peter  kept  his  position  in 
Whitehall  and  retained  his  political  patronage.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  give  instances  of  the  exercise  of  that  pat- 
ronage and,  with  others,  reflect  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  Lord  Protector’s  government  in  keeping  the  navy 
well  manned  with  loyal,  able  seamen: 

William  Whitehorn  to  Robert  Blackbome,  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy.75 
Aboard  the  “Pellican  Frigott,”  September  4,  1654. 
Honored  Sir, 

I shall  humbly  intreat  you  to  excuse  my  boldness  in  the 
presenting  these  Lines;  where  After  tender  of  my  faithfull 
and  respective  service,  I have  thought  good  to  instance  the 
want  of  a Minister;  the  urgent  occasions  of  our  late  Min- 
ister calling  him  away  whome  I Cleared;  wherefore  my  ear- 
nest intreaty  is  that  you  would  please  to  use  a meanes  as 
by  speaking  to  Mr  Peeters  to  supply  us  with  some  Honest 
Godly  man  to  officiate  in  that  place;  or  if  possible,  I could 
wish  that  our  vacancy  might  be  supplyed  by  some  one  of 
those  who  came  from  New  England.  I have  likewise  thought 
good  to  instance  my  speedy  departure  to  the  westward, 
wherefore  I conceive  the  Convenientist  place  if  it  bee  your 
pleasure  to  send  any  will  be  Portsmouth,  whome  I shall 
Gladly  imbrace.  Soe  having  not  else;  only  desiring  you  to 
Answer  my  expectation,  And  as  obliged  I shall  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  you  and  yours  remaining 

Your  Faithfull  Servantt, 

Pellican  Frigott.  William  Whitehorn 

September  the  4th:  1654. 

Hugh  Peter  “For  my  deere  frend  Mr.  [Robert] 
Blackborne.”76  [London?]  January  11,  1654/5. 

The  Trader  Frigott 
The  Newbery  Frigott 

75  s.  P.  18,  vol.  88,  fol.  12  (P.  R.  O.,  London)  ; Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Bom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1651/,  p.  553.  William  White- 
horne  was  later  captain  of  the  Essex  and  (1655-56)  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Downs.  See  iMd.,  1655-56,  passim. 

76  £.  P.  18,  vol.  103,  fol.  41 ; Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser., 
Interregnum,  1655,  p.  416.  The  letter  is  endorsed : “Mr.  Peters 
recommendation  of  Capt.  Blowfleld.” 
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The  Ganesboro’  Frigott 
Beacths  [ ?]  Frigott 
The  Lime  Frigott 
The  Jersey 
Isaak  Blowfeild. 

Deere  frend, 

It  is  very  much  desired  that  Capt.  [Isaac]  Blowfield  above 
sayd  may  have  of  these  ships,  hee  is  a stout  honest  man,  & 
one  my  Lord  intends  some  speciall  good  unto.  I pray  let 
mee  have  the  opinion  of  it,  when  you  have  recommended  it 
to  the  Commissioners.  I love  the  man  indeed,  & am 

Your  servant 

11  Jan:  54  H:  Peter 

Meanwhile,  there  had  come  from  New  England  an 
appeal  to  Master  Peter.  In  February,  1654,  the  Lord 
Protector  dispatched  four  ships  to  New  England  under 
command  of  Major  Robert  Sedgwick  and  Captain  John 
Leverett,  who  were  instructed  to  deliver  letters  to  New 
England  magistrates,  to  solicit  their  active  support  in 
the  war  which  England  was  waging  against  the  Dutch, 
and  to  enlist  forces  to  figbt  against  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam.77  Fortunately  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  had  been  seeking  to  evade  war  against  New  Am- 
sterdam for  more  than  a year,  word  arrived  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  England  and  Holland  before 
the  Commonwealth  ships  left  Boston  harbor.  However, 
the  General  Court  had  granted  permission  to  Sedgwick 
and  Leverett  to  raise  five  hundred  volunteers  in  the  Bay 
Colony78  and,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Dutch  war 
was  ended,  the  Commonwealth  officers,  probably  with  Bay 
Colony  encouragement,  determined  to  attack  the  French 
at  Acadia.  The  combined  forces  were  very  successful  in 
the  enterprise,  but  they  had  scarcely  left  Massachusetts 
shores  before  Bay  Colony  magistrates  betrayed  misgivings 
lest  the  Lord  Protector’s  disfavor  be  incurred  by  their 
backwardness  in  the  Dutch  war  and  by  this  unauthorized 
attack  upon  French  settlements.  Accordingly,  the  Gen- 

77  See  Cromwell’s  Instructions  to  Sedgwick  and  Leverett, 
Feb.  8,  1653/4,  in  M.  H.  S.  Coll.,  II,  230-32. 

78  N.  B.  Shurtleff  (ed.),  Records  of  the  . . . Massachusetts 
Bay  ...  (5  vols.  Boston,  1853),  IV,  part  1,  195. 
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eral  Court  determined  to  appeal  to  influential  friends  in 
England  who  might  explain  away  Bay  Colony  remissness 
and  pacify  Oliver.  A first  draft  of  the  appeal  to  Hugh 
Peter  still  lies  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  where 
Edward  Bawson  left  it  “on  file  to  be  seene”  :79 

Edward  Rawson,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the 

General  Court,  to  Hugh  Peter.80 

Boston,  November  5,  1654. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Though  a long  silence  & former  neglect  in  not  improving 
our  interest  in  you  (occasioned  cheifly  by  reason  of  the 
great  and  waighty  affaires  you  have  bene  constantly  im- 
ployed  in  since  your  departure  hence)  may  in  our  owne 
apprehensions  & consciences  rather  lesson  your  affections 
toward  us  & administer  matter  of  just  prejudice  against  us, 
yet  such  is  our  confidence  of  your  zeale  for  god  & your  reale 
& cordiall  affection  to  the  cause  of  god  & the  liberties  & 
wellfare  of  his  people  here,  that  wee  are  incouraged  (our 
necessityes  att  this  tyme  also  compelling  us  thereunto)  to 
make  use  of  all  our  Freinds  amongst  whome  wee  cannot  but 
rank  yourselfe  amongst  the  cheife  & are  confident  you  will 
not  suffer  us  to  be  mistaken  therein,  But  that  in  due  tyme 
it  shall  appear  Amicus  certus  &c. 

Sir,  wee  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  of  the  warres  & 
grate  agitations  amongst  ourselves  & confederates  the  last 
yeare  in  referrence  to  a warr  with  the  dutch  in  theis  part, 
which  occasione  much  debate  & advise  with  our  generall 
Court  & most  of  the  Elders  here;  but  in  conclusion  neither 
could  the  Comiss : [of  the  United  Colonies]  agree  upon  the 
warr  nor  [the]  Court  or  Elders  to  satisfye  in  poynt  of  view 
of  concerning  the  grounds  & justice  thereof  in  regard  of  any 
in  reference  to  the  Dutch  in  theis  part  which  was  cheifly 
(if  not  onely)  insisted  on  by  those  that  indeavoured  most 
to  promote  the  Same;  some  few  amongst  our  selves  & others 
of  our  confederacy,  offended  att  our  peace  (the  greatest 
outward  blessing  wee  doe  or  can  enjoy),  addresse  them  to 
Engl:  & by  what  meanes  or  upon  what  pretence  wee  know 

T9  David  Pulsifer  (ed.),  Records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth ...  (12  vols.  Boston,  1859),  II,  437,  Appendix. 

so  Massachusetts  Archives,  CVI,  24.  The  manuscript  is  closely 
written,  with  many  emendations  and  corrections.  Portions  of 
it  were  printed,  though  imperfectly  deciphered,  in  J.  B.  Pelt, 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  ...  (2  vols.  Bos- 
ton, 1855-62),  II,  112-13. 
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not  prevaile  with  his  highness  to  send  a fleet  of  shipps  under 
the  command  of  Major  Sedgwick  (of  whose  good  affections 
to  us  we  have  beene  well  assured  and  of  whose  intentions 
toward  us  wee  yet  retaine  a good  opinion)  to  assist  us  against 
the  dutch,  which  ayd  (through  the  mercy  of  god)  wee 
neither  needed  nor  desired;  this  practice  (be  they  Friends 
or  Enemyes  that  acted  therein)  wee  cannot  but  looke  att 
as  an  injurious  proceeding  whereby  to  inforce  us  upon  a 
warre  which  they  know  our  consciences  were  not  satisfyed 
or  else  to  seeme  (at  least)  to  slight  & neglect  his  highness 
favour  and  bounty  towards  us,  which  wee  from  our  hearts 
most  humbly  & thankfully  acknowledge,  being  confident  of 
his  real  & good  intentions  towards  us  therein;  which  neces- 
sitated us  to  a ready  complyance  with  his  highnesses  Com- 
mand to  raise  500.  volunteers  to  be  imployed  by  them 
against  the  dutch  upon  the  nationell  quarrell;  but  intelli- 
gence of  the  peace  betwixt  the  two  nations  arryveing  here 
whilst  the  fleet  lay  in  our  harbor,  that  design  was  frustrate. 
Whereupon  the  Lords  Commanders  imployed  their  services 
against  the  French  in  theis  parts  without  giving  us  any 
notice  thereof,  but  att  their  return  desired,  amongst  other 
requests,  that  wee  would  assist  them  with  such  forces  as 
they  should  neede  for  the  defence;  to  which  our  answer  was. 
that  till  wee  knew  by  what  aucthoryty  or  Commission  they 
had  supplanted  the  French  wee  could  not  give  them  our 
resolution  therein,  which  wee  perceive  was  not  pleasing  to 
those  present,  though  neither  before  or  since  they  bave 
shewed  us  any  Commission  that  in  our  apprehensions  doth 
warrant  such  proceedings,  nor  can  wee  discover  how  accept- 
able the  service  wilbe  to  his  highnes;  but  least  our  actions 
and  answers  should  be  misrepresented  to  his  highness,  wee 
thought  it  our  duty  breifly  to  present  things  as  they  are  to 
his  highness  relating  to  the  French  as  formerly  wee  have 
done  in  reference  to  the  dutch  & haveing  soe  fitt  an  oppor- 
tunity & such  assurance  of  his  highness  favour  & reall  good 
will  towards  us  & the  cause  of  god  here  amongst  us,  wee 
thought  it  also  our  duty  in  an  humble  maner  to  declare 
the  end  of  our  comeing  hither,  the  liberties  wee  have  & doe 
enjoy,  the  contynuance  & Confirmation  thereof  is  that  wee 
sue  for,  as  by  this  coppy  of  his  highness  letter  you  may 
more  fully  understand  a petition  of  like  nature  wee  for- 
merly sent  to  Mr  Winslow  to  present  to  the  parliament  & 
a coppy  thereof  to  his  highness  when  hee  was  generall  of 
the  Army,  whoe  was  pleased  well  to  resent  the  same  & prom- 
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ised  to  preferr  it  to  the  parliament  when  there  be  first  a 
convenient  opportunity;  soe  that  wee  have  no  cause  to  doubt 
but  his  highness  will  herein  be  still  propitious  to  us.  But 
least  the  multiplicity  of  other  waighty  affaires  or  the  ill  will 
of  those  that  love  not  this  our  Sion  way  occasion  any  ob- 
structions herein  &c,  wee  earnestly  intreate  you  would  be 
pleased  soe  farr  to  tender  the  welfair  of  this  place  the  com- 
fort & welbeing  of  the  people  of  god  here  his  honor  & 
cause  to  encrease  the  perpetuall  good  of  posterity,  as  to  your 
utmost  interest  with  his  highness,  or  any  other  whome  it 
may  concerne  (as  opportunity  may  present  or  occasion  re- 
quire) for  the  obtayneing  of  our  just  desires  & establishing 
our  rights  & privelidges  to  us  & our  posterity  forever  whereby 
you  will  doe  with  god  acceptable  service  to  god  and  for  ever 
oblidge 

Your  true  & faithfull  Friends  & brethren 

Ed.  Rawson  Secret,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 
To  the  Reverend  & much  Honored  Mr  Hugh  Peters. 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  Hugh  Peter  by  an  old 
acquaintance  and  ambitious  admirer  in  Holland,  Andre 
van  Berlicom.  Little  is  ascertainable  about  van  Berli- 
com.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a native  of  The  Hague, 
although  his  letter  is  written  from  Rotterdam  and  he 
mentions  having  listened  to  Hugh  Peter  preach  there. 
In  1656,  van  Berlicom  published  a treatise  entitled, 
Elementarum  De  Rerum  Naturalium  Gravitate,  Pondere, 
Impulsu,  Motu,  Loco,  et  Motum,  et  Actionum  Caussis, 
Rationibus,  ac  Modis.  Libri  XII.81  The  book,  a curious 
treatment  of  physics  and  astronomy,  betrays  that  the 
author  was  a liberal  scholastic  who  had  assimilated  some- 
thing of  Des  Cartes  and  the  new  ‘'Experimental  Philos- 
ophy.” The  author  sent  a copy  to  Master  Peter  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Lord  Protector  and  with  it  was  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Andre  van  Berlicom  to  Hugh  Peter82 
Roterdam,  November  13,  1655. 

Yir  Spectatissime,  Doctissime,  Reverentissime,  Intimam 
habeo  causam,  quae  penitus  animo  meo  resideat,  Venerandi, 

si  Roterdami.  Ex  Officina  Amoldi  Leers,  MDCLVI.  The 
Dedication— to  Louis  XIV — is  dated  October  1,  1655. 

82  Rawlinson  MSS  A.  32,  fol.  397  (The  Bodleian  Library,  Ox- 
ford). 
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reverendi,  magnifaciendi,  Augustam  et  Illustrem  Praepotentis 
Domini  Protectoris  Anglise,  Scotiae,  et  Hyberniae  Potentiam, 
Cuius  usque  adeo  veniam,  et  salutarem  Providentiam,  et 
HHquanimitatem,  in  discutiendas,  et  pace  componendis  et 
terminandis,  simultatibus  praeteritis,  experti  sumus.  Ex 
hisce,  et  aliis  praeterea  Summae  Beneficentiae  documentis, 
libentes  merito  agnoscimus,  Auctoritatem  sane  Summam, 
non  Gentis  utriusque  solummodo.  Sed  Communi  omnium 
Gentium  Bono,  a Deo  Opto.  maxo.  Comparatam.  Hunc 
autem  intimum  animi  mei  servum,  et  affectum,  ut  testatum 
faciam,  in  eius  monumentum,  cum  alia  re  non  possum, 
votum  quod  affectuosissime  voveo  a Rege  Regnantum,  Dom- 
ino Dominantum,  praesenti  operis  mei  exemplari,  quod  hu- 
militer  Celsitudini  sua  offero,  inscripsi.  Quod  ut  Victricem 
Illam  Manum  contingere  possit,  quaeso  ne  graveris  me  dig- 
nari  eo  honore,  ut  ipse,  Vir  Dignissime,  Praepotenti  Domino 
Protectori  tradas,  et  pro  ut  tibi  visum  erit,  Commendes, 
et  si  nulla  alia  de  caussa,  saltern  eo  nomine,  quod  testandae 
submissae  meae  observantiae  exhibetur.  Dabis  hoc,  Vir  Rever- 
endissime,  Humanissime,  Communibus  Studiis,  non  Sym- 
mysta  tantum,  sed  et  Musarum  Patronus,  et  fortasse  etiam 
veteri  Notitiae,  cuiis  etiamnum  apud  Me  Viget  memoria,  qui 
studio  singularis  tuae  eruditionis,  et  eloquii,  saepe  unction- 
ibus83  tuis  interfui,  quam  vis  parum  gnarus  Anglici  Ser- 
monis,  Etme  ad  Dignationem  tuam  reverendam,  et  Virtutem 
tuam  amandam,  propiore  et  recentiore  beneficio  obstrinxeris 
si  responso  quoque  tuo  me  dignaveris.  Vale.  Rotterdami 
Id.  Novemb.  MDCLV. 

Tui  observantissimus 

A.  van  Berlicom 

Civitati  Rotterodamensi  a Secretis. 

Questions  of  naval  personnel  often  arose,  and  to  Master 
Peter,  as  letters  above  demonstrate,  appeals  frequently 
came  for  recommendations.  The  next  two  letters  relate 
to  affairs  of  this  nature: 

John  Weald  to  Hugh  Peter84 

“on  bord  the  Jersey  Friggat  off  the  Spit  head  neere 

Portsmouth.  January  the  22,  1655.”  [1655/6] 
Most  honored  Sir, 

Although  I could  not  bee  soe  fortunate  as  to  take  my 

83  Perhaps  “uncionibus”,  [annointings]. 

s*  8.  P.  18,  vol.  123,  fol.  59  (P.  R.  O.,  London)  ; Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum,  1655-56,  p.  130. 
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leave  of  your  honor  at  my  departing  from  London,  yet  I 
cannot  forbeare  the  acknowledgment  of  my  humble  and 
hearty  thankes  for  your  manifould  curtisies  to  Mee  which 
I doe  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  It  is  true  on 
Saturday  I might  have  done  this,  but  I deferred  it  while 
my  going  aboard  to  the  end  that  you  might  in  it  also  receive 
an  accompt  of  the  readynesse  of  the  shippes  heere,  which 
are  about  12,  and  only  want,  or  the  only  greatest  want  is 
men,  although  wee  for  our  part  in  the  Jersey  have  noe  greate 
cause  to  complaine  for  wee  already  have  about  100  and 
should  soone  have  our  number,  if  volanteires  might  but  have 
their  desires,  most  of  us  are  at  the  Spit  head  where  wee 
daily  endeavour  to  finish  our  worke,  and  ere  long  (by  our 
best  endeavours  crowned  with  a blessing  from  above)  I hoape 
shall.  Captain  Symmons85  my  Commander  being  of  your 
ancient  acquaintance  desireth  his  humble  service  to  your 
honor,  who  at  preasent  of  his  officers  only  standeth  and 
remaineth  in  the  want  of  a minister.  A good  Cabine  is 
reserved  for  him  that  shall  bee ; if  his  former  minister 
seeketh  after  the  imployment  whose  name  is  Daniel  Pell8ft 
his  request  is  to  have  him  if  not  that  your  honor  would 
consider  him  with  an  able  and  honest  man.  If  it  might  not 
bee  to  Mr.  Vincents  prejudice,  I wish  wee  had  noe  other, 
but  hee  will  bee  fitter  for  one  of  the  greatest  ships.  Sir 
did  your  honor  know  but  the  worth  of  that  Gentleman  in 
but  halfe  the  measure  that  I doe,  he  would  bee  as  preshious 
in  your  sight;  to  speake  truth,  take  him  to  our  sea  cruse  [ ?] 
by  and  large,  take  as  a scholler,  take  him  as  a godly  man, 
an  exemplary  good  liver,  take  him  if  occasion  be  as  well 
with  the  sword  in  his  hand  as  the  word  in  his  mouth.  If 
I should  but  endeavour  to  set  him  forth  as  wee  say  in  his 
proper  coloures,  my  paper  would  shorten  too  fast,  to  say 
all  in  this  little,  take  him  every  way  I know  too  few  such, 
and  therefore  my  humble  request  to  your  honor  is  that  con- 
sidering his  merit,  accordingly  hee  might  bee  considered, 
the  considerashion  of  his  leaving  the  University,  and  refusing 
considerable  places  ashore,  merely  (to  my  knowledge)  for 
this  expeditions  sake  will  I hoape  be  sufficient  motive  to 
cause  your  honor  to  doe  for  him.  I well  remember  you  once 
were  much  troubled  at  the  remissnesse  of  University  men, 

*5  Captain  John  Symonds  (or  Simonds).  See  his  appeal  for 
a chaplain  in  Cal.  "of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.,  Interregnum, 
1655-56,  p.  469. 

sa  Pell  was  also  requested  by  Captain  Symonds.  See  his  let- 
ter mentioned  above. 
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now  heere  is  one,  seasoned  to  the  worke,  and  whose  forward- 
nesse  might  indeed  encoradge  many  others,  as  it  may  bee 
hath  some,  let  not  him  I humbly  beeseech  your  honor  receive 
discorragement ; one  thing  more  I have  to  trouble  your 
honor  withall  and  that  is  this  Mr  Symson  the  bearer  heereof 
might  have  your  assistance  in  his  businesse  desiring  but  rea- 
son & equitie,  and  that  others  have  on  the  same  consideration 
had  before  him.  I am  acquainted  with  many  ministers,  but 
with  few  such.  If  your  honor  please  to  try  him  in  White- 
hall I question  not  but  hee  may  bee  liked  as  well  as  at 
Jamses,  where  in  my  hearing  hee  had  noe  ordinary  applause. 
Your  honor  may  read  all  his  desires  in  a petishion  already 
formed,  and  soe  god  direct  your  heart  for  the  encoraging 
these  his  embassadors,  those  herroldes  that  by  the  Silver  the 
goulden  trumpet  the  Gospell  proclaime  the  glad  tydinges  of 
good  thinges,  peace  towards  men,  peace  of  Conscience,  that 
followeth  the  word,  a Conscience  wyde  of  offence  towards 
god  and  towards  man,  and  men.  the  peace  of  our  good  god 
whose  name  is  Jehovah  which  passeth  all  understanding  be 
with  you,  and  dwell  in  you,  and  all  yours  to  all  eternitie 
is  not  only  the  hope,  and  desire  of,  but  in  the  daily  supply- 
cashions  of: 

Your  honors  ever  humble  engaged  & observant  servant: 

John  Weald. 

on  bord  the  Jersey  Friggat  off  the  Spit  head  neere  Ports- 
mouth January  the  22,  1655. 

Sir  the  Friggot  I very  well  like,  the  Commander  better, 
if  your  honor  please  by  any  meanes  to  let  mee  receive  your 
Comandes,  you  may  perceive  my  duty.  I desire  to  doe,  and 
although  my  busenesse  at  London  was  not  soe  soone  dis- 
patched as  I then  wished  it  had,  yet  thereby  I have  let  my 
selfe  voyde  any  other  than  this,  which  with  all  dilligence 
and  Circumspeckshion  I will  walke  in.  If  any  extraordin- 
ary busenisse  in  the  terme  of  the  Voydge  happen,  and  the 
Generali  or  Generalls  please  to  employ  mee,  they  shall  find 
mee  ready  and  willing  to  doe  my  Countrey  service  as  in  land- 
ing, firing  shippes  or  the  like.  If  you  thinke  it  convenient 
to  informe  the  Generali  of  one  who  will  willingly  serve  Eng- 
land in  her  harshest  in  her  most  desperate  enterprises  which 
hath  formerlv  bin  the  known  desires  of. 

Your  honors 

J.  W. 

Hugh  Peter  “For  my  honored  frend  Coll.  Clarke.”  8T 

87  S.  P.  18,  vol.  140,  fol.  13  (P.  R.  O.,  London) 
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[London?]  May  6,  1656. 

My  deere  frend, 

Not  to  question  your  love  &c.  These  are  earnestly  to 
desire  you  to  let  this  bearer  Mr.  Hodge  of  New  England 
have  your  respects,  who  is  certaynly  a worthy  honest  man 
of  New  England  & hath  bin  a maister  of  a ship  these  30  or 
31  yeeres,  & fit  for  that  imployment  I pray  confide  in  him 
& let  him  bee  imployed  as  maister  of  a ship  who  desire  to 
serve  you ; Upon  whom  you  may  build  for  Capt.  of  a small 
frigott.  I know  the  man. 

Your  servant 

Hu : Peter. 


6 of  May.  56. 


(To  be  continued) 


DEED  OF  THE  TOWNSEND  BISHOP  FARM  TO 
JOHN  CHICKERING,  1641. 

The  following  original  deed,  hitherto  undiscovered,  con- 
veying the  farm  of  Townsend  Bishop,  now  known  as  the 
Rebecca  Nurse  farm,  to  John  Chickering,  in  1641,  has 
been  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Essex  Institute : 
Townsend  Bishopp[s]  Sale  of  his  ffarme  to  Jo  Chiekerin 
The  6*  of  ye  84  1641 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I Townsend  Bishop 
of  Salem  have  bargayned  and  sould  and  by  these  presents 
doe  bargayne  & sell  unto  Henry  Chickering  of  Dedham  my 
farme  which  was  graunted  unto  me  by  the  towne  of  Salem 
in  the  yeere  1635  according  as  appeared  in  the  sayd  towne 
booke  of  Salem  in  this  manner  Mr  Townsend  Bishop  his 
farme  of  three  hundred  Acres  graunted  the  28  of  the  10 
month  Anno  1635  Butted  upon  Mr  Endicots  at  the  Ester 
end  400  pole  in  length  & six  score  pole  in  bredth  that  is  to 
say  six  score  and  fower  pole  at  the  wester  end  & an  hundred 
sixteene  pole  at  the  Ester  end,  bounded  by  the  water  betwixt 
Mr  Skeltons  executors  & him  at  the  Northeast  Corner  of  his 
farme  & hath  there  allowed  from  Mr  Endicots  farme  eight 
Acres  for  a highway  is  bounded  agayne  at  the  Southwest 
Corner  by  the  brooke  (thus  far  the  words  of  the  Towne 
booke)  Provided  & alwaies  excepted  a certayne  nooke  of  land 
belonging  to  the  sayd  farme  at  the  Southeast  Corner  towards 
Mr  Endicotts,  contayning  to  about  the  value  of  eight  Acres 
not  sould  to  the  sayd  Henery  with  the  sayd  Farme.  The 
rest  as  is  expressed  together  with  the  edifices,  yards,  gardens, 
Enclosures,  meddowes  Timberwood  & all  profitts  thereunto 
attending.  I doe  for  me,  my  heires  & executors  by  these 
presents  confirme  & assure  to  the  sayd  Henry  his  heires  & 
executors  forever,  in  witnes  whereof  I have  set  to  my  hand 
the  day  & yeere  above  sayd.  Townsend  Byshopp 

In  the  presence  of  us 
Jo:  ffiske 
John  Woodbery 
William  Dodge 
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The  Flowering  of  New  England,  1815-1865.  By  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.  1936.  550  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New 

York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

Mr.  Brooks’  power  to  interpret  and  reveal  never  has  been 
more  marked  than  in  this  outstanding  work  on  nineteenth 
century  American  culture.  Beginning  with  a study  of  the 
Boston  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  time,  entertaining  of  itself,  “when 
Boston  was  another  Edinburgh,”  he  paints  a fascinating  pic- 
ture. It  was  a time  when  young  girls  read  Tom  Jones  and 
Tristram  Shandy  “as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  a Pilgrim 
Father”;  when  in  every  house  were  found  only  the  standard 
English  authors;  and  children  were  brought  up  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Fanny  Burney. 
The  chapters  on  the  growth  of  early  nineteenth  century  peri- 
odicals, both  religious  and  literary,  the  influence  of  Unitari- 
anism,  and  the  teachings  of  Harvard  professors,  construct  a 
background  for  the  admirable  character  sketches  in  which  the 
book  abounds.  The  chapter  on  Hawthorne  in  Salem  is  tre- 
mendously readable.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that 
the  author  often  gets  his  atmosphere  from  reading  Haw- 
thorne’s fiction,  especially  in  interpreting  life  in  Salem.  To 
assert  that,  in  Hawthorne’s  time,  Salem,  “in  its  isolation 
from  the  currents  of  world-thought  and  feeling  seemed  to 
be  only  a step  removed  from  the  age  of  the  Dance  of  Death,” 
must  be  news  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  seaport.  A town  that  was  supporting  three  weekly 
newspapers,  a lyeeum  and  a library,  could  hardly  have  been 
“isolated  from  the  currents  of  world-thought.”  With  ves- 
sels arriving  from  more  than  fifty  foreign  countries  each 
year,  and  an  extensive  American  coastwise  trade,  Salem  kept 
pace  with  world  affairs.  To  be  sure,  by  1850,  when  Haw- 
thorne wrote  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  shipping  had  declined, 
and  he  soon  left  Salem,  never  to  return.  But  manufactures 
and  the  railroad  had  brought  new  interests  to  this  communi- 
ty which  had  held  a city  charter  since  1836.  Mr.  Brooks 
appraises  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  the  Alcotts, 
Thoreau,  Dana,  Norton,  Dr.  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Whittier. 
Although  the  author  disclaims  any  tendency  to  indulge  in 
fiction,  his  characterization  of  Mr.  Whittier  as  one  who  had 
“seen  his  Quaker  mother  and  aunt  melting  a minister’s 
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image  in  wax  to  send  his  soul  to  hell,”  is  a touch  of  realism 
which  those  who  knew  the  family  will  discredit.  The  “phil- 
andering,” attributed  to  the  Quaker  poet  also  suggests  an 
echo  from  one  of  Mr.  Whittier’s  recent  biographers.  This 
volume,  however,  is  full  of  meat,  and  as  a literary  history 
of  New  England,  it  has  not  been  equalled.  Every  college 
library  in  the  country,  as  well  as  public  and  private  libraries, 
should  have  it  on  their  shelves. 

October  Farm.  From  the  Concord  Journals  and  Diaries  of 
William  Brewster.  With  an  Introduction  by  Daniel 
Chester  French.  1936.  XV  -f-  286  pp.,  small  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts : Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

Harvard  does  well  to  publish  the  journals  of  William 
Brewster,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  ornithologists,  not 
only  for  the  information  they  give  along  the  lines  of  his 
special  interest,  but  for  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions  of  Con- 
cord and  his  fine  English  prose.  The  introduction  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  French  is  a warm  tribute  to  a friend  of  long 
standing.  They  were  boys  together  in  Cambridge,  years  be- 
fore Brewster  bought  his  three  hundred  acres  in  Concord, 
named  “October  Farm.”  Here  he  developed  the  beauty  of 
the  place  and  tried  various  experiments  in  natural  history. 
The  late  Eev.  Smith  Owen  Dexter,  Eector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Concord,  was  responsible  for  editing  the  journals  for  publica- 
tion. He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Cambridge,  who  writes  the  Foreword.  The  many 
persons  interested  in  ornithology  will  welcome  this  delight- 
ful volume,  in  which  science  and  language  are  so  happily 
combined.  A gift  book  for  all  bird  lovers. 

Portrait  of  an  Era,  as  Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson : A Biog- 
raphy. By  Fairfax  Downey.  1936.  391  pp.,  large  oc- 

tavo, cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  will  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  were  brought 
up  during  the  age  of  Gibson  popularity,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  recognize  in  Gibson  the  master  of  the  pen  and  ink 
sketch.  Starting  as  a boy  working  with  scissors  to  make 
cut-out  pictures  from  paper,  his  natural  talent  developed 
gradually,  until,  while  in  his  early  twenties,  his  sketches  were 
accepted  by  John  Mitchell  for  Life.  This  gave  him  his  start 
and  from  that  time  fortune  smiled  upon  him.  While  still 
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a young  man.  Collier’s  gave  him  $100,000  for  one  hundred 
double-page  drawings,  and  later  he  often  received  $2,000  for 
a single  picture.  He  married  one  of  the  beautiful  Lang- 
horne  girls  of  Virginia,  whose  face  was  often  his  model. 
There  was  hardly  a country  in  the  world  that  did  not  have 
collections  of  the  Gibson  girl.  He  created  a trend.  All 
young  girls  wanted  to  be  like  the  Gibson  girl,- — the  beauty, 
the  athletic  girl,  the  ambitious  girl.  He  had  an  effect  on  the 
men,  also,  for  with  the  introduction  of  the  Gibson  drawiugs 
of  smooth-faced  men  disappeared  the  beards  and  mustaches 
of  the  nineties  and  later.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  now  in  his 
sixties,  must  look  back  with  pride  to  his  accomplishments 
so  appropriately  set  forth  by  his  biographer.  The  many 
illustrations  make  the  book  especially  attractive. 

Heaven  Haunted  Flesh.  Sonnets.  By  Herman  Clifford 
Johnson.  1936.  56  pp.,  small  octavo,  boards.  Salem, 

Massachusetts:  Newcomb  & Gauss.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  privately  printed  book  of  sonnets  by  Bev.  Herman 
C.  Johnson  of  Beverly  has  been  well  received  and  acclaimed 
as  poetry  of  a high  order.  It  portrays  the  first  religious 
awakening  of  a carefree  boy,  through  various  stages  of  life 
to  the  final  realization  of  God  as  the  only  abiding  reality. 
It  is  an  attractive  product  of  the  press  of  Newcomb  & Gauss. 

Old  Ships  and  Ship-Building  Days  op  Medford,  1630- 
1873.  By  Hall  Gleason.  1936.  84  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 

illus.  West  Medford:  Privately  printed  by  the  author. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  Gleason  has  gathered  all  possible 
material  on  shipbuilding  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  town  of  Medford.  Thatcher  Magoun  started  his  ship- 
yard in  1802,  and  from  that  time  the  industry  was  conducted 
on  quite  a large  scale,  especially  during  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  California  gold  craze  of  1849.  There  are  chapters  on 
the  pepper  trade,  the  California  clipper  ship  era,  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  the  development  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine vessel,  and  later  clipper  ships.  There  are  illustrations 
of  many  Medford-built  vessels,  as  well  as  portraits  of  the 
early  merchants  and  shipbuilders.  But  most  useful  is  the 
list  of  vessels  built  in  Medford,  giving  date,  name,  tonnage, 
owner  and  builder,  and  an  adequate  index.  Mr.  Gleason  has 
done  a worth-while  job  extremely  well. 

The  Story  op  the  Jews  of  Newport.  Two  and  a Half 
Centuries  of  Judaism,  1658-1908.  By  Morris  A.  Gut- 
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stein.  Introduction  by  David  De  Sola  Pool.  1936. 
393  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Bloch  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Price,  $3.50. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  first  of  the  Jewish  race  to 
settle  in  this  country  came  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1658.  They 
were  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews,  who  were  always  considered 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Chosen  People.  Rabbi  Gutstein  of 
Newport  has  collected  material  for  a most  interesting  account 
of  two  and  a half  centuries  of  Jewish  life  in  that  city.  The 
devotion  of  those  early  Jews  to  the  faith  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a Congregation  by  the  fifteen  families  who  had 
fled  from  the  Inquisition.  But  it  was  not  until  1763,  that 
the  Synagogue,  which  is  still  standing,  was  erected.  They 
entered  into  the  business  life  of  the  community  and  many 
of  them  became  rich  merchants,  mixing  with  the  non- Jewish 
population  who  received  them  in  a tolerant  spirit.  They 
brought  Freemasonry  to  the  town  as  early  as  1658,  and 
organized  a lodge  of  their  own  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  a remarkable  story,  culled  from  old  documents  and  rec- 
ords, with  a valuable  bibliography,  a list  of  burials  in  the  old 
cemetery,  a glossary  of  Jewish  terms,  many  illustrations,  and 
a full  index.  A history  which  will  interest  Jews  and  non- 
Jews. 

Houses  in  America.  By  Ethel  Fay  Robinson  and  Thomas 
P.  Robinson.  1936.  240  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
York:  The  Viking  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  volume,  written  in  a popular  style,  with  not  too  much 
accuracy  of  statement,  contains  more  than  150  pencil  draw- 
ings of  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  admirably 
executed  by  the  authors.  The  architectural  detail  of  garri- 
son houses,  chimneys,  groups  of  brick,  stone  and  wooden 
houses,  windows  and  porches,  are  given  in  interesting  repro- 
duction. Houses  in  this  vicinity  include  the  Hooper  and 
Lee  houses  in  Marblehead,  the  Whipple  house  in  Ipswich, 
the  Capen  house  in  Topsfield,  the  “Lindens”  in  Danvers, 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  the  Corwin  house  in 
Salem. 

Trinity  Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  A History 
of  the  Fabric.  By  Norman  Morrison  Isham.  1936. 
112  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  D.  B.  Up- 
dike, The  Merrymount  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Isham  has  produced  quite  an  unusual  book,  devoted 
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entirely  to  the  architecture  of  this  early  Episcopal  Church, 
the  oldest  parish  in  Rhode  Island.  Architecture  of  the 
classic  type  came  to  the  Colonies  from  England,  and  it 
superceded  here,  just  as  it  did  in  England,  the  old  Tudor 
forms  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author  explains  the 
importance  of  this  type  of  early  churches,  such  as  Christ 
Church  in  Boston  and  this  Newport,  church.  There  are 
thirty  beautiful  illustrations  of  interiors  and  exteriors,  plans, 
etc.,  not  only  of  Trinity,  but  of  English  churches  which  had 
some  architectural  relation  to  Trinity.  This  church,  which 
was  built  in  1725,  has  evidences  of  being  of  Wren  design. 
The  book  is  a fine  example  of  the  printer’s  art. 

American  Literary  Annuals  and  Gift  Books,  1825-1865. 
By  Ralph  Thompson,  1936.  184  pp.,  octavo,  cloth. 

New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  Price,  $2.25. 

The  old-time  gift  book  which  Mr.  Thompson  describes 
was  the  early  expression  of  American  culture  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  hooks  became  so 
popular  that  thousands  of  copies  were  sold.  More  than  250 
firms  brought  out  a thousand  different  titles  between  1825 
and  1865.  It  is  a revealing  literary  record  of  those  years. 
The  contributions,  both  prose  and  poetry,  were  the  work  of 
some  of  the  best  American  writers,  in  some  cases  original 
and  in  others  selected  from  articles  already  in  print.  In 
this  most  valuable  annotated  catalogue,  nearly  all  the  writers 
of  note  during  the  period  covered  are  indicated.  Among 
those  of  Essex  County  connection  are : Whittier,  Hawthorne, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Hannah  F.  Gould,  Alonzo  Lewis,  Epes  Sargent, 
John  Pierpont,  George  B.  Cheever,  Caleb  Cushing,  Jones 
Very  and  Albert  Pike.  This  is  a bibliography,  well  indexed, 
which  will  be  useful  in  every  library. 

Horace  Greeley  and  the  Tribune  in  the  Civil  War. 
By  Ralph  Ray  Fahrney,  Ph.  D.  1936.  230  pp.,  12  mo., 
cloth.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press.  Price, 
$2.50. 

This  is  a non-partisan  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Civil  War,  including  the  active  and  influential  part  played 
by  Greeley  and  his  Tribune.  This  New  York  newspaper 
probably  exerted  greater  influence  upon  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country  than  any  other  journal.  By  means 
of  the  Daily,  whose  circulation  was  more  confined  to  the 
city,  and  of  the  Weekly  and  Semi-weekly  which  were  made 
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up  from  the  columns  of  the  Daily,  Greeley  reached  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  To  much  of  the  rural  population 
the  Tribune  was  their  political  Bible.  It  is  to  determine  the 
effect  of  Greeley’s  policy  on  public  sentiment  that  the  book 
has  been  written.  Dr.  Fahrney  presents  an  interesting  story 
of  a critical  period  in  American  history. 

John  Hayes  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  A Book  of  His 
Family.  In  two  volumes.  Compiled  and  published  by 
Katharine  F.  Richmond  of  Tyngsboro,  Mass.  1936. 
911  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Rutland,  Vermont: 
Tuttle  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $18.00. 

This  is  a most  complete  and  well-arranged  genealogy  and 
is  a credit  to  both  compiler  and  publisher.  John  Hayes,  a 
Scotsman,  settled  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  1680,  and  married 
Mary  Horne.  Their  descendants  are  found  today  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  in  every  province  of  Canada  and  in  many 
foreign  countries.  Among  allied  families  are  Adams,  Berry, 
Blake,  Cate,  Clark,  Dame,  Evans,  Fall,  Foss,  Ham,  Hanson, 
Horne,  Hussey,  Nute,  Place,  Roberts,  Tibbetts,  Watson, 
Wentworth,  Wiggin  and  Young.  An  outstanding  feature  of 
this  work  is  the  great  amount  of  biographical  matter  through- 
out. It  is  not  simply  a record  of  names  and  dates,  but  it 
gives  much  information  of  human  interest.  The  first  four 
generations  especiallv  are  treated  with  marked  thoroughness, 
every  possible  record  having  been  examined  for  facts  which 
throw  light  on  the  early  life  of  this  family.  It  is  a pleasure 
to  recommend  to  libraries  this  splendid  genealogy  of  a typi- 
cal old  New  England  family  extending  over  a period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  There  is  a very  full  and  adequate 
index  of  names  and  places.  Liberal  discount  is  offered  to 
libraries  and  members  of  the  family. 
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233,  234. 

Salwey,  Richard,  68. 

Sampson,  Edward, 
270. 

George  R.,  167. 

Sanborn,  William, 
168. 

Sanderson,  Edmund 
L„  277. 

Jacob,  78. 

Katherine  H.,  78. 

Sargent,  Sergeant, 
Daniel,  262. 

Ebenezer,  236. 

Joseph,  168. 

Joshua,  163. 

Stephen,  271. 

Winthrop,  170. 

Saul,  Eliza  W.,  157. 

Joseph,  157. 

Sarah  F.,  157. 

Thomas,  157. 

Saunders,  Charles, 
158. 

Charles  F.,  158. 

Daniel,  158. 


Saunders,  Elizabeth, 
145. 

Elizabeth  E.,  156. 
Eunice  L.,  157. 
Joshua,  171. 

Mary  E.,  156. 

Mary  T.,  157. 
Philip,  158. 

Sarah  P.,  158. 
Thaddeus,  172. 
Thomas,  156,  284. 
Thomas  G.,  172. 
Savage,  Thomas,  6. 
Savory,  Josiah,  262. 
Sawyer,  Benjamin, 
263. 

Scroop,  Col.,  60. 
Searle,  George,  271. 
Secor,  Charles  A., 
276. 

Zeno,  276. 
Sedgwick,  Robert, 
342,  344. 

See,  Ram  Chunder, 

237. 

Selkirk,  Alexander, 
199. 

Sevier,  Joseph,  164, 
268. 

Sewall,  Judge,  19, 
24. 

Abigail  T„  239. 
Edward,  9. 

Hannah  H.,  239. 
Henry,  238,  240. 
Jane  D.,  238,  240. 
Margaret  M.,  237, 

238,  240. 

Mary  G.,  239. 
Samuel,  19,  20, 

237-240,  244,  256. 
Stephen,  6,  238- 

240. 

Seward,  Thomas, 
170. 

William  H.,  112. 
Seybolt,  Robert  F., 
279. 

Seymour,  Benjamin, 
160. 

Shale,  Eleanor,  252, 
253. 

Shattuck,  Samuel,  3. 
Shaw,  Darius,  240. 
Eliza  H.,  241. 
Joanna  W.,  240. 


Shaw,  Xenophon  H., 
240. 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  47. 
Shepard,  Shephard, 

, 311. 

Elizabeth  G.,  243. 
Elizabeth  W.,  242. 
Harriot  C.,  241- 
243. 

Jeremiah,  15,  242. 
M.  W„  145,  151. 
Matilda  C.,  242. 
Michael,  159,  242, 
243. 

Thomas  P.,  243. 
Shippen,  Edward,  6. 

Shirley,  , 98. 

Shoof,  Henry,  174. 
Shottwell  & Fox, 
299. 

Silsbv,  Silsbee,  Alice 
N„  85. 

Emeline,  244. 
Emma,  85,  86. 
Enoch,  85. 
Nathaniel,  141. 
Simmons,  Symmons, 

Symonds,  , 

347. 

Capt.,  2/JO. 

Ambrose  B.,  168. 
Benjamin,  260, 
287. 

Eliza  G„  260,  287. 
Eliza  M„  260,  287. 
Lucretia  H.,  260, 
287. 

Simpson,  Paul,  170. 

Skelton,  , 350. 

Slocumb,  Samuel, 
160. 

Small,  Benjamin  F., 
263. 

Dennis  R.,  169. 
Ebenezer,  276. 
Smibert,  John,  143, 
237,  238. 

Smith,  , 183. 

A.  F„  167. 

Abby  P„  244. 
Ammi,  163. 

Ammi  R.,  264. 
Betsey  W.,  253. 
Caleb,  253. 

Charles  W.,  244. 
Eben  R„  276. 
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Smith,  Edwin  B., 
245. 

Ephraim,  169. 

John  G.,  262. 
Jona[than],  284. 
Joseph  A.,  262. 
Leonard,  162,  166, 
171,  273. 

Margaret  M.,  288. 
Mary  E.,  253. 
Michael,  273. 
Nathaniel,  263, 
269,  273. 

Samuel,  172. 
Samuel  R.,  244. 
Stephen,  169. 
Thomas,  171. 
William,  89. 

Snow,  Jabez,  159. 
Somes,  Soarnes, 
George  W.,  265. 
John,  6. 

Soule,  John,  275. 
Southward,  George, 
141,  155. 

Southwick,  Edward, 
284,  285. 

Spargo,  John,  277. 
Sparhawk,  Jane>  193. 
Jane  P.,  244,  245. 
John,  193,  244,  245. 
Noah,  159. 
Priscilla,  302. 
Samuel,  244,  245. 
Susanna  C.,  245. 
Spaulding,  Prescot, 
266. 

Spear,  , 78,  79. 

Spencer,  Abigail  H., 
295,  296. 

Elizabeth  C.,  245, 
295,  296. 

John,  295,  296. 

Spicer,  , 132. 

Spitzenfield,  Lau- 
rence, 266. 
Nicholas,  266. 
Spofford,  Spoffard, 
Franklin,  159. 
John,  263. 

William,  263. 

Sprague, , 235. 

Eliza  B„  245,  246, 
258,  259. 

Elizabeth  W„  249, 
250. 


Sprague,  Hosea,  245. 
Joseph,  246,  249, 

250,  259. 

Joseph  E.,  245-247. 
Sarah,  248. 

Sarah  B.,  246. 
Sarah  W.,  245-247, 
250. 

Stacey,  Mehitable, 
254,  257. 

Stafford,  Capt.,  225. 
Stair,  Leslie  D.,  177. 
Stanch,  Sandford, 
263. 

Stanwood,  Abel,  173. 
Atkinson,  167. 
Joseph,  162,  170, 

261,  267. 
Nathaniel,  172, 
268. 

Stark,  Caleb,  268. 
Starr,  Clement,  273. 
Starrett,  Cephas,  263. 
Stearns,  Caroline, 
246,  247. 

Elizabeth  H.,  247, 

249. 

Hannah  W.,  251. 
Harriet,  247. 

Isaac,  247. 

Joseph  S.,  245,  247. 
Marianne  S.,  248, 

250. 

Mary  B.,  247. 
Peleg,  247,  249. 
Raymond  P.,  43, 

208,  303. 

Richard  S.,  246- 
250. 

Sarah  S.,  245-250. 
William,  245,  247- 

249. 

William  S.,  247, 

250. 

Stedman,  Ebenezer, 
266. 

Sterry,  Peter,  328. 

Stetson,  , 234. 

James  A.,  169. 

Stevens,  , 234. 

A.  N„  252. 

A.  W„  167. 

Albert  W„  252. 

C.  B„  174. 

Daniel,  164,  261. 
Ebenezer,  251. 


Stevens,  Elizabeth, 
251. 

Elizabeth  G.,  251. 
Emilie  B.,  252. 
Jacob,  160,  261. 
John,  275. 

Mary  C.,  252. 
Samuel,  252. 
Stevenson,  Robert, 
262. 

Stickney,  David,  160, 
170. 

Dudley,  253. 
Elizabeth  D.,  253. 
Jonathan,  169. 
Joseph,  236. 

Lucy  W.,  252,  253. 
Mary  S.,  253. 
Matthew  A.,  252, 
253. 

Stimpson,  John,  284, 
285. 

Stocker,  Ebenezer, 
162,  264. 

Stone,  Daniel,  274. 
Ebenezer,  161, 169, 
265. 

Edward,  272. 
Elizabeth,  254. 
Isaac,  170,  270. 
Martha,  141. 
Richard,  169. 
William,  169. 
Story,  Catherine  P„ 
258. 

Charlotte,  254. 

E.  A.,  258. 

Elisha,  254-258. 
Elizabeth  Ann, 
255. 

Elizabeth  M.,  254, 
255. 

Elizabeth  P.,  258. 
Ellen,  255. 

John,  257,  265. 
John  R.,  257. 
Joseph, 246, 255, 256. 
Judith  M„  257. 
Mary  O.,  256. 
Mehitable  P.,  254- 
257. 

Nancy  B.,  257,258. 
Ruth  R„  254,  258. 
Sarah  C.,  255. 
Sarah  W.,  256. 
Thomas,  42. 
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Story,  William,  254, 
255,  258. 

William  W„  256. 
Stoughton,  Capt.,  57. 

William,  18. 
Stover,  Henry,  173, 
266,  275. 

Joseph,  159,  166, 

171. 

William,  163. 
Strong,  Eliza  S.,  245, 

258,  259. 

Joseph,  259. 
Maltby,  259. 

Sophia  W.,  259. 

Strother,  Mary,  288. 
Stuart,  Stewart, 
Charles,  332. 
Charles  I,  259. 
Gilbert,  351. 
William  R„  189. 
Stubbes,  Col.,  229. 
Studclard,  George, 

69. 

Sturgis,  Anne  C.,  259. 
Elizabeth  P„  259, 
260. 

Georgianna  H., 

259. 

Henry  P.,  259. 
Nathaniel  R.,  260. 
Susan  P.,  260. 
Sullivan,  Joane,  9, 
10. 

Sumner  Swasey  & 
Currier,  171. 
Swain,  Capt.,  196. 
Stephen,  264. 
Thomas,  264. 

S w a z e 3'  , Swasey, 
John  N.,  159. 
Nathaniel,  275. 
Swett,  Samuel,  169, 
272. 

Swineton,  Elizabeth 
H.,  247-249. 
Sylvester,  Averv,  171. 
Syms,  , 311. 

Talcott,  Frederick 
L.,  160. 

Tanner,  James,  287. 
John,  287. 

T a p p a n , Toppan, 
Amos,  165. 
Edward,  274. 


Tappan,  Ephraim  N., 
268. 

H.  P„  167. 

John  P.,  274. 
Lewis  W.,  167. 
Mary,  73. 

Richard,  161. 
Sewall,  162,  262. 
Tawley,  John,  6. 
Taylor,  Ephraim, 
169. 

George,  169. 

Jacob,  42. 
Margaret  S.,  288. 
Mars’  S.,  288. 
Richard,  169,  288. 
Worthen  H„  106. 
Zachary,  288. 

Teel,  Joseph,  261, 
272. 

Tenney,  Samuel,  164, 
173,  276. 

Tennyson,  , 109. 

Thing,  Josiah,  174. 
Thomas,  John,  172. 
Thomas,  266,  270. 

Thompson,  , 284. 

Hannah,  288. 
Ralph,  355. 
Thomas,  173. 
William,  264. 

Thoreau, , 351. 

Thorndike,  Henry, 
272. 

Israel,  264. 

Thorpe,  Thorp,  , 

79. 

Joseph,  236. 
Thrasher,  David, 
236. 

Thuden,  Br3ran,  69. 
Thurlow,  T h o r 1 o , 
Thurlo,  David, 
276. 

Jesse,  261. 

John,  270. 

Moods'  A.,  261. 
Paul,' 160,  164,  173, 
276. 

Tibbetts,  James  R., 
166. 

Ti llev,  Abigail,  239. 
Tilton,  Stephen,  272. 

Tinge,  , 57. 

Tink,  John,  290. 
Lucs'  D„  290. 


Tink,  Rebecca  T.,  290. 

Richard,  288,  290. 
Titcomb,  Edward, 
266. 

Enoch,  273. 
Michael,  261,  266. 
Paul,  174. 

Samuel,  266. 
William,  273. 
William  B.,  266, 

276. 

Todd,  Jeremiah,  288, 
289. 

John  E.  A.,  289. 
Jonathan,  288. 
Rebecca  F.,  289. 
Sarah  P„  289. 
Toddle,  Capt.,  229. 
Toedteberg,  Emma, 
106. 

Tomkins,  Martin, 
132. 

Torres’,  William,  57. 
Towne,  Ann  M.,  289. 
Townsend,  Ebenezer, 
191,  192. 

Hannah  L.,  289. 
Mary  R.,  141,  289. 
Moses,  289. 

Penn,  289. 

Priscilla  L.,  295, 

296. 

Sarah  C.,  289. 
Tracy,  Sherman  W., 
281. 

Stephen,  281. 
Trask,  Abigail,  140. 
Abigail  H.,  290. 
Rebecca,  290. 
Richard,  288,  290. 
Trevett,  Sarah,  300, 
301. 

Trevisa,  Major,  66. 
Trofatter,  Edward 
T„  140. 

Lydia  R.,  140. 
Mary  P.,  291. 
Samuel,  291. 
Trufant,  G.  C.,  166. 
Trumbull,  Eliza  R., 
291. 

William,  291. 
William  A.,  291. 
Tucker,  B.,  236. 
Benjamin,  292. 
Esther  P.,292,293. 
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Tucker,  Gideon,  193. 
Ichabod,  156,  333, 
335,  293. 

John,  369. 

Maria  0.,  293. 
Martha  D„  292. 
Nicholas,  173. 
William,  173. 
Turner,  John,  22,  23. 

William,  135. 
Tuttle,  Col.,  225. 
Tyler,  Joseph,  104, 
271. 

Underwood,  Francis 
II.,  114. 

Upham,  Ann  H.,  294. 
Charles  W.,  84, 

146,  147,293,294. 
Joshua,  293. 

Mary  C.,  293. 
Upton,  Jeduthan, 

285. 

Usher,  John,  6. 

Varina,  Mathias, 
161. 

Nicholas,  267. 
Venables,  -Col.,  223. 
Veren,  Hilliard,  6. 
Verstille,  William. 

254,  257. 

Vessels : 

Adriatic,  290. 
Alabama,  136. 
Alexander  (ship), 
200. 

Astrea,  187. 
Barclay  ( ship ) , 
196,  197. 

Benjamin  (ship), 

286. 

Betsey,  201. 

Betsey  (brig),  191. 
Betsey  (bgtne.), 
198. 

Betsey  (sell.),  152. 
Black  W a r r i o r 
(clipper  ship), 
297. 

Bounty,  193. 

Capitol  (ship),  86. 
Cleopatra’s  Barge, 
302. 

Columbia,  187. 


Vessels : 

Concord  ( s h ip), 

188,  193,196-199, 
201,  203,  205. 

Constitution,  104. 
Cygnet  (brig), 
258. 

Da  ylight  ( bark) , 
178. 

Eliza  (ship),  187, 

189. 

Essex,  197. 

Fame  (sell.),  152. 
Flying  Cloud,  104. 
Franklin  (brig), 
258. 

Freedom  (sch.), 
152. 

Freedom  (ship)i, 
140. 

Friendship  (ship), 
258. 

Ganges  (brig) , 
296. 

General  Knox 
(ship),  206. 
General  Titcomb 
(privateer),  236. 
Grumbler,  289. 
Hamilton,  297. 
Hancock  (bgtne.), 
186-188. 

Harriot  ( brig ) , 
152. 

Herald  (brig), 
296. 

Hope  (ship),  187. 
188. 

Industrv  (sch.), 
302. 

Industry  (snow), 
178. 

James  Baines,  104. 
Jefferson,  187-189. 
John  (sch.),  296. 
Kathleen  (bark), 
178. 

Kearsarge,  136. 
King  George,  183. 
Macedonian,  289. 
Mars  (ship),  196. 

197,  204,  205. 
Martha  (ship), 
286. 

Miantonomo,  205. 


Vessels : 

Minerva  (ship), 
193,  201,203,206. 
Monmouth  (priva- 
teer), 236. 
Monmouth  ( ship ) , 
236. 

Montague  (brig), 

183. 

Neptune  (s  h ip), 

184,  191,  192. 
Oneco  (ship),  204, 

205. 

Ontario,  191. 
Pacific  Trader 
(snow),  198. 
Pickering  (ship), 
147. 

Quill  (brig),  296. 
Rainbow,  104. 
Rebecca  (ship), 

206. 

Rising  States 
(sch.),  152. 
Russell  Glover, 
297. 

Russell  Sturgis 
(ship),  159. 
Ruthy  (sch.),  159. 
S.  P.  Brown 
(brig),  172. 
Sabine  (sch.),  159. 
Saco  (sch.),  159. 
Sagadahock  (sch.), 
159. 

Said  Bin  Sultan 
(bark),  159. 

St.  Clair  (bgtne.), 

159. 

St.  Clair  (ship), 

160. 

St.  George  (ship), 
160. 

St.  Patrick  (ship), 
160. 

St.  Paul  (bgtne.), 
160. 

St.  Petersburg 
(ship),  290. 
Saladin  (ship), 

160. 

Salem  (brig),  160. 
Salisbury  (brig), 
160. 

Salisbury  (sch.), 

160. 
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Vessels : 

Sally  (brig),  163- 
165. 

Sally  (bgtne.), 
161-163. 

Sally  (sch.),  161- 
165,  258. 

Sally  (ship),  164. 
Sally  (sloop),  161, 
162. 

Sally  Ann  (brig), 
165. 

Sally  Brown 
(brig),  165. 
Salmon  (soli.), 

165. 

Salus  (ship),  165. 
Samaritan  (brig), 

166. 

Samuel  (sch.) , 
166. 

Samuel  Bussell, 
104. 

Sapphire  (ship), 
166. 

Saracen  (ship), 
166. 

Sarah  (bark),  167. 
Sarah  (brig),  166. 
Sarah  (sch.),  166, 

167. 

Sarah  (sharp  stern 
steamboat),  167. 
Sarah  (ship),  166. 
Sarah  and  Hope 
(sch.),  168. 
Sarah  Atkins 
(pink  stern 
sch.),  167. 
Sarah  Chase 
(ship),  167. 
Sarah  E.  Fabens 
(sch.),  167. 
Sarah  Jane  (sch.), 

168. 

Sarah  Newman 
(ship),  168. 
Sarah  Woodbridge 
(sch.),  168. 
Saratoga  (ship), 

168. 

Scargo  (ship),  168. 
Schamvl  (bark), 

168.  ‘ 

Science  (ship), 

169. 


Vessels : 

Scio  (sch.),  169. 
Sea  Flower  (brig), 

169. 

Sea  Flower  (sch.), 
169. 

Sea  Island  (brig), 
169. 

Sea  Rover  (sch.), 

169. 

Sea  Serpent  (sch.), 

170. 

Sewell  (brig),  170. 
Shakespea  r e 
(bgtne.) , 170. 
Shawmut  (brig), 

170. 

Ship  Carpenter 
(ship),  170. 
Shyloek  (ship), 

170. 

Signal  (bark), 

171. 

Signal  (sch.), 

170,  171. 

Silver  Grey 
(ship),  171. 
Smith  Tuttle 
(brig),  171. 
Sonora  (ship), 

171. 

Sophia  (bgtne.), 

171. 

Sophia  Ann  (sch.), 

171. 

Sophila  (brig), 

172. 

Southerner  (sch.), 

172. 

Spartan  (sch.), 
172. 

Spartan  (ship), 
172. 

Speculation  (pink 
stern  sch.),  172. 
Speedwell  (bgtne.), 
172. 

Speedwell  ( sch . ) , 
172,  173. 

Spring  Bird 
(sch.),  173. 

Spy  (sch.),  173. 
Spy  (snow),  173. 
Star  (brig),  174. 
Star  of  Peace 
(ship),  174. 


Vessels : 

Start  (bgtne.), 
174. 

Stent  or  (sch.), 
174. 

Sterling  (brig), 
174. 

Stork  (sch.),  174. 
Stork  (sloop),  174. 
States  (ship),  184, 
185. 

Strabo  (bark) , 
174. 

Strong  (pink  stern 
sch.),  261. 
Strong  (sch.),  261. 
Success  (bgtne.), 

261. 

S u c c e s s (sch.) , 

261. 

Sukey  (brig),  262. 
Sukey  (bgtne.), 

262. 

Sukey  (sch.),  262. 
Sukey  (sloop), 

262. 

Suit  ana  (sch.) » 
262. 

Surat  (ship),  262. 
Susan  (sch.),  262. 
Susan  (ship),  146. 
Susan  (sloop), 

263. 

Susan  Kelly  (sch.), 

263. 

Susan  Spoffard 
(brig),  263. 
Susan  and  Sarah, 
258. 

Susanna  (sch.), 

263. 

Swan  (bgtne.), 

264. 

Swan  (sch.),  264. 
Suwarrow  (brig), 
263. 

Swift  (sch.),  264. 
Svlph  (sch.),  264, 

265. 

Syren  (bgtne.), 
265. 

Tahmiroo  (sch.), 
265. 

Talbot  (ship),  265. 
Talisman  (bark), 
265. 
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Vessels : 

Tally  Ho  (ship), 

265. 

Tartar  (sch.),  265. 
Tasso  (bark) , 266. 
Teazer  (sch.),  266. 
Telemachus 
(brig'),  266. 
Temora  (ship), 

266. 

Tennyson  ( ship  ) , 
266. 

Thankful  ( sch. ) , 

266. 

Thomas,  183. 
Thomas  ( pink 
stern  sch.),  266. 
Thomas  (ship), 
266. 

T h o o s a (brig), 

267. 

Thorn  (priva- 
teer), 140. 

Thorn  (ship),  267. 
Three  Brothers 
(sell.),  267. 
Three  Friends 
(bgtne.),  267. 
Three  Friends 
(sloop'),  267. 
Three  Sisters 
(sch.),  268. 
Three  Sons  (brig), 

268. 

Tipsburg  (brig), 
268. 

Tom  (sch.),  268. 
Tom  Bowline 
(sell.),  268. 
Topaz,  193. 

Topaz  (brig),  268. 
Transit  (sloop), 
268. 

Traveller  ( brig ) , 
269. 

Traveller  (sch.), 

269. 

Treaty  (sch.),  269. 
Trial  (sch.),  269. 
Trinidad  a 
(bgtne.),  269. 
Trio  (sch.),  270. 
Triton  (sch.),  270. 
Triumph  (sch.), 

270. 


Vessels : 

Trombado  u r 
(ship),  270. 
Trumpet  (sch.), 

270. 

Tryal  (bgtne.), 

271. 

Tryal  (sell.),  270. 
Tula  (brig),  271. 
Two  Brothers 
(brig),  271. 

Two  Brothers 
(bgtne.),  271. 
Two  Brothers 
(sch.),  271. 

Two  Brothers 
(ship),  158. 

Two  Brothers 
(sloop),  271. 
Two  Friends 
(bgtne.),  272. 
Two  Friends 
(sell.),  271,  272. 
Two  Friends 
(ship),  271. 
Two  Sisters 
(sch.),  272. 

Two  Sons  (sch.), 

272. 

Tyger  (brig),  272. 
Tyger  (sch.),  272. 
Tyringham 
(bark),  272. 
Union  (bgtne.) , 

272.  273. 

Union  (sch.),  272, 

273. 

United  States 
(ship),  274. 
Unity  (brig),  274. 
Unity  (sch.),  274. 
Unity  (sloop),  274. 
Urania  ( ship ) , 

274. 

Valeria  (bgtne.), 

274. 

Valparaiso  (ship), 

275. 

Van  (sch.),  275. 
Vanilia  (bgtne.), 
275. 

Venelia  (sch.), 
275. 

Venus  (brig),  275. 
Venus  (sch.),  275. 
Venus  (ship),  275. 


Vessels : 

Vermont  (brig), 
276. 

Vesper  (sch.),  276. 

Vesper  ( ship ) , 

276. 

Victory  (sch.) , 
276. 

Victory  (ship) , 
276. 

Vie  (sell.),  276. 

Westward  Ho,  297. 

William  and 
Charles  ( bgtne. ) , 
152. 

Vincent,  , 55. 

Vose,  William,  262. 

Wade,  Waid,  An- 
drew, 159. 

John,  167,  264, 

268. 

Wadleigh,  Edward, 
269. 

Joseph,  162. 

Waite,  Wait,  John, 
263. 

Thomas,  127,  128. 
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